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In a quatrain on which Fitz- 
gerald’s accomplished rendering 
slips like an easy glove, the 
Tentmaker of Shiraz confesses 
to a chronic state of wonder 
at the anomaly presented by 
those whose trade it is to vend 
strong liquor. There is a breed 
of modern traveller, ‘ littera- 
tourists’ the late Mr Andrew 
Lang once christened them, 
whose feats in the linguistic 
line of business excite in me 
an astonishment as evergreen 
a8 the Persian poet’s. I refer 
to those energetic amateurs in 
anthropology and comparative 
religion who from time to time 
release in print, for sale, the 
record of their expeditions to 
little-known corners of the globe. 
Male and female, after a few 
months’ sojourn among canni- 
bals, headhunters and the like, 
they attain, it would appear, 
to a complete understanding 
of their hosts’ convictions on 
such formidable and abstruse 
topics as Freedom of the Will, 
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the Deity, and the Immortality 
of the Soul. As a humble 
labourer — poacher, perhaps, 
would be the better term—in 
the same field, I ask myself 
how they achieve their re- 
sounding successes in the short 
time at their disposal. 

To reply that they either 
work through interpreters or 
learn the local lingo for them- 
selves is merely to pile mystery 
upon mystery. Interpretation 
is unreliable at best, and once 
the basic level of food, war, 
and marriage is left behind, its 
limits are reached at a very 
early stage. It is a common- 
place that even among edu- 
cated Europeans words of ab- 
stract significance are not like 
coins, with milled edges and 
fixed values, but consist of 
nuclei conveying only a more 
or less constant meaning, and 
fringed by a still more hazy 
and flickering corona which 
varies with the mental make- 
up of thespeaker. Two English- 
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men in serious discussion, for 
example, will seldom use the 
word ‘soul’ or ‘freedom’ in 
the same sense. Where, then, 
shall a common core of com- 
prehension be found between 
one of them, an interpreter 
(usually alien) and a stone-age 
aboriginal ? 

The only way to get inside 
the skin of primitive man is to 
learn his language. That this 
is ever a quick or easy process 
I, for one, cannot believe. 
Unless my own experience has 
been exceptional, it is not a 
matter of months but of years. 
Though the conditions of my 
single serious venture in prac- 
tical philology were favourable, 
the toil involved was heart- 
breaking. Incidentally, from 
the particular viewpoint of one 
set in authority over a back- 
ward race, the reward differed 
surprisingly from expectation. 
Whether the game was worth 
the candle I leave for others to 
decide. 


By far the most numerous 
and important aboriginal tribe 
of the Indian Central Provinces 
are the Gonds, who call them- 
selves Koitors, only, as the 
saying goes, because other 
people call them Gonds. Hindu 
immigrants have ousted them 
from the fertile plains, but in 
the forest-clad hills along the 
headwaters of the Tapti and 
Nerbudda the race has pre- 
served its culture and the purity 
of its Dravidian tongue intact. 
Posted to an upland district as 
a junior Settlement Officer, I 
soon found myself working in 
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large compact blocks of wild 
country populated almost en- 
tirely by Koitors. There was, 
I must admit, no necessity for 
me or, for the matter of that, 
any Government servant to 
take an interest in ‘ Gondi,’ for 
every Koitor in the District wag 
fluent in the official language 
of the tract, which happened to 
be Hindi. Truth to tell, neither 
ambition nor boredom nor any 
sense of duty steered my youth- 
ful feet into the arduous path 
of linguistic research. The 
original motive, in more senses 
than one, was pure and simple 
pique. 

A quarrel between two vil- 
lages over a mango-tree had 
been heard by me to the bitter 
end, from a Settlement Officer’s 
customary seat of justice, a 
string-bed under the village 
headman’s porch. Invigilating 
the legs of Authority squatted 
a@ pair of juvenile Koitors, one 
leg to each, whose function was 
to frustrate the scansile efforts 
of the jus. These are flat, 
reddish parasites, of incredible 
size and ferocity, and the dust 
was alive with them. They 
advanced by rushes up the 
putties of the Court, were 
picked off by the bodyguard 
before reaching their objective 
and restored, with a finger-flip, 
to their native dust. The 
parties to the dispute sat on 
their heels in a semicircle, well 
aware that Cimex, unlike Mr 
Belloc’s king of beasts— 


will never bite 
a Black if he can get a White. 


I had risen to deliver judg- 
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ment when a ju, sole and 
desperate survivor of the forlorn 
hope, stabbed me in the pink, 
under the knee. Dignity for- 
gotten, I resumed my seat, in 
extreme haste, to slap and 
scratch. Simultaneously a voice 
from the back of the assembly 
crowed a remark in a choking 
falsetto, not one word of which 
was intelligible to me. 

It must have been a time- 
fuse joke. For quite an ap- 
preciable interval there was a 
profound silence ; then followed 
such an explosion of mirth as 
George Robey himself might 
have envied. The audience 
rolled in the crawling dust, 
howled, wept in each other’s 
faces. That jape made a clean 
sweep of old enmities. Man 
after man, without waiting for 
the decision on the matter in 
hand, they staggered to their 
respective huts leaving Author- 
ity in the position of a 
marooned tailor, on the bed. 

I asked my orderlies, with 
some asperity, to expound the 
witticism. 

Orderly number one pro- 
tested that he was a poor man 
with many children, all depen- 
dent for their bellies’ sustenance 
on my generosity. His fellow, 
a Mohammedan, was more cir- 
cumspect. God Almighty, he 
insisted, on the day of creation 
allotted to every bird, beast, 
and even reptile, its own dis- 
tinctive manner of speech, but 
to Solomon (on him be peace !), 
son of David (on him be peace !), 
alone among men had he 
vouchsafed ... 

The hot weather was at its 
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worst and something seemed 
to snap, as the novelists say, 
inside my brain. 

“Fools and miscreants,” I 
shouted, “listen! Here and 
now I swear that before I 
leave this District I will learn 
the mintaq, the babble as you 
contemptuously call it, of these 
Gonds to such good purpose 
that from the cries of their 
children at play to the songs 
of the gleaners in their fields, 
all they utter shall come within 
the scope of my understanding. 
A man shall think twice in 
future before blackening my 
face in public with an unseemly 
jest when I happen by mis- 
fortune to be bitten by a ju. 
Further to this, on pain of the 
sack, you will find me within 
three days a man of two 
tongues, other than a Gond, 
a reading-writing man who 
shall serve me as a munshi. 
Go!” 

‘“* A flat impossibility ! ’’ they 
wept, but I was adamant. 

On the evening of the third 
day they produced for ap- 
proval a human hybrid named 
Tahal Das. Their eyes shone 
with pride and triumph. The 
creature might have been a 
centaur or merman and they 
the proprietors of a raree-show. 
He was, in fact, the offspring 
of a Hindu religious mendicant 
by a Gond mother, and his 
profession in time past had 
been that of a petition-writer 
among the Koitors. Certainly 
he was more at home in their 
language than in his father’s, 
though he could both read and 
write the Hindi script and dis- 
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tinguish the past, present, and 
future tenses as well as the 
singular and plural of nouns. 
There his scholarship petered 
out. Loyal, long - suffering, 
muddle-headed, exasperating, 
indispensable, a dozen times 
dismissed and reinstated, for 
six years he was my shadow. 
He died in the great Influenza, 
the ‘ Red Fever’ nightmare of 
1918, hugging in his wasted 
arms the first of two modest 
volumes to issue from the 
Government Press. His name 
finds grateful mention in the 
preface, mean viaticum for a 
comrade whose good-humoured 
patience under sore trial afflicts 
my conscience to this day with 
remorse. 

I contrived, also, to lay hands 
on an elementary grammar, 
pamphlet size, compiled in 1865 
by a missionary who had 
worked among a distant branch 
of the Koitor race. As for my 
own District and those ad- 
jacent, there was no record or 
tradition of any official, Euro- 
pean or native, who could 
speak the language ; neverthe- 
less, compared with that of 
many pioneers, mine was a 
flying start. 


The four months of the 
ensuing rainy season were 
devoted to the business of 
accumulating a working Vocab- 
ulary. Progress at the start 
is fallaciously easy. .On our 
evening walk this evening a 
mao (sambhur) belled and ‘‘ mao 
wankt!’’ exclaims my tutor, 
adding (an unusual spurt of 
intelligence for him !) that if a 
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man had made a noise “ wank- 
tul ’? would have been correct, 
I could have told him that, 
but a moment later, when he 
suggests a stroll into the next 
valley and I retort in what I 
conceive to be the Gondi for 
‘we are not going there,’ he 
declares I say it wrong. 
“Why? Isn’t ‘haille’ ‘not,’ 


and ‘handatoram’ ‘we are 
going’? ” 
He agrees. “But your 


honour must not say ‘ handa- 
toram,’ just ‘ hanndm.’ ” 

“But I want to say ‘not 
going.’ ” 

‘* Hannom,”’ he repeats. 

“NOT going!” I scream, 
and his eye glazes like a 
parrot’s. It takes me three 
weeks to discover—no thanks 
to him !—that you must wrap 
up the ‘ not’ in the verb itself, 
thereby adding a portmanteau 
negative form to every tense 
of every verb. So ‘ hannim’ 
does mean ‘ we are not going.’ 
The man can explain nothing. 
He is as incapable of turning 
into Gondi a written or spoken 
Hindi sentence as I am of 
rotating one hand clockwise 
and one foot widdershins. On 
the other hand, as I find when 
we march out again in October, 
he is expert at reversing the 
process: which is fortunate, 
for the average Gond, asked to 
repeat in Hindi a remark he 
has just made in his native 
tongue, smells a rat, prevari- 
cates, and, if pressed, bolts 
into the jungle. And never, in 
any circumstances, will he say 
it over again in Gondi, owing, 
possibly, to a lurking fear that 
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he has offended you or you 
will laugh at him. The results 
are infuriating. I have good 
reason to suspect the existence 
of a curious ‘ infinitive of re- 
semblance,’ that the verb ‘ to- 
bale - fish - out - of - a - pool’ 
has a weird form meaning ‘ to- 
look - like - a - man - baling- 
fish - out-of-a-pool.’ Or, it 
may be, the construction of a 
‘past conditional’ clause, 
utterly beyond Tahal Das’ 
power of exegesis, has been 
preying on me for weeks. The 
question direct is worse than 
useless, but until accuracy on 
these and a hundred other 
nebulous gaps in my know- 
ledge is attained, progress is at 
a standstill. So nothing re- 
mains but to set traps for the 
elusive word or phrase; to 
steer the conversation, on every 
opportunity, into a promising 
channel and hope for the best. 
Months may elapse before the 
trap is sprung, and this form 
of shikar is productive of more 
despair and disappointment 
than any game of skill devised 
by civilised man. 

Yet fitfully, with many a 
stagnant interval, knowledge 
grows. My notebook of those 
early days reveals a consistent 
increase in the length of the 
verbatim extracts, scribbled at 
racing speed, from the half- 
comprehended chatter round 
the camp-fire under the stars. 
Under the head ‘ Natural His- 
tory’ the first entry is brief. 
“The otter of the graveyard 
is black. It digs up dead 
men.” 

In comparison with this, the 
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armadillo (pangolin) fragment 
is positively verbose. 

“They dig him up to kill 
him, two-three men-persons 
collected together, saying, 
‘There an armadillo went in: 
come, let us kill him!’ They 
drag him out, they hit him, he 
does not die. Then those 
persons take an axe and watch- 
ing for his head hit him, like 
this! He dies.” 

But my first real score was 
with the python. “Tell me 
truly,”? I requested an aged 
Gond, “does the masul ever 
attack mankind ? ” 

‘* Always,”’ he replied gravely. 
‘*In my village there is a cow- 
herd. Having grazed his cattle, 
he fell asleep under a tree. A 
masul came, from somewhere 
or other, and began to swallow 
him from the feet upward. 
Swallowing, swallowing, it en- 
guifed him up to the arm-pits. 
Then he extended his arms to 
prevent it swallowing him any 
further. Meantime, he said to 
the dog, ‘ Run home and bring 
the knife from the top of the 
grain-bin!’ So that dog ran 
home and, putting his feet 
against the bin, began to say 
‘kai-kai.’ The cowherd’s wife 
yas at home, and she thought, 
‘What is that dog-damn-it 
after? (Oh Joy! The suffix 
of abuse at last!) What’s on 
top of the bin?’ Then she 
saw the knife and took it down, 
but the dog snatched it from 
her hand and ran off with it. 
He gave it to his master, the 
cowherd, who, having slit up 
the python, came out of it.” 

A dozen pairs of eyes, onyx 
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in the firelight, watched my 
reaction to the leg-pull. ‘ And 
why,” I pursued incautiously, 
“are you people more afraid 
of a panther than of a tiger ? ”’ 
The patriarch cleared his throat. 

‘* Because a tiger eats you 
only if it is written in your 
forehead that you will be eaten 
by a tiger, but a panther eats 
you whether or no.” 


By the end of our third 
touring-season Tahal Das had 
begun to put on weight. In 
the day-to-day field and court 
work, conducted now entirely 
in Gondi, his services were 
superfluous. They were con- 
fined to producing a_ fresh 
Bhagta (priest) or Bhopa (holy 
man) at every halt, who by 
tactful doses of liquid stimulant 
from an egg-cup could usually 
be persuaded to instruct me in 
matters social and religious. 
He also organised the Saturday 
night dances in camp and helped 
me materially with the record 
of the songs and recitations. 

Unless his crops have failed 
the Koitor may be accused, 
with some justice, of working 
only when he is too out of 
breath to indulge in the choral 
dance. He begins young. 
Every evening the bachelors 
and maidens sally forth from 
their respective communal 
quarters and, meeting in the 
village high street, each party 
infuriates and delights the 
other with the most outrageous 
‘taunting verses’ till far into 
the night. Sheer exhaustion 
terminates the battle, but even 
after the combatants have 
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withdrawn to their bases, the 
belated recollection of some 
mordant Koitor equivalent of 
‘slugs and snails and puppy- 
dogs’ tails’ may bring the 
girls stampeding out again for 
the last word. The boys’ 
standard of honour permits no 
refusal of the challenge, and 
the war of attrition begins 
anew. This is their training 
for the more serious perfor- 
mances at weddings and other 
festivals. Incidentally, it was 
also mine. The recording of 
these crude poetic efforts was 
in no wise to be shirked. They 
were the only stepping-stones 
to the understanding of the 
elaborate song-and-dance of the 
adults in which the whole of 
Gond culture is expressed, but 
even with Tahal Das’ help the 
difficulty of committing them 
to paper was extreme. For all 
that, when we took the field 
for the fourth year in succession 
our repertoire of grave and gay 
was such that we could gate- 
crash, with credit, into any 
village ‘social,’ prompt the 
actors if they showed signs of 
flagging and, provided we paid 
the piper, call for the tune. 
From a learner’s standpoint, 
that season was marked by a 
significant change in my social 
status, a translation to which 
my wife, by a natural corollary, 
was an involuntary partner. 
In the course of the daily 
round, generally during the 
record of the all-important 
‘village-customs paper,’ the 
elders under examination would 
suddenly reverse the réles and 
demand point-blank to know 
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my ‘ Pari.’ Now the Paris are 
the totems, or tribes, to one or 
other of which every Gond 
pelongs: Iguana, Porcupine, 
Axe, Tiger, Palm-tree are 
samples of them. Not only is 
marriage within the Pari for- 
pidden, but the particular out- 
side totems from which a man 
may take a wife are strictly 
prescribed. Thus, a daughter 
of the Mongooses may not 
marry a Palm-tree, a Porcupine 
girl may, and the Axes wed 
with the Iguanas. By what 
process of aboriginal reasoning 
I came to be accepted, almost 
overnight, as an Axe man is 
unknown to me, but probably 
the wily Tahal Das, whose 
publicity methods were some- 
times open to suspicion, had a 
hand in the business. It is 
needless to emphasise that the 
distinction came unsought. For 
any working European linguist 
to advance such a claim among 
Koitors would be to invite the 
fate of those lost souls who 
trumpet their qualifications for 
inclusion in the next honours 
list, and thereby ride for a 
certain fall. Protest, however, 
was waste of breath. ‘‘ We 
have always heard,” was the 
invariable reply, ‘“‘ that there 
are Gonds in Wilayat, across 
the Great Water -where the 
Singamali birds brooded ; now 
that we have seen you, we 
know.” 

All this babble about a Great 
Water and the oddly-named 
birds is Greek to me, and no 
Koitor can, or will, explain. I 
consult Tahal Das. 

For once he is nonplussed : 
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hints at a legend lost or for- 
gotten or, possibly, guarded as 
a secret ; parries the query by 
putting one in return. ‘Can 
I say why an old Koitor, in- 
stead of asking, ‘ What is your 
Pari?’ will often employ the 
periphrasis, ‘What did you 
catch hold of when you crossed 
the river ?’ ” 

I cannot; neither can he; 
but some day, if we are patient, 
he hopes... 

The consequences of my pro- 
motion (the Axes belong to the 
top drawer) are varied and 
instructive. 

In the first place, the Settle- 
ment Officer’s land-court be- 
comes a tribunal from which 
immediate judgment is expected 
on every domestic dispute aris- 
ing within a twenty-mile radius 
of hiscamp. Folded blanket on 
shoulder and axe in hand, as 
the etiquette of their calling 
requires, the sarwatlalork, ‘ pro- 
fessional peacemakers,’ invade 
the tent at all hours. The cases 
they propound are often of 
great delicacy. A daughter of 
the Teaks, for example, has 
kicked over the traces; rolled 
a pellet of clay, baked it, and 
sworn at the altar of Kodo Pen 
that she will marry the first 
Irpacha man who pinches it to 
dust between his finger and 
thumb. All the lads have 
tried and failed, but an old 
fellow of sixty has passed the 
test and now she refuses to 
marry him, nor is he himself 
very forward in the matter. 
An oath’s an oath, so what’s 
to be done ? 

Order—“‘ He must present 
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her to one of his sons or 
nephews, and we will stand the 
claret-cup and sandwiches.” 
Endorsement on warrant— 
“ Judgment executed to the 
satisfaction of all concerned.” 
Freedom of speech, to a 
degree startlingly incompatible 
with the normal relations of 
rulers and ruled in the Land of 
Regrets, is another by-product 
of Axemanship by adoption. 
The humour of the Gond is 
nothing if not broad, but he 
draws the line between im- 
propriety and what he considers 
the equivalent of ‘ Gallic salt’ 
with an admirable precision 
all his own. To point the dis- 
tinction he has evolved a bond 
of union, outside the circle of 
kin, styled the kowwana or 
‘joking’ relationship. Kow- 
wana brothers and sisters share 
each other’s secrets and, sub- 
ject to a rigid convention that 
liberty shall not degenerate 
into license, are permitted to 
exchange among themselves 
the latest smoking-room story 
without a ‘hem’ or a blush. 
Was it naughtiness or the 
exigencies of the vocabulary- 
in-making that led to my 
amassing shoals of kowwana 
relatives on every tour? Man’s 
motives are seldom unmixed. 
Once, at least, the reward 
exceeded my deserts, when, on 
a washing day in the hot 
weather, my wife and I were 
resting, stockingless, in the 
tent verandah. Enter a Koitor 
father with a tangled tale of a 
daughter who has splashed 
water from her gourd (a recog- 
nised form of ‘ proposal ’ among 
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maidens of spirit) over the 


wrong boy! “It was dusk, 
and what with the shadow 
of the trees over the well- 
head .. .” 

The anxious parent subsides, 
as if ham-strung, to a squatting 
posture and fixes a horrified 
gaze on the foot-rest of the 
long chair next to mine. “A 
young Iguanafemale,”’ he gasps, 
‘¢ and not tattooed !” 

I explain stiffly that in 
Wilayat the tattooing of girls 
at the age of twelve is not 
obligatory. He shuffles for- 
ward on his heels until his head 
is on a level with mine and 
bellows in my ear— 


“Very kind of you to have 
married her ! ”’ 


The revised rents on good 
cotton and wheat land in the 
last group of Koitor villages to 
be settled have been raised by 
me to threepence an acre, and 
though only a tenth of the rate 
paid by Hindu cultivators, 
their public announcement to 


-the Koitors concerned, Tahal 


Das opines, may be a ticklish 
business. One or two hamlets 
in the Tapti gorges are inclined 
(the anachronism may be over- 
looked) to be Bolshy. ‘ But,” 
he adds, “ there is a marriage 
on hand in Kumradol, which 
happens to be the only near-by 
village capable of supporting a 
large camp. Therefore, we will 
‘announce’ from there and 
sweeten the pill of rental en- 
hancement by contributing the 
liquor for the feast. Not the 
poisonous mahua spirit, but 
the kindly juice of the toddy- 
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palm which inebriates but not 
degrades the consumer. Next 
evening,” pursues Tahal Das, 
warming to his work, ‘ we 
ourselves will be the hosts and 
stage such a dance as shall be 
remembered when we are dust. 
With luck, we may hear the 
famous Bhagta of Baréli sing 
the Rai Linga story in entirety. 
In any case, many new words 
are bound to come our way, 
and by now, after five years’ 
practice, very little worth catch- 
ing should slip through our net. 
After that,’’ he concludes, “‘ you 
will have no trouble over the 
new rents.” 

By such methods of sanctified 
ingenuity the conflicting claims 
of duty, expediency, and lingu- 
istic research are reconciled. 

The Kumradol gorge opens 
on the plains of Berar, nearly 
opposite the fortress of Gawil- 
garh, the sombre scene of the 
last recorded act of jauwhar or 
mass-suicide of the Rajput 
defenders’ ladies, on its storm- 
ing by Arthur Wellesley in 
1803. Above the village it 
narrows to a ravine between 
towering precipices, and there, 
in one spot, the cliffs recede 
before closing in again, the 
floor is of level turf and a more 
perfect natural theatre could 
not be imagined. Nor, as I 
recall with satisfaction, was 
our entertainment unworthy of 
its setting. For orchestra, three 
long rows of graded drums, 
ranging from bellowing ghails, 
monsters a yard and more in 
diameter, to the charming little 
timkis which cunning fingers 
can stroke till they warble like 
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a choir of melodious birds. 
Confronting the drums were 
ranked the players on the long 
and the short flutes. The first- 
named instruments are of 
bamboo, mellow with age, thick 
as @ man’s wrist, and of a 
length to reach from the per- 
former’s instep to his chin. 
Their players stand face to face 
in pairs, and while they blow 
into the middle of their flutes 
they raise and lower each end 
in turn, every man in the line 
so timing his action against 
that of his opposite number 
that the bamboos present a 
moving, criss-cross pattern in 
the air. For refreshment, 
dumps of raw cane-sugar, pyra- 
mids of reeking barley-cakes, 
and a lordly cask of toddy on a 
cart, flanked by a small moun- 
tain of leaf-made cups. The 
planet Venus was a silver lamp 
in the mouth of the gorge when 
the dancers, village by village, 
filed in and took up their 
stations at their respective 
camp-fires. As she sank in 
the darkening west a drummer 
boomed the signal and the 
flute-players rose to their feet. 
The custom of the Koitors is 
for their men and women to 
dance in separate circles, of 
which each sings and acts its 
own dramatic piece. Wander- 
ing between the groups, note- 
book and pencil in hand, I soon 
abandoned all hope of collecting 
new words and turns of speech 
amid the deafening vocal out- 
put of six, hundred singing 
Gonds. Apart from the din, 
contiguous circles of youths 
and maidens were breaking 
L2 
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loose from their original themes 
and plunging riotously into 
their beloved ‘ taunting songs,’ 
of which my books had more 
than enough already. I re- 
turned to the tent, and found 
Tahal Das waiting with news. 
He had, it appeared, captured 
the Baréli Bhagta and confined 
the gentleman in my bathroom, 
where he was clamouring for a 
drink. Under the stimulus of 
créme de menthe, doled out in 
egg-cupfuls, he would probably 
oblige with a recitation of the 
Rai Linga story. 

I listened. Something was 
happening outside. 

The reverberating thunder of 
the ghails had ceased. For a 
little while the flutes’ sweet, 
hollow voices lingered on, crying 
softly to the stars out of an 
abysmal gulf of silence. Tahal 
Das joined me at the tent-door. 
“The Kumradol wedding- 
party!” he exclaimed. ‘ No 
sleep for us tonight.” 

A procession with torches 
had entered the defile, headed 
by a band of conspicuously 
handsome girls wearing their 
hair dressed high and bound 
with fillets of silver braid. 
They formed circle and halted 
in the firelight, their proud 
heads lifted, expectant. Im- 
mediately, with a crash that 
set the pea-fowl screaming on 
their craggy roosts, the heavy 
drums struck up the opening 
stanza of the men’s marriage 
song— 


** Kabdénda! Kabdénda ! 
Ldl dikring pénda!” 


Brutal, barbaric words to match 
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a tune as savage as the hearts 
of the stamping, roaring singers! 
And after that, I knew, would 
follow “ The Black Dog Comes,” 
and “The Sambhur- stag 
Astray,” and “ Buck in my 
Uncle’s Maize-field,’”’ and “ The 
Greedy Wife ’’—there was no 
end to them ; but the women’s 
turn would come in time. Then 
the weary ghail-men would lay 
aside their batons, the double 
line of long-flute players sway 
to the wind of their ow 
making, the whispering timkis 
ripple like a mountain brooklet 
hidden in tall grass. They are 
all sad, the women’s songs, and 
many of them very beautiful. 
‘““ No one left for you to scold 
now, mother,’’ lament the bride’s 
companions, “‘ and father, who 
will bring you meat to your 
liking now? Into deep waters 
you have pushed your darling 
girl.”’” Again, as her litter- 
bearers thread the forest on 
their way to her husband’s 
abode— 


“‘Halt by the tree of halting, 

brothers, 

Rest by the resting-tree ! 

The Tawa River rolls in flood 

And in the storm my hair is 
streaming, 

Oh, rest by the resting-tree ! 

Only for a moment put the litter 
down, 

That I may turn and look my 
last upon my home!” 


And loveliest of all, the 
serenading of the wedded bride 
by her new sisters, in the quiet 
hour before the dawn when the 
rumble of the housewives’ 
hand-mills is heard from every 
doorway, and the grey, thatched 
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roofs huddle in the half-light 
like couching monsters of the 
Prime. The song is for the 
short flutes— 


“Téa! Téda! Bhawi, (Wife of 

our brother, wake, oh wake !) 

Korr kussi-ldta.”’ (The jungle- 
cock is crowing.) 


“The Bhagta,’’ complained 
the shadow at my elbow, “is 
falling asleep.”’ 

Turning, I saw to my disgust 
a wizened old Koitor garbed in 
a filthy waist-cloth, sitting on 
the floor-carpet by my bed, 
his neck and shoulders resting 
against my pillow. His eyes 
were glazed. At a nod from me 
my preceptor filled an egg-cup 
with the green nectar and 
tipped the contents into the 
bard’s open mouth. The flaggy 
lips closed, then parted with 
an appreciative smack ; a claw- 
like hand was extended; the 
human lizard came to life. 
Pouring out a quarter-ration of 
inspiration, I intimate that if 
‘my uncle ’ will recite the whole 
Rai Linga legend, he shall have 
the whole bottle, if half, then 
only half, and so on in pro- 
portionate and dwindling doses. 
He is wide awake in a flash, 
and we seize our writing-blocks 
and pencils. 


THE CHANT OF THE BHAGTA 
OF BARELI. 


“In the midst of the Great 
Water the Singamali birds, 
male and female, spread their 
nest and there twin eggs they 
laid. Nine months and nine 
days they brooded until from 
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the eggs a boy and a girl were 
hatched: Addi-Rawan-Pariol 
was the name of the boy, 
and the girl was Sukma-Devi- 
Vel.” «s,s 

(Man alive! Tahal Das! 

This is not the Rai Linga tale“at 
all, but something absolutely new 
and infinitely more important. 
Write, you old rascal, write for 
your lazy life !) 
“and dwelling in the forest 
they built their house. Of 
peacocks’ plumes the rafters 
were made, and the cross- 
beams of jays’ feathers... . 
Says the girl to the boy: 
‘ Honoured brother, very tasty 
salad has sprung up in the 
place where we wash. My soul 
yearns to eat it.’ But her 
brother forbade her to eat the 
unclean herb and fenced the 
plot around with thorns, saying 
in his heart, ‘Some day she 
will eat it and then what will 
happen?’” ... 

(Sahib, Sahib, write! This is 
the lost legend of tribal origins 
and the birth of the Koitor gods !) 

“. . . evaded her honoured 
brother’s vigilance, picked the 
salad and ateit. From that day 
she conceived, and from her 
body were born the thirty-six 
Threshing-floors of Koi, the 
hundred more than a hundred 
Aphang.” ... 

The scrawled sheets lie in a 
heap on the carpet. A fitful 
night-wind stirs them to a 
flutter, but there is no time to 
pull down the door-curtain. 
Three hours ago Scorpio had 
pushed his wary head into the 
gape of the gorge; now he 
sprawls his glittering curve 
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across it from cliff to cliff, yet 
the high, cracked recitative shows 
no sign of wearying. Now the 
Gond Adam has redeemed his 
people from the Pit and is 
leading them to their first act 
of worship at the shrine of the 
great god Pen, when a flooded 
river bars their way. Seizing, 
each what he can lay his 
hands on, they ford the water 
and assembling on the other 
side... 

“What did you catch hold 
of when you crossed?” each 
asks the other. 

“J, for my part, held to a 
tiger’s tail, and I to an iguana’s, 
and I caught an axe, and I a 
palm-tree, and I a teak-log.” 
Then commanded their leader, 
“ Be it so! Your tribe shall 
be the Tiger, and yours the 
Palm-tree,’”’ and so forth till he 
had named them all. But an 
Axe man, seeing a fine, large 
Saj-tree in the forest, began to 
chop it with his axe, whereupon 
from the hole he made emerged 
the tribal gods of the Koitors, 
and all his companions began 
to snatch at them. But Addi- 
Rawan-Pariol restrained them 
saying, “No! Divide them 
fairly.” ... 

(Hurry, hurry, flying pencil, 
we must be near the end! 
Cramped fingers, hold out a little 
longer !) 

‘A man of the Duriam Pari 
began to grumble, saying: 
‘ Why have I been overlooked?’ 
So the others gave him one god 
apiece. ‘And where am I 
going to put all these?’ says 
he, still grumbling.” . 

Even in matters most solemn 
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the Gond will have his joke, 
and Addi-Rawan-Pariol, pa- 
triarch, priest, and lawgiver 
of the Koitor race, was true to 
type. His retort to the Duriim 
tribesman I wrote, but may 
not quote. With a hilarious 
cackle at that abrupt and 
Rabelaisian finis to his sacred 
story, the old man’s head sub- 


sided on my pillow, and he | 


slept. 

The tribal godlets of the 
Gonds are rude figures, two or 
three inches high, made of flat, 
hammered iron. 


There were no appeals against 
the fifty per cent rental en- 
hancement imposed on those 
Gond villages, for which happy 
outcome of operations the 
Settlement Officer received the 
official thanks of the local 
Administration. Had the 
cloistered functionaries of the 
Secretariat attended ‘ announce- 
ment proceedings ’ on the day 
after the broaching of the 
timely bottle, they might have 
observed that the rent-payers 
concerned were present, but 
asleep in rows under shady trees. 
Their children, marshalled in 
single file and grasping in their 
infant hands cylinders of bam- 
boo wherein to keep their new 
‘paper,’ deputised for them. 
Indeed, I believe that no order 
of mine was ever taken to a 
higher court by any Gond, 
though my errors were maby 
and flagrant. Which revives 
@ question raised early in this 
narrative, namely, what profit 
had I of all the pains I under- 
went to learn the tongue of 
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the Koitors ? And more, who 
was any gainer thereby ? 

Unless my memory is at 
fault, an obiter dictum of Sir 
Richard Burton expresses that 
great traveller and linguist’s 
conviction that the prestige of 
an Englishman set in authority 
over an Oriental race is in 
inverse proportion to his 
familiarity with the customs, 
mentality, and, particularly, 
the language of the people he 
rules. Beyond doubt, there is 
much truth in the old adage at 
the root of this observation. 
But what is prestige ? 

To be wakened in the small 
hours, day after day, and find 
a ring of rank-smelling aborigi- 
nals seated round one’s camp- 
bed, to know but scant privacy 
in house or tent, to be afflicted 
with the marital troubles of 
every semi-savage, male or 
female, within walking distance, 
to be accepted as a discoloured 
aboriginal whom a Providence 
with some sense of humour has 
permitted, for a season, to 
usurp the functions of a real 
‘sahib ’—if to have tolerated 
all this and more in the same 
category is not only to have 
lacked, but to have betrayed 
the ‘ prestige’ of the Briton in 
partibus, then I have not a leg, 
tattoed or plain, to stand on. 
But there is another side to the 
picture. 

It is something to have 
gained, by honourable means, 
the implicit trust of a shy, 
uncivilised people to whom 
one’s ‘yes’ or ‘no’ is final. 
It makes for better work in the 
end. Where others grope and 
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stumble, one marches with con- 
fidence to conclusions usually 
correct, and, above all, one 
learns where the Government 
shoe pinches the poor man. 
That this is possible without 
more than a scrambling know- 
ledge of his language I refuse to 
allow. Prolixity is a mortal 
sin, yet one incident may be 
cited in support of my 
contention. 

In later years, when invested 
with the powers of a Sessions 
Judge, I had before me in the 
dock the only ‘ bad’ Gond of 
my acquaintance. Eleven times 
convicted, mostly for crimes of 
violence, he had spent the 
greater part of his life in 
prisons. Public Prosecuter, 
counsel for the defence, wit- 
nesses in cohorts, all were 
present. Slipping back into 
the golden days of Settlement 
work in the jungles, after the 
formal record of his name and 
parentage, I asked him, in his 
native tongue, ‘‘ What did you 
catch hold of when you crossed 
the river ? ” 

The sullen, battered face was 
transfigured. ‘‘ For my part,” 
he replied, ‘I seized a porcu- 
pine. And you?” 

The file of that case must be 
the most meagre in the record- 
room of the court. ‘ Send all 
those liars away,” he pleaded, 
“and give me a long term in 
the Andamans. In the islands 
I shall eat fish and live at my 
ease, but another spell of a 
central jail will be my death. 
Fourteen years? That will 
suit me very well; I am 
settled for life.” 
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And apart from one’s work 
there were moments.... That 
stifling afternoon in May, for 
instance, when the ink dried on 
the nib between pot and paper 
and the camp was plunged in 
the stupor that rewards every 
good Indian’s mid-day meal. 
I sat at the table writing a 
report, thankful for one calm 
hour of solitude. A cheerful 
peal of laughter proceeded from 
the verandah of the tent where, 
watching me with amused in- 
terest, stood a comely young 
Koitor matron with an infant 
in her arms, dressed in all her 
finery asforadance. ‘ What’s 
your trouble ? ” I inquired. 

“Nothing to do,” she 
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answered, and sauntering past 
me she went on to examine my 
bed, bath, shaving-gear, and 
the sponge, which puzzled her 
to distraction. Bored at length 
with her inspection, she sat 
down by my chair and we 
talked of monsoon prospects 
and the effect of a prolonged 
hot weather on a young human’s 
appetite. Finally, with an up- 
ward glance of her frank, 
innocent eyes, she tossed beads, 
bodice, and wrap to the four 
corners of the tent and applied 
herself to the primary duty 
of a mother. ‘ Niwa séla-na 
adndan”’ (I am your sister), she 
smiled. 

That was a great compliment. 
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MEMORIAL TO MISS LETTY. 


BY THOMAS H. RADDALL. 


Miss LETTY was the last of 
the Pine County Larrabees, 
and her passing ended a 
dynasty. It was a great shock 
to Oldport, for we had come to 
regard Miss Letty as immortal, 
and I remember that Corinna 
Rundle (who is now Corinna 
Armitage) made a rite of drink- 
ing water from the old-fashioned 
well of Larrabee House, declar- 
ing that it was the Fountain 
of Youth. I like to think of 
Miss Letty as she was in that 
last remarkable summer of her 
life. She was seventy years 
old, as upright as a ramrod, as 
bright-eyed and active as a 
whisky-jack, and she lived with 
her memories and a troop of 
fat old cats on the hill over- 
looking our town, in the ancient 
house built by her ancestor, 
Colonel Sumter Larrabee, in 
1784. 

I must tell you something 
of our town. It was founded 
by New Englanders fifteen years 
or so before that historical 
contretemps which all good 
Loyalists declared to be the 
American Rebellion and all 
good Yankees knew to be the 
War of Independence. When 
the Loyalists withdrew from 
their confiscated estates in 1783 
and sought new homes under 
the old flag, Colonel Larrabee, 
with his wife and family, seven 
negro slaves, and such house- 
hold goods as he could remove 


from the great plantation in 
South Carolina, came to Nova 
Scotia and settled at Oldport. 
A number of Loyalist families 
came with him, chiefly old 
friends from the Carolinas, and 
together they introduced a 
somewhat aristocratic but en- 
tirely wholesome element into 
the still-rather-Pilgrim-Father- 
ish life of Pine County. 

The Loyalists freed their 
slaves soon after their arrival, 
for they found life on the old 
Southern scale a financial im- 
possibility, and the negroes 
were settled in small shacks 
along a trail leading out of 
the town past Colonel Larra- 
bee’s house. In 1816, when 
the track had become a main 
highway, it was given the 
dignity of Waterloo Road, and 
during the next hundred years 
the blacks multiplied and 
spread their settlement until it 
surrounded the Larrabee pro- 
perty, and Miss Letty’s house 
became the centre of a ram- 
shackle suburb known as Nigger 
Town. The Larrabees ran 
largely to daughters, and be- 
cause the sons had a fatal 
flair for war and the sea, the 
family and its fortunes dwindled 
through the years. That is 
why Miss Letty was the last 
of the Larrabees and why she 
existed on a school-teacher’s 
tiny pension in the old wooden 
ruin of Larrabee House. To 
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the end of her days the at- 
titude of Miss Letty towards 
her dusky neighbours was that 
of a grand seigneur; and the 
negroes, well aware that she 
was as poor as they, brought 
shy gifts of vegetables from 
their small gardens, did all the 
chores, and kept a general 
watch and ward. A stranger 
venturing up her garden path 
after dusk was sure to have 
two or three husky blacks 
dogging his footsteps. They 
did not interfere with him, 
but lingered in the shadow of 
the great hydrangeas while 
Miss Letty from the lighted 
frame of the doorway inquired 
his business ; and if a hobo he 
was wise to accept her “ No” 
and depart. Miss Letty ac- 
cepted these gifts and services 
with a sincere gratitude in 
which there was, for the sake 
of her pride, a faint but definite 
note of condescension ; and in 
return she was their counsellor 
in everything, from a problem 
in arithmetic to the measles. 
Any offer of assistance from 
the white folk would have met 
with a reception fearful to 
contemplate ; for her pride was 
like ground steel, as rigid and 
as keen, and to my knowledge 
nobody was ever guilty of so 
grave an error. 

How shall I describe Miss 
Letty ? She resembled a por- 
trait of the Duke of Wellington 
about the time of Waterloo, 
with the same keen nose, the 
same long chin, and the same 
humorous mouth. If you can 
fancy the Iron Duke with an 
abundance of snowy hair, with 
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bright black eyes and a Nova 
Scotian accent in which there 
lingered a trace of the old, 
old South, you have a picture 
of the mistress of Larrabee 
House. The old wooden house 
was completely hidden under 
Virginia creeper, so that you 
could not see how rotten were 
the pine clap-boards and cedar 
shingles ; but inside, the damp 
patches on the walls and the 
inevitable blisters under the 
wallpaper told their own story. 
Miss Letty lived in three or 
four rooms on the ground floor 
with her cats and her books 
and her relics of the bygone 
Larrabees. She had many 
visitors, especially in summer, 
when vacations bring the ex- 
patriated Bluenoses home and 
the heat of their cities drives so 
many Americans to the cooler 
air of Nova Scotia; for you 
must understand that Larrabee 
House was the most interesting 
dwelling east of Quebec, and 
the chatelaine more interest- 
ing than the house itself. 

To her favourites she served 
afternoon tea on the verandah, 
where you looked past the 
tendrils of creeper upon an 
old-fashioned country garden, 
screened from cold winds and 
the surrounding ugliness of 
Nigger Town by a tall hedge 
of spruce. I was one of the 
charmed circle, and 80 was 
young Bill Armitage; and, 
mindful of our privilege, we 
brought along Corinna Rundle, 
the pretty visitor from New 
York, upon a sunny afternoon 
in that last summer of Miss 
Letty’s life. 
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“ Bill tells me that you eat 
Americans,” said Corinna, 
smiling. 

“Miss Letty,’ I declared, 
“has never recognised the 
peace of EKighty-Three. She’s 
still at war with the United 
States !”’ 

* Nonsense ! ”’ said the crisp 
voice of Miss Letty. ‘“ Sit 
down, my dear. If anyone 
eats you it will be your Cana- 
dian boy friend. When Bill 
looks at you I see hunger in 
his eye. One of the chief 
pleasures of summer is that it 
brings my American friends, 
along with the birds and flowers. 
As for those old quarrels, the 
bitterness is dead and buried, 
as it should be. Fortunately 
that doesn’t prevent us from 
treasuring the memory of the 
people who took part in them.” 

“ Tell her,’’ urged Bill, slyly, 
“about the second battle of 
Bunker Hill, Miss Letty.” 

Corinna Rundle raised a 
puzzled brow. ‘Surely there 
was only one battle of Bunker 
Hill ? ”’ 

“The young man is pulling 
your very shapely leg, my 
dear,” replied the mistress of 
Larrabee House, calmly. ‘‘ Once 
upon a time I went to Boston 
to see the sights, as all good 
Bluenoses do, and I was shown 
over the battlefield of Bunker 
Hill with a party of tourists. 
Our guide was a bloodthirsty 
young man. It’s only a little 
knoll—hardly worth fighting 
about, if you ask me—but he 
mowed the British down in heaps, 
all over the place. Finally, at 
the top, in the shadow of 
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that great ugly monument, I 
said, ‘Excuse me, young man. 
Were any Americans killed in 
the battle?’ And he waved 
his hand vaguely and said very 
dramatically, ‘Here General 
Warren fell!’ Well, I looked 
up at the top of that tall stone 
monstrosity and said, ‘ Broke 
his neck, I bet!’ ”’ 

‘¢__And she marched off the 
hill,” laughed Bill, ‘ carrying 
her umbrella at the ready— 
like a sword.” 

“Very bad manners,” de- 
clared Miss Letty vigorously, 
“and no excuse for me, for 
I’d been nicely brought up. 
Old Jim Durkin, now, was 
merely ignorant.’ 

‘“ What did he do ? ” queried 
Corinna. 

‘Jim, following the See- 
Boston-and-Die tradition of the 
Bluenoses, saved up his wages 
and crossed the Bay of Fundy. 
Jim was a morbid sort, and 
his first afternoon was spent 
amongst the tombstones in 
one of the old cemeteries. A 
number of the mounds were 
marked with little iron dises 
bearing the letters D.A.R., and 
out of the depths of his ignor- 
ance he declared to a group of 
reverent Bostonians that it 
sure beat Hell the way the 
Dominion Atlantic Railway 
went after tourists.” 

Corinna’s laughter sounded 
pleasantly along the verandah. 
“ Did they lynch him ? ” 

Miss Letty shook her hand- 
some head. “Oh dear, no. 
In San Francisco, now, or 
Chicago, or Tombstone, Arizona, 
or even your own New York, 
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my dear, they’d have shot him 
out of hand. But it was 
Boston, which is very highly 
cultured, so they ignored him. 
They probably recognised him 
for a poor stupid down-easter, 
and how was he to know that 
the Daughters of the American 
Revolution went in for ancestor 
worship ? ”’ 

“You mustn’t make fun of 
the D.A.R., Miss Letty,” said 
Corinna stoutly,. “I’m a 
Daughter myself—of the Revo- 
lution, not the Railway.” 

Miss Letty nodded vigorous 
approval. ‘Quite right, my 
dear. Wasn’t it our own Joe 
Howe who said that any people 
worth their salt preserved the 
relics and the memories of 
their forefathers? In some 
sort of pickle, one supposes. 
Well, no Chinaman ever wor- 
shipped his ancestors more than 
I do. I wish I could say the 
same for certain others in 
Oldport.”’ 

““T knew this was coming,” 
grinned young Bill Armitage. 

‘‘ A hundred and fifty years 
ago, my dear, this sleepy little 
town was one of the busiest 
seaports in the Province. Our 
ancestors built their own ships 
from their own timber, and 
they did quite a trade with 
the West Indies in fish and 
lumber. In those days Eng- 
land was always at war with 
somebody or other, and our 
seamen became the prey of 
privateers of half a dozen 
nations. Naturally they got 
fed up with it, fitted up priva- 
teers of their own, and began 
to play the same game. By 
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the time peace caine finally 
in 1815, the Nova Scotia priva- 
teersmen were known and 
respected from Cape Cod to 
the Spanish Main as a breed 
who could build, sail, and fight 
a ship to the King’s taste, 
Did you know that more than 
one-third of the ships lost by 
the Americans in the war of 
1812 were captured by Nova 
Scotia privateers? Not only 
deep-sea ships, mind you, for 
they went inshore and harried 
the coasting trade until grass 
was sprouting between the 
planks of New England 
wharves. Insurance on goods 
shipped from Boston to New 
Orleans went to a _ terrific 
premium. One small Nova 
Scotia schooner alone captured 
a hundred American ships dur- 
ing two years of the war, and 
sent sixty-two of them home 
to be condemned by the Halifax 
prize courts.”’ 

‘“‘The Americans,’’ said Cor- 
inna with spirit, ‘‘ were pretty 
good at that game, too, if I 
remember my school books 
correctly.” 

‘“‘ They had a bigger target to 
shoot at,’’ replied Miss Letty 
promptly. 

“They even landed on the 
coast of Britain once or twice,” 
persisted Corinna, wrinkling her 
nose at Bill and me. 

Miss Letty sniffed. ‘ John 
Paul Jones, I suppose. A 
renegade Scotsman with a 
Welsh name fighting for the 
Americans against the British. 
A sea-going chameleon, if you 
ask me, with a weakness for 
petty larceny.” 
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“Qhildren! Children!” mur- 
wured young Bill Armitage. 

“Well,” sighed Miss Letty, 
“to return to my pet griev- 
ance. For a long time I’ve 
been urging the erection of a 
monument to the Oldport 
privateersmen. Unfortunately 
monuments cost money, and 
money in Oldport is held prin- 
cipally by three families who 
don’t care a hoot about their 
privateering ancestors. Olivia 
Parkshaw told me very coldly, 
‘My deah Miss Larrabee, surely 
this is a time for thoughts of 
peace, not war. And our 
American visitors—what would 
they think of the monument, 
and of us? By all means, 
deah Miss Larrabee, let the 
dead past bury its dead.’ I 
said, ‘ Believe you me, my deah 
Mrs Parkshaw, the past isn’t 
dead by a jug-full. Besides, 
our American visitors will love 
it. It’s just the sort of thing 
they’re doing all the time and 
all over the place. If you took 
all the monuments in Boston 
alone, and stood ’em one upon 
another, you’d have enough to 
reach the moon.’ The trouble 
is, of course, she’s got priva- 
teering mixed up with piracy, 
and thinks it wasn’t quite 
respectable.’’ 

“ And was it?” asked Cor- 
inna, without guile. 

“ The Nova Scotia privateers, 
my dear, had to put up bonds 
ranging from £1500 to £3000 
with the Vice-Admiralty Court, 
and all prizes had to be properly 
condemned before they got a 
penny. Respectable? My dear, 
it was positively Sabbatical.” 
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‘‘ Speaking of ancestor wor- 
ship,’”’ ventured Bill, fearful 
that Corinna might be bored, 
‘“ aren’t you going to show the 


gal your own temple, Miss 
Letty ? ” 
“Sounds like idolatry,’ 


Corinna said. 

“That,” said Miss Letty, 
getting up, “is exactly what 
it is. Come inside, my dear.’ 

As we entered the sunny 
drawing-room of Larrabee 
House, Miss Letty cried 
‘‘ Shoosh !”’? and several asth- 
matic cats dropped reluctantly 
from old colonial chairs. She 
led us to the fireplace, where 
a great portrait of Colonel 
Sumter Larrabee looked down 
upon us from a commanding 
position over the mantelpiece. 
“T’m going to talk a blue 
streak, my dear, so please don’t 
try to get a word in edgeways. 
This is my great-great-grand- 
father Sumter Larrabee in the 
dress uniform of Tarleton’s 
Legion. A hawk’s face, just 
like mine, but very much 
better looking. That heavy 
sabre—the one hanging from 
the old cracked sword-belt over 
there—is the one he carried 
all through the Southern cam- 
paign. Banastre Tarleton’s 
cavalry was recruited largely 
from Loyalist gentlemen. Your 
War of Independence was really 
a civil war, my dear, in which 
the British and French troops 
were important incidentals. 
The battles in the history 
books were the show-pieces ; 
the real fighting—the relentless 
warfare that went on every 
day and night for nearly eight 
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years — was between loyalist 
and rebel. Sumter Larrabee 
often encountered his kinsman 
Thomas Sumter, who com- 
manded a partisan corps on 
the rebel side, and so it went 
—a terrible business of raids 
and ambushes, plantations 
burned and horses driven off, 
families divided, neighbour kill- 
ing neighbour, persecution and 
destitution. Finally, Lord 
Cornwallis made the enormous 
mistake of marching north. 
Of course, it was a mistake ! 
He could have held the south. 
The Loyalists were strong there, 
and they were fighting in their 
own paddocks. (Less than a 
hundred years later there was 
another civil war, like the first 
in many ways, and again the 
men from the deep south were 
marched to Virginia, and again 
the Yankees came in at the 
back door. But one war at a 
time.) 

“Sumter Larrabee was 
wounded at Cowpens and again 
at Yorktown just before the 
surrender. He recovered from 
his wound just in time to 
gather up his family and get 
out of the country, for the 
hatred that surged about the 
Loyalists was like a fire in the 
forest. There were five chil- 
dren: Catherine, Arabella, 
Priscilla, Flora, and the only 
boy, Allan. Allan and Flora 
were named after Sumter’s 
friends Allan and Flora Mac- 
Donald, who were Carolina 
Loyalists like himself. Yes, 
the famous Flora. How bit- 
terly she paid for her loyalties ! 
The MacDonalds went back to 
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Scotland ; but Sumter’s roots 
were in the New World; anq 
80, Of all the havens offered to 
the Loyalists, he chose Novag 
Scotia, like the whimsical man 
he was. 

“This is a portrait of Allan 
Larrabee, my _ great-grand- 
father, who was four years 
old when the family came to 
Nova Scotia. He became a 
ship-master, and when the war 
of 1812 broke out he fitted up 
@ privateer and waged a merry 
war along the coast of the 
United States. He sent twenty- 
two prizes home, and nobody 
knows how many he burned, 
for he’d inherited old Sumter’s 
bitterness. Finally, he was 
wounded and made prisoner 
by the American frigate Presi- 
dent. Stephen Decatur treated 
him well, and they corresponded 
for several years after the war. 

‘‘ Here’s an oil painting of 
Allan’s privateer Charming 
Sally—named after his wife, 
my great-grandmother. She 
—the brig, I mean—was re- 
fitted by the Yankees as a 
privateer, renamed General 
Greene, but she ran on the 
Nantucket Shoals trying to 
get away from a British man- 
o’-war, and was burned. And 
that’s a picture of my grand- 
father Praise - God Larrabee, 
who was born in 1818, when 
his parents had come under 
the influence of the New Light 
preaching. Praise-God went 
to sea like his father, and 
became a typical Bluenose 
skipper in the days when Nova 
Scotia ships went to every 
port between Halifax and Van- 
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couver, round by the east. A 
pig hard man, who ruled his 
crew with a heavy fist and 
held divine service every Sun- 
day, rain or shine, on the 
poop of his ship. Here’s his 
ship in this queer little paint- 
ing. Done by a water-front 
artist in Rouen in the ’sixties. 
A Frenchman, of course, and 
he painted the ensign upside 
down and streaming against 
the wind, just as you might 
expect. When grandfather 
bought the ship her name was 
Mazeppa, but he found out 
that Mazeppa was a naked 
man on a horse, and changed 
the name to Zephyr. Grand- 
papa was a stickler for pro- 
priety. He died of yellow 
fever in Guadeloupe in 1868. 
There used to be a good trade 
in those days between Nova 
Scotia and the West Indies: 
dried cod-fish and pine lumber 
southward, and rum, molasses, 
and Turk’s Island salt for the 
homeward voyage. The trade’s 
gone now, along with the sailing 
ships and loyalty and good 
manners. 

“ Here’s one of those awful 
tinted pictures that smart 
photographers, travelling about 
the countryside in buggies, used 
to turn out for the Victorians. 
Represents my father at the 
age of forty, and master of a 
clipper in the China trade at 
the time. A tall man with 
bushy black whiskers, as you 
see. Used to sing chanties 
for me—‘ Ay, ay, ay, Mister 
Stormalong,’ and things like 
that— and smoked horrible 
little black cigars which he 
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called cheroots. A constant 
menace to his whiskers. He 
was lost with his ship in a 
collision with a steamer off 
the island of Hainan in 1893. 
He’d put all his money in 
shares of the old Pine County 
Bank, and when the bank 
failed it took our timber lands 
and nearly everything else. 
Mother had a hard time to 
save Larrabee House. The 
double-liability business, you 
see. My brother Lawrence 
tried to get into the army, 
for wooden ships and ship- 
building were fading fast by 
that time. And I became a 
school-ma’am. 

“That old daguerreotype ? 
My father’s brother Jeremiah. 
Had a post in the provincial 
customs, or something of that 
sort, in the days before the 
provinces got together and de- 
cided to call themselves a 
Dominion. When the Ameri- 
can Civil War broke out in 
1861 he hustled off to Virginia 
and enlisted in the Confederate 
army. Said he wanted to have 
a crack at the Yankees. Father 
said he was a fool. My guess 
is that he was tired of ink and 
paper and wanted some excite- 
ment. He left a will saying 
that he wished to be buried at 
sea, but he was killed by a 
Yankee bullet at Antietam 
Creek and buried high and 
dry. There was no consistency 
about Jeremiah. 

‘“¢ And there, my dear, is my 
brother Lawrence in the uni- 
form of the Royal Canadian 
Regiment. He was shot dead 
when they tried to rush Cronje 
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on the last morning of Paarde- 
berg. The last of the Larrabee 
men.”’ 

“The Larrabee women? 
Well, they were good wives 
and mothers for the most 
part, content to remain in the 
background of the lives. of 
their men, trying—poor things 
—to create a domestic corral 
for the foot-loose Larrabees, 
who thought you had to die 
with your boots on to get 
into the Larrabee heaven. 
Some of the daughters got into 
the foreground. Arabella, old 
Sumter’s girl, for instance. She 
married a penniless young en- 
sign of foot in the Halifax 
garrison, and he turned out to 
be heir to a title and a great 
English estate. When she was 
very old and very grand she 
made the long westward voyage 
and came like a ghost to 
Larrabee House. Said she 
wanted to see it again befure 
she died. Praise-God Larrabee 
happened to be home from a 
voyage at the time, and there 
was a fearful row when she 
tripped over an old Turkey 
carpet in this room, and shouted 
‘Damn the thing!’  Praise- 
God delivered one of his deep- 
sea sermons on the spot, and 
his sister Joy-Forever ordered 
the sinner out of Larrabee 
House. 
never let them hear from her 
again. 

‘‘ Then there was Hope-Ever- 
more Larrabee, sister to Praise- 
God and Joy-Forever. She 
was the only one of Allan’s 
children with a sense of humour, 
and she ran away with a com- 


Arabella went, and 
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pany of strolling players. The 
only thing they ever heard of 
her was during the gold rush 
of Forty-Nine, when some wan- 
dering fellow from Oldport 
wrote home and said she was 
the toast of a California mining 
camp. Naomi Larrabee, one 
of old Praise-God’s daughters, 
used to write sentimental 
poetry, but I don’t think there 
were any other signs of weak- 
ness in the family. Me? I 
should have been a man!” 
Miss Letty, in full glow, was 
a delight to see and hear. I 
had made that lively tour of 
the Larrabee museum a great 
many times without being 
wearied of it, for her com- 
mentation was a gem of many 
facets, sparkling from a new 
angle at each approach. In 
cold print, somehow, her words 
are not the same. The ink 
dissolves them into something 
different and strange, and the 
flat page gives her wit the 
flatness of a wine that has 
been uncorked too long. Miss 
Letty never bored, and 80, 
because I loved her, I shall 
not write her dissertations on 
the other bric-a-brac which 
filled the room—the wedding 
dress of Patience Larrabee, 
the models of the Larrabee 
ships, the cloisonné ware from 
China, the log-book of the 
Charming Sally, the candle- 
moulds, hooked rugs, warming 
pans, duelling pistols, sextants, 
and the rest. But because old 
Sumter’s diary is the peg on 
which this story hangs, I must 
tell you what she said about it 
on that memorable afternoon. 
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The untidy thing lay in a 
glass case upon a little gate- 
leg table of maple wood, a 
great bundle of yellowish dog- 
eared paper covered with the 
faded ink from Sumter Larra- 
bee’s quill. The handwriting 
was bold and round, and it 
galloped over the sheets like 
a cavalry charge. The spelling 
was rather quaint in places, 
and flowery capital letters 
were scattered like subalterns 
through the rank and file of 
words. 

‘“ Here’s Colonel Sumter Lar- 
rabee’s diary,’’ Miss Letty said. 
“When he hung up his sabre 
he cut himself a bunch of quills 
and made good use of them. 
He kept the thing for thirty 
years. Some days he simply 
noted the weather and the 
direction of the wind, but most 
of the time there was some- 
thing interesting to jot down; 
for he was town magistrate, 
custos rotulorum, boss of the 
Pine County Militia, owner of 
half a dozen ships, shareholder 
in no less than nine privateers, 
proprietor of a general store, a 
pillar of the Church of Eng- 
land, deputy registrar of the 
Vice-Admiralty Court, and a 
general father-confessor to the 
whole community. He came 
to Nova Scotia determined to 
rebuild his lost fortunes, and 
despite the fact that he was 
generous to a fault, he very 
nearly did it. His diary began 
a8 a record of his struggles, 
but he extended its scope to 
include the struggles of those 
about him, and that’s what 
makes it the wonderful docu- 
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ment it is. I should properly 
say, it was. The diary was 
kept at Larrabee House in a 
trunk for many years, because 
Sumter’s immediate descend- 
ants were too close to the 
events he recorded to be inter- 
ested in them. Then my father 
in a rash moment decided to 
exhibit it in this little glass 
case in the Town Hall. Rash ? 
It was madness! Entries in 
that diary concerning certain 
ancestors of the town didn’t 
make very sweet reading for 
their families in 1865, when 
lumbering and _ shipbuilding 
were at their height and for- 
tunes had been made. You 
can guess what happened. 
Weeks, months—whole years 
of the diary disappeared. The 
glass case had no lock. It 
was a simple matter. Hey 
presto! and the family skele- 
tons were safe in the cupboards 
again. When the damage had 
been done, my father brought 
the diary home and flung it 
with more sorrow than anger 
into the old trunk, and went 
off to sea and washed it from 
his mind. Later on, I dug it 
out again, found the glass 
case in the attic, and put the 
thing on exhibition here, like 
a cheese in a grocery store.”’ 
There was no tea that after- 
noon. As we sauntered back 
to the rickety verandah, Miss 
Letty said, “I’ve an errand 
down-town. Miss Rundle, if 
you and Bill would like to sit 
and listen to the birds and bees, 
please make yourselves at home. 
You ”—catching me lightly but 
firmly by the lapel—“ can drive 
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me to Park Road. I won’t 
have you playing gooseberry. 
Where’s my hat?” Miss Letty 
had a man’s habit of flinging 
her headgear into all sorts of 
places, and the hat was found 
on the back of a chair in the 
kitchen. ‘ The hats they make 
for women nowadays don’t fit 
my hair worth a darn,’ she 
grumbled, pinning the thing 
on the forward slope of her 
coiffure. ‘ If I stick it on the 
back of my head I look like 
a Grand Bank fisherman in 
port for bait, and when I wear 
it this way I look as if I’m 
going to ride a horse. Well, 
I’d rather look horsey than 
fishy. It’s the Larrabee blood.” 

Gliding down to Park Road, 
Miss Letty said in a musing 
voice, “‘ The little Yankee’s 
charming, isn’t she? I’d rather 
like to see ’em make a match 
of it. Its time Bill married.” 

‘* Romance,” I said, dodging 
an ox-team and a dog-fight, 
“is not in your line. What 
are you up to, calling on Park 
Road? Getting high-hat in 
your old age? ”’ 

Miss Letty sniffed. “I’m 
going this way to satisfy my 
own curiosity. I'll satisfy yours 
tomorrow.” 

“Come across!” I urged in 
the manner of Hollywood 
policemen. ‘‘ Come clean!” 

‘*T’m going to test a proverb,” 
she confessed. 

“ That a queen may look at 
a cat?’ I suggested cheer- 
fully. 

“That the pen,’ said Miss 
Letty with dignity, ‘‘ is mightier 
than the sword.”’ 
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The home of the Burpee J, 
Parkshaws is an aloof dwelling, 
hidden in fine old elms at g 
respectable distance from the 
street which leads to our one 
and only park. Mrs Burpee J. 
Parkshaw perceived Miss Letty 
marching up the long gravel 
driveway, and deliberated too 
long upon the expediency of 
“Not At Home”; but she 
greeted the last of the Larrabees 
with what our Oldport news- 
paper always calls ‘her own 
inimitable charm,’’ and hurled 
a salvo about the weather, 
the forthcoming garden party 
of Holy Trinity Church, and 
the Fund for Missions in the 
vain hope of directing her 
visitor’s mind into comfortable 
channels. 

“TI won’t beat about the 
bush,”’ Miss Letty announced 
firmly; ‘I’ve come to talk 
about that monument to the 
privateersmen.”’ The inimit- 
ably charming smile of Mrs 
Parkshaw passed swiftly into 
the inevitably alarming not- 
today - thank - you expression 
which she reserved for hobos 
and magazine salesmen. 

‘““My deah Miss Larrabee,” 
said the transfigured Mrs Park- 
shaw, “surely we have gone 
over that before.” 

‘“‘ Knowing your interest in 
the monument,’’ pursued Miss 
Letty brightly, ‘‘ I’m sure you'll 
be glad to know that I’ve found 
a means of paying for a first- 
class job. The fact is, my 
deah Mrs Parkshaw, I’ve found 
an old copy of great-great- 
grandfather Sumter Larrabee’s 
diary. Rummaging in the attic, 
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T’d yever have thought that 
Joy- Forever Larrabee had 

ption enough to sit down 
and copy that enormous thing, 
put apparently she had and 
did. A dried-up old maid— 
like me, you know—and I 
suppose she’d nothing better 
to do.” 

“ T don’t quite see——” mur- 
mured Mrs Parkshaw indiffer- 
ently. 

‘Why, it’s priceless, my 
deah Mrs Parkshaw. Do you 
realise that Colonel Sumter 
Larrabee was the Pepys of 
Nova Scotia? Here, for the 
first time, is his diary complete 
in every detail, including the 
bits that disappeared from the 
original seventy years ago. 
Can’t you picture the news- 
papers? ‘A cross-section of 
provincial life in the early 
days.’ —‘ Montreal Gazette.’ 
‘A marvellous record of early 
colonial life by a keen and 
competent observer.’—‘ Toronto 
Star.’ ‘A rich and stirring 
voice from the past.’—* Winni- 
peg Tribune.’ Why, the pub- 
lication of that diary will pay 
for a whole flock of monuments ! 
People will rush to buy it. 
You'll be anxious for a first 
edition yourself, I’m _ sure. 
After all, your husband’s family 
is mentioned in various ways.” 

“In —ah—what sort of 
ways ?’? murmured Mrs Park- 
shaw faintly. 

Miss Letty rummaged in a 
worn handbag and brought 
forth spectacles and paper. 

“T brought a few quota- 
tions along. Just like a book 
agent! lLet’s see now.” She 
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held a sheet of notepaper 
towards the light, and her 
spectacles gleamed. 


““¢ July 14, 1802. This day 
comes in Fair and Hott with 
a light breeze from the S.W. 
Nathaniel Patch comes to my 
House in the afternoon with 
a Portugee woman, saying she 
had Begged Passage to N. 
Scotia in his vessel from Trini- 
dada. Her English verry scant 
but as far as I could Under- 
stand she claims to be the Wife 
of young Elkanah Parkshaw, 
who was in Trinidada three 
years ago in Mr. Holden’s brig 
Trusty. HE. Parkshaw was mar- 
ried here last year to a M‘Nish 
girl from Port Clyde. N. Patch 
says the Woman is a Papist 
and the Marrage in Trinidada 
was performed by a Priest. 
I did not know what to Do 
but Finally told her E. Park- 
shaw died of Scurvy on the 
Voyage Home and gave her 
£3 Halifax currency and ar- 
ranged a Passage for her in 
Mr. Thorpe’s Schooner Wave, 
sailing for the W. Indies to- 
morrow. E. Parkshaw is a 
Rascall who deserves a Taste 
of the Whip, but his present 





Wife is a Good Woman 
and 999 
“That,” Mrs Parkshaw 


uttered in a still small voice, 
‘¢ will be enough, Miss Larrabee. 
A document of that sort is 
much too—ah—personal to be 
given to the public. Really, 
Miss Larrabee—a_ personal 
record of Colonel Sumter Larra- 
bee’s—a man, one has heard, 
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of the highest sense of honour 
—your great-great-grandfather 
would turn over in his 
grave——”’ 

Miss Letty nodded the eques- 
trian hat vigorously. ‘“ If you 
ask me, my deah Mrs Park- 
shaw, there’s going to be quite 
an upheaval in the Old Burial 
Ground.”’ 

Mrs Parkshaw studied the 
battered handbag bleakly. ‘If 
it is merely a matter of raising 
funds for the monument, Miss 
Larrabee, I’m sure we—my 
husband and I—would be very 
glad to help. I think you told 
me there was a Parkshaw, a 
privateer ?” 

“ Privateersman,’’ corrected 
Miss Letty briskly. ‘Job 
Parkshaw, a brother of the 
Rasecall. Job was captain of 
the Oldport privateer Loyalty. 
It was Job who captured the 
Boston privateer Black Hawk 
after a three-hour fight in 
January 1813, and brought 
his prize home in the teeth of 
a blizzard.” 

“ Ah!” breathed Mrs Park- 
shaw. ‘How much do you 
think we ought to subscribe ? ”’ 

‘“‘Three hundred dollars,” 
sighed Miss Letty in a bored 
voice, ‘‘ would be very nice.”’ 

Herkimer Pottlegait lives in 
a mansion not far from the 
residence of the Burpee J. 
Parkshaws. It is built after 
the style of a chateau on the 
Loire, which was seen and 
much admired by earlier Pottle- 
gaits on a honeymoon tour of 
Europe. You approach it by 
a circular driveway bordered 
by gleaming blue Colorado 
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spruce trees. Herkimer ig 
President of the Oldport Rotary 
Club, a trustee of the Baptist 
Church, and a zealous worker 
in the cause of temperance, 
He is in great demand at 
temperance gatherings every- 
where, and he was, in fact, 
walking up and down the 
Louis Quinze drawing-room re- 
hearsing a few telling phrases 
for his speech to the Blue 
Ribbon Temperance Society 
when he espied the approach 
of Miss Letty Larrabee. She 
looked very slight and insig- 
nificant between the blue spruce 
sentinels. 

“‘ Here comes that Larrabee 
woman again,’”’ he announced 
in the midst of a withering 
blast against the cocktail habit. 
Mrs Pottlegait, an admiring 
audience of one, looked up 
in mild surprise at the sudden 
change of subject, and she was 
holding an expression of vague 
astonishment when Miss Letty, 
hurling a ‘“How’re you, 
Maggie ? ” at the maid, stalked 
along the impressive hall and 
entered the room. 

“ How d’you do ? ” said Miss 
Letty. 

“ J’do,” grunted Herkimer 
Pottlegait. ‘‘ Very busy, Miss 
Larrabee, very busy indeed. 
Quite welcome, of course.” 

“Tt’s about the monument 
to our privateering ancestors,” 
Miss Letty explained softly. 

“Do you know,” thundered 
Herkimer, shaking a finger at 
her in his famous down-with- 
the-demon-Drink manner,“ that 
the great Lord Nelson said that 
privateers were nothing more 
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or less than pirates, and should 
be hanged as such ? ” 

“Lord Nelson,’ said Miss 
Letty tartly, ‘‘ was always put- 
ting the telescope to his blind 
eye. Did you ever look at a 
picture of Lady Hamilton ? 
The poorest sailor in his fleet 
could have seen through that 
woman with half an eye. Be- 
sides, he was speaking for the 
Navy, who didn’t want anybody 
cutting in on the prize money.”’ 

“ P’raps so,”’ admitted Herki- 
mer Pottlegait, remembering 
that to err was human. ‘ To 
get down to brass tacks, Miss 
Larrabee, I am afraid that 
you’re wasting your time. I 
refuse to contribute one cent 
towards what I can only 
describe as the purely orna- 
mental side of life, while thou- 
sands of my fellow-men are 
grovelling in the gutter——” 

“Good heavens, where?” 
demanded Miss Letty in a 
horrified voice. 

“ Everywhere, madam, every- 
where !’’ thundered Herkimer, 
flinging his arms wide in the 
gesture which never failed to 
evoke a tumult of applause. 

“ Humph! Everywhere but 
Oldport perhaps. Unless 
you’re counting Jed Kyte. 
Jed’s been the town drunkard 
for so many years that he 
regards it as a semi-official 
position.”’ 

“Chah!’’ said Herkimer. He 
hooked his thumbs in the arm- 
holes of his waistcoat and 
began to pace the room like a 
bagpiper. ‘ You understand, 
of course, Miss Larrabee, that 
my refusal to contribute to 
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your monument is in no sense 
made in a penurious spirit. 
It’s the principle. The prin- 
ciple. I have to consider my 
principles.”” He made a march- 
ing song of ‘ Principle,’ stepping 
along, left-right-left-right, with 
a heavy left foot down on the 
‘Prin,’ and Miss Letty and 
Mrs Pottlegait surveyed his 
advancing and receding figure 
with the bright interest of 
kittens watching a pendulum. 
Miss Letty waited for him to 
come to rest, but it became 
obvious that Herkimer was 
wound up thoroughly, and she 
resolved to take up the offen- 
sive as best she could. 

(‘* After all, my dears, it’s no 
fun to shoot at a sitting bird! ’’) 

‘¢ No doubt,”’ she said loudly, 
‘‘ you contribute very heavily 
to the Total Abstinence and 
Anti-Saloon Fund, Mr Pottle- 
gait.” 

This, for some reason, brought 
Mr Pottlegait up with a round 
turn. ‘ The—er—ah—Depres- 
sion, Miss Larrabee, has forced 
me to retrench in all directions. 
Needless to say, I still give 
more than I can afford, much 
more, though it seems small, 
no doubt, in comparison with 
the contributions of those 
whose investments have been 
more fortunate.” 

“Sad,” murmured Miss 
Letty, ‘(and very neatly ex- 
pressed, I’m sure. -‘Three hun- 
dred Oldport people, many of 
them not descended from pri- 
vateersmen, have contributed 
to the Memorial fund. Sums 
ranging from fifty cents to five 
dollars. I’ve got $800 from 
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them, but, of course, they’re 
working people and merchants 
—not dependent upon invest- 
ments for their extravagances. 
I need $1200 more, and I’ve 
hit on a means of raising it 
without further begging. That’s 
what I came to say.” 

“Ah?” A beautiful smile 
spread over Herkimer’s face. 
“Splendid, Miss Larrabee. 
And what is this fortunate 
discovery ? ” 

“The Sumter Larrabee 
diary,”’ Miss Letty said, nod- 
ding her head gently. ‘ As 
you probably know, the original 
diary was exposed—that’s the 
only word for it—in the town 
hall for a year or so during the 
lifetime of my father. He had 
an absurd idea that tourists 
and travelling salesmen and 
other transient students of his- 
tory would handle the thing 
with a reverence proper to its 
value. And certain persons 
unknown—souvenir hunters, no 
doubt—removed parts of it 
with a complete disregard for 
the purely ornamental side of 
life as represented by the 
Colonel’s diary. No order or 
system about the theft, of 
course. They just skipped 
lightly through thirty years 
of Oldport history, culling a 
few days here and a week 
there, like a child loose in a 
flower garden.” 

“T’ve always understood,” 
Herkimer Pottlegait said curi- 
ously, “‘ that the mutilations 
rendered the Larrabee diary 
valueless to a publisher.”’ 

* Quite so. But last week a 
miracle happened. I went up 
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to the attic, looking for an olq 
rocking-chair to give Pansy 
Flick, the old negress who dogg 
my washing, and under the 
chair, covered with a bushel 
of cobwebs, was a small pine 
box containing a complete copy 
of the diary in Joy-Forever 
Larrabee’s handwriting.” 

‘“‘ Remarkable,” agreed Mr 
and Mrs Pottlegait in a bored 
duet. 

Miss Letty smiled in what 
she hoped was a coy manner, 
but her Iron Dukeish features 
were not meant for that sort 
of thing, and the effect was 
rather diabolical. 

“A complete copy! The 
thing will be a sensation. Pub- 
lishers will bid against each 
other for the book rights. Why, 
I could go around and get an 


advance subscription from 
every man and woman in 
Oldport. Even you. Especi- 


ally you, Mr Pottlegait.” 

‘¢ You mean,”’ said Herkimer, 
in a voice that did not svund 
a bit like the thunderer of the 
platforms, ‘“ that my — er— 
antecedents are mentioned ? ” 

“Yes, indeed,’? Miss Letty 
confirmed brightly. ‘I brought 
along a sample or two, know- 
ing how pleased you would 
be.”” She rummaged in the 
old handbag and _ shuffled 
bits of notepaper. ‘“‘ Here we 
are— 


“¢ January 21, 1795. This 
Day comes in Verry Cold with 
no wind. James Pottlegait 
brought before me for Stealing 
Rum from Mr Stimson’s brig 
Dolphin, lately home from 
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Jamaica and discharging at 
my Wharf. Verry Cold in the 
Courtroom so that I was 
Obliged to wrap my feet in a 
Shaul and put my old Cavalry 
Cloke about my Shoulders. 
J. Pottlegait is a Rascall who 
deserted from the Halifax Gari- 
son and came to this place a 
Few Years Ago. At that Time 
I saved him from a Guard in 
search of Deserters from H.M. 
Forces because he had Taken 
Up with an Ingerby girl and 
there was a Child. He has 
since been a Sorce of Much 
Trouble in the Town, hence I 
ordered 100 Lashes at the 
Whipping Post. I stood in 
the Snow and watched them 
Well Laid On and had him 
Put in the Jail Hutt. As 
there is no Heat in the Jail 
Hutt I sent up an old Quilt 
tonight by an Indian Woman, 
with Instructions to Sergeant 
O’Rourke to unlock the Hutt 
for her and to see that she 
Rubed J. Pottlegait’s Back 
with a Salve which her people 
make from Bear’s Greece.’ ”’ 


“ Horrible,’’ shuddered Her- 
kimer. 


“ And here again— 


“ ¢ September 4, 1798. Span- 
ish brig Nostra Senora del 
Carmen gets over the Bar this 
Morning’s Tide, prize to my 
privateer True Briton. Taken 
off La Guayra. Cargo of Cacao 
with some Timber made from 
the Palm Tree apparrently De- 
signed for Slats to Shingle 
upon, also 2000 dollars Silver. 
Privateersmen Verry Merry this 
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evening and I was Obliged to 
go with the Sheriff to restore 
Order in the Lower Town, 
where James Pottlegait has 
set up a Low Drinking House. 
They were Inclined to Resent 
my interference and I Set 
About Them with my ash 
stick to Good Purpose. J. 
Pottlegait said, By God, Colonel 
Larrabee, you are not in Tarle- 
ton’s Legion now, and I said, 
More’s the Pity, Sir, for I 
carried a Sabre in Those Times 
and not a Wooden Switch. 
He has a Broken Head and 
the Sheriff under my Orders 
Staved his Rum Casks, so I 
do not anticippate further 
Trouble from this Sorce for a 
Time.’ ” 


Herkimer Pottlegait cleared 
his throat very loudly at this 
point. 

‘¢ Miss Larrabee, I am a man 
of few words. The—ah—docu- 
ment you possess is one which 
might create many unfortunate 
impressions. It would undo 
the—ah—sober lives and honest 
purpose of several generations. 
Now, I believe that you in- 
formed me upon some previous 
occasion that there was a 
Pottlegait who served his coun- 
try bravely in the war of 
1812——_—” 

‘Jonathan Pottlegait,’” af- 
firmed Miss Letty, ‘a son of 
the—ah—unfortunate James 
Jonathan sailed with the Old- 
port privateer Vengeance in 
1812, and became a prize 
master at the age of twenty- 
two. In April 1814 he started 
for Nova Scotia with the cap- 











tured American schooner Lea- 
ington, the prize crew consisting 
of three men, a negro boy, and 
himself. The prisoners, eight 
men, burst from the hold armed 
with muskets and _ cutlasses 
obtained from some hidden 
store, and there was a desper- 
ate struggle on the schooner’s 
deck. The Oldport men were 
getting the worst of it, but 
Jonathan went berserk with a 
tomahawk, and the fight ended 
with the red jack still flying. 
Jonathan was a stout fellow.” 

‘‘ Indeed,’”’ said Herkimer. 
“T should like to see my 
heroic ancestor’s name recorded 
on your monument, Miss Larra- 
bee. I am prepared to pay 
handsomely for that privilege.” 

“* No need of that,”’ declared 
Miss Letty firmly. ‘“ You 
mustn’t forget the Depression, 
Mr Pottlegait. Your contri- 
bution to the Oldport Privateer 
Memorial may seem small in 
comparison with the contri- 
butions of those whose invest- 
ments havebeen more fortunate, 
nevertheless I insist that four 
hundred dollars will be quite 
enough.”’ 

Herkimer coughed violently. 
“ Four—did I understand you 
to say. Ah, yes, of course, 
Miss Larrabee. Four hundred 
dollars. Dorothea, my cheque- 
book, please.” 

The Grooby sisters occupy 
what the real estate agents 
would call “ a fine old mansion 
in the Early Colonial Style.” 
It is a mighty wooden box 
painted green, a dark and 
rather dingy green, with orna- 
mental shutters flanking tall 
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windows of many small panes, 
with a sedately pillared portico, 
a fanlight over the main door, 
narrow dormers peering from 
a mansard roof, clustered chim- 
neys, and a great straggle of 
outbuildings at the back. Up- 
like the more modern homes of 
Oldport, it is cheek-by-jowl with 
the street; for it was built by 
a generation who did not faney 
shovelling their way to the 
road in winter time, and sun- 
light and the vulgar gaze are 
shut out by venetian blinds. 
The front of the ground floor 
is occupied by two large par- 
lours, one each side of the 
central hall, and in the per- 
petual twilight of those austere 
chambers the Grooby sisters 
hold court, for they are the 
unchallenged rulers of Old- 
port society. The Grooby for- 
tune is old. It is much older 
than the Grooby sisters, and 
Oldport rumour (not always 
reliable) says that Albertina 
and Victoria Grooby came over 
with Columbus. As befits an 
ancient fortune it is guarded 
jealously, partly by Govern- 
ment bonds and largely by the 
solid steel and brick of the Old- 
port Bank. The Grooby deposit 
at the Oldport Bank is said to 
be anywhere from $100,000 to 
$500,000, a fine old account 
duly reverenced by a succes- 
sion of awe-smitten managers. 
It is true that the Grooby 
fortune thus ensconced earns 
only a meagre 2 per cent or 80, 
but it possesses a security 
inviolable in a changeful world, 
and it enables the Grooby 
sisters to look down upon the 
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wives of bankers. This, as 
every provincial society knows, 
is an Olympian height. The 
Grooby sisters are die-hards in 
many ways, and in no way 
more than their maintenance 
of two horses and a carriage. 
To see them being driven 
sedately along Main Street in 
this gleaming equipage, ignor- 
ing the parked automobiles on 
either hand and breathing the 
gasolene-tainted air with up- 
tilted nostrils, is to whisk 
yourself back forty years. For 
generations their great ramb- 
ling house was known as ‘ the 
Grooby place’ or _ simple 
‘Grooby’s,’ but as its social 
position became more and more 
impregnable with the passing 
years, and invitations to tea 
became a passport into Old- 
port’s most exclusive circle, 
the wags began to call it the 
Royal Box, and so it is known. 

To the Royal Box, then, 
Miss Letty addressed herself 
with the air of a bold invader 
who, having taken the out- 
lying bastions, approaches the 
citadel at last. -‘She set up a 
mighty rat-tat-tat on the fine 
old brass knocker, and the 
sound went booming into the 
east parlour where the Grooby 
sisters were condescending to 
the new minister’s wife. ‘ It’s 
Letitia Larrabee,’’ announced 
Albertina, peeping from the 
edge of a venetian blind. Vic- 
toria put her teacup down with 
the resolute air of one who 
faces a disagreeable but inevit- 
able duty. She sniffed. The 
minister’s wife inquired mildly, 
“Whoisshe? Mr Trebblesalm 


mentioned a Miss Larrabee. 
What’s she like ? ” 

‘* A retired school-teacher,” 
said Victoria acidly, ‘ who 
talks like a history book.”’ 

‘“* A bit queer,’”’ added Alber- 
tina, listening to a slow shuffle 
from the hall as an ancient 
maid proceeded to answer that 
thunderous summons. “ Al- 
ways living in the past.’ 

“Tf you let that woman 
talk five minutes,” pursued 
Victoria, “‘ you'll think you’re 
living one hundred and fifty 
years ago. Old family, of 
course. Came down in the 
world. The Larrabees were 
Loyalists who came here some 
time after Oldport was founded. 
The Groobys, of course, were 
here from the first. Obadiah 
Grooby was one of the original 
proprietors who came here 
from Massachusetts before the 
Revolution. Pilgrim stock, you 
know. We are descended from 
Miles Standish, as a matter of 
fact.” 

“Pilgrim blood,” observed 
Mrs Trebblesalm, “is rather a 
fetish in the United States. 
It entitles you to membership 
in the Mayflower Society, or 
something like that.’ 

‘One is interested in one’s 
descent,” replied Victoria 
primly, “‘ but one doesn’t care 
to be absurd about it. Show 
Miss Larrabee in, Jennie.” 

The last of the Larrabees 
entered the room quickly, and 
there were introductions. 
‘“* Miss Larrabee,’ explained 
Victoria with a cold smile, 
“has an obsession for building 
a monument to certain of her 
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forefathers who went in for 
nautical brigandage.”’ 

‘“ And that,’’ declared Miss 
Letty promptly, “is just what 
I’ve come to talk about.” 

‘“‘T must be getting along,” 
murmured the minister’s wife. 

“Please stay !’’ Miss Letty 


urged. ‘* You’ll be interested, 
I’m sure.” 
“Yes, stay. Do!” said 


Albertina, blithely unconscious 
of a withering look from Vic- 
toria. Her sister turned to 
Miss Letty frostily. ‘“ You 
must have something new, Miss 
Larrabee. I’m sure you don’t 
wish to go over the old ground 
again ? ”’ 

“* Well,”’ Miss Letty prattled, 
‘¢ it’s like the bride’s accessories 
—you know, something old and 
something new. I’ve dis- 
covered a complete copy of 
my great - great - grandfather 
Sumter lLarrabee’s famous 
diary, made before the original 
was mutilated. I’m going to 
have it published, and I expect 
to raise enough money from 
the royalties to complete the 
monument. No need to bother 
the public any more. I knew 
you’d be glad to know.” 

‘“‘ Thank you, I’m sure,” said 
Victoria in a calm voice. *‘ And 
is that all, Miss Larrabee ? ” 

“‘ Tt’s quite a lot, isn’t it? ”’ 
demanded Miss Letty, with 
something like a snort. ‘‘ Surely 
you’re aware, Miss Grooby, that 
during my father’s time some 
of the most interesting por- 
tions of the diary were removed 
by persons unknown? And 
now, behold !—I have the whole 
story, and what a story! The 
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rude forefathers of the hamlet 
come to life! A full deserip. 
tion of your own ancestor, the 
founder of your fine old family, 
Miss Grooby. I’m sure Mrs 
Trebblesalm would enjoy it.” 

Her black eyes, gleaming 
with confidence, met the blue 
stare of Victoria and received 
a cold shock. Victoria wag 
looking down upon Miss Letty 
from the awful height of the 
Grooby social eminence ; from 
somewhere above the timber- 
line, in the bleak region of 
perpetual snow. 

“Go on,” uttered Victoria 
Grooby through her false teeth. 

Miss Letty produced the fate- 
ful notepaper from the wom 
handbag, settled her glasses 
comfortably, and read in a good 
round voice— 


‘6 ¢ September 4, 1797. Hott 
close Weather with wind at 
S.W. and a Smell of Smoke 
which I take to be the Forest 
Fire at Goose Hills, of which 
Mr. Preston informed me yester- 
day. This day Obadiah, late 
sergeant of Goreham’s Rangers, 
comes to me asking that I 
Open Subscriptions for Shares 
in a Privateer against the 
French and Spanish. 
on Condition that Obadiah 
goes in the Privateer, for 
though he has no Navigation 
he is a Good Fighting Man and 
Capable. He came to N. Scotia 
in the early days with Gore- 
ham’s Reg’t and served with 
Wolfe at Louisburg. Goreham 
raised his Rangers mostly from 
American half breeds and Oba- 
diah has a Good Deal of 
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Mohock Blood. He has a 
Big High Nose like the Mohocks 
and when he Settled here the 
Mick-a-Macks (whose Noses are 
Somewhat Flatt) called him 
Gros Bec. The Mick-a-Macks 
at that Time spoke More French 
than English. He is a Very 
Intelligent Man, has married 
a White Woman and is Very 
Shrewd in Business, and has 
taken the Name of Obadiah 
Gros Bec or Groby. He has 
peen on the Spanish Main 
pefore in Mr Oglethorpe’s 
schooner. His son a fine sturdy 
flow is Also Going in the 
new Privateer. Tonight I 
wite to Sir John Wentworth 
at Halifax for a letter of Mark 
against the French and 
Spanish.’ ”’ 


There was an ominous silence 
in the gloom of the long parlour, 
broken sharply by Mrs Trebble- 
salm’s chair falling over back- 
wards as that lady, in some 
agitation, came to her feet. 
“T must—I really must—be 
going, Miss Grooby.”’ She stood 
not upon the order of her going 
but went at once, and in her 
retreat from the Royal Box 
there was every appearance of 
fight. Frosty silence descended 
upon the room again, while 
Albertina looked as if she 
wanted to cry, and Victoria 
looked icicles at Miss Letty. 

When at last Victoria Grooby 
spoke, her voice shattered that 
fearsome quiet like a pistol 
shot. “ This,” she said in a 
hard, hard voice, “is black- 
mail, of course.”’ 

“Tt’s whitemail,”’ said Miss 
VOL. COXLI.—NO. MCCCCLVII. 
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Letty, unabashed. “ I’m glad 
we understand each other, 
though.” 

‘¢ And how much, Miss Larra- 
bee, would you take to suppress 
the publication of this scan- 
dalous document ? ”’ 

Miss Letty pursed her lips 
and squinted her eyes, as if the 
calculation were a matter for 
higher mathematics. ‘“ I— 
think—that a subscription— 
of — about — five — hundred 
dollars — would — do — the 
trick.” 

The voice of Victoria Grooby 
rose an octave. ‘ Albertina ! 
You’re my witness! Five hun- 
dred dollars! You heard every 
word, Albertina !’”’ She turned 
her cold blue eyes upon the 
last of the Larrabees like a 
double-barrelled gun. They 
glittered malevolently over her 
prominent nose—the nose that 
was aquiline as Miss Letty’s 
but more fleshy and more 
flaring in the nostril, a Big 
High Nose like the Mohocks. 
There was triumph in her voice, 
and something wild, like the 
echo of a war-whoop. ‘ Miss 
Larrabee, I have you! There 
is a law in this country. The 
day—the very moment that 
Sumter Larrabee’s diary 
appears in public print, I shall 
have you arrested for attempted 
extortion. Albertina is my 
witness. The people of Old- 
port can judge then if it’s 
better for me to have an 
Indian in my family tree than 
for the  great-great-grand- 
daughter of Oolonel Sumter 
Larrabee to serve a term in the 
county jail for blackmail.” 

M 
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Miss Letty folded the note- 
paper carefully, slipped it into 
the handbag, and _ sighed. 
‘¢ Albertina,’’ she observed, 
getting to her feet and smooth- 
ing her skirt, “ left the room 
five minutes ago—when you 
first said ‘blackmail.’ She 
didn’t hear my offer, which 
is a pity, for I understand she 
has a bank account of her 
own and she might have ap- 
preciated the bargain I’m offer- 
ing.”” She walked smartly to 
the hall and turned for a 
Parthian shot. ‘The price 
goes up one hundred dollars a 
day, Miss Grooby. I'll hold 
the offer open for a week.” 
She let herself out, and closed 
the big front door with a slam 
that echoed throughout the 
Royal Box. 

Letitia Larrabee stepped into 
the street with the air of a 
conqueror, but as she turned 
up the side lane towards Nigger 
Town, past the straggling out- 
buildings of the Grooby house, 
where the air was rich with 
the smell of the Grooby stable, 
she was conscious of a cold 
feeling of defeat. ‘‘ This,” she 
mused, ‘is how old Sumter 
felt, riding home from York- 
town.’”’ Her musings were 
broken at this point by a 
sharp ‘Pssst!’ Albertina 
Grooby was beckoning from 
the shadowy doorway of the 
stable and casting fearful 
glances towards the Royal 
Box. Miss Letty hesitated, all 
the martial instinct of the 
Larrabees suspecting an 
ambush. 
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“Tf you’re imitating you 
ancestor,’’ she said Pitilessly, 
“his name was Big Nose, not 
Snake-in-the-Grass.”’ 

‘““Miss Larrabee,” gabbled 
Albertina hurriedly, “yoy 
mustn’t take Victoria too seri- 
ously. Always a hot-headed 
girl. She'll calm down to- 
morrow. Please, Miss Larra- 
bee, don’t do anything rash. 
I heard what you said. I-—] 
was listening in the dining. 
room. I could see what was 
going to happen, and J—J 
thought perhaps I might catch 
you in the lane.” 

‘I thought I saw your skirt 
beyond the dining-room door,” 
Miss Letty said. 

‘¢ Miss Larrabee, our ancestor 
was a privateersman, wasn’t 
he? You’d put his name on 
the monument, wouldn’t you, 
spelt with two O’s and a Y—if 
I paid what you ask ? ” 

“Quite right. Obadiah 
Grooby—two O’s and a Y,” 
Miss Letty nodded briskly. 

Albertina Grooby produced 
a bag, one of the cheap shop- 
ping satchels provided by enter- 
prising Oldport grocers, brought 
forth a cheque-book, and waved 
it placatingly. ‘* Miss Larra- 
bee, the amount is five hundred 
dollars until tomorrow, isn’t 
it? You won’t go back on 
that ? ” 

‘“‘ Five hundred dollars cash 
in hand. That’s what I said, 
and that’s what I stick to. 
I’m not in the habit of making 
‘ Injun bargains,’ Miss Grooby.” 

‘Miss Larrabee, if you will 
just walk down the street a8 
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far a8 the bank, I will join you 
there in three minutes. Vic- 
toria mustn’t see us together.” 

“I’m glad to see,’ Miss 
Letty said grimly, “ that the 
Groobys are Still Very Shrewd 
in Business.’’ 


Letitia Larrabee died in the 
year following these quaint 
events. Of her passing, her 
purial in the sea off Topsail 
Point, and the terms of her 
extraordinary will, I shall say 
nothing, for the tale is long 
enough ; but I should mention 
that the Larrabee relics may 
be seen in the museum of the 
Pine County Historical Society, 
and that the original Sumter 
Larrabee diary is now saie 
from further mutilation in the 
archives at Ottawa. Of the 
copy made by Joy-Forever 
Larrabee no trace was ever 
found. Did it ever exist? 
Bill and Corinna Armitage think 
so, and say that Sumter’s quill 
was mightier than his sabre. 
Or was Miss Letty privateering 
under a false letter-of-marque ? 
I only know that she died with 
the old mischievous smile upon 
her lips, and that she carried 


the mystery with her to those 
lively shadows in the Larra- 
bee Valhalla. The monument 
which she unveiled a month 
before her death stands in the 
park, facing that harbour bar 
over which the old sea warriors 
warped their ships and prizes 
long ago. A monolith of Pine 
County granite is surmounted 
by the bronze figure of a 
seaman, his foot upon a ear- 
ronade, his eye on the Salt 
Creek church, across the har- 
bour, as if he were planning a 
raid upon the collection plate 
some fine Sunday morning. A 
large bronze plate on the ped- 
estal bears the names of fifty 
Oldport privateersmen, and 
there is a short general sketch 
of their activities against the 
French, Spanish, and Ameri- 
cans. Jed Kyte, whose semi- 
official capacity renders him 
rather vague on this and other 
subjects, calls it ‘The Pirate 
Statchoo.’ The guide - book 
issued by the Tourist Bureau 
describes it as The Oldport 
Privateer Monument. But we 
know—Bill and Corinna and 
you and I—that it is really a 
memorial to Miss Letty. 








MUNGONA. 


BY ALEXANDER GUTHRIE BADENOCH. 


LAKE NYASA is @ lady in a 
gown of blue; when the light 
wind dances she dances with 
it. Evening hangs her bed with 
rose-pink and white, and at 
night she lies in the arms of 
the hills. I left the steamer at 
Linteche on a cool morning 
following a choppy day and a 
rough night: we had been 
almost swamped landing at 
Takoma. The Lake had now 
settled down to a slow swell 
of opaque green water breaking 
with a white line of surf on the 
gentle beach. The Resident’s 
boat’s crew of uniformed 
Moslims made no difficulty 
about setting us ashore in 
all the excitement of mail- 
day. 

Here was the representative 
of my Sovereign, tribunal of 
justice (unless one got involved 
in a hanging matter), post and 
licensing office, inspector of 
taxes. Our nearest white neigh- 
bour. My station was six or 
seven miles away down the 
Lake, and thither we went, in 
due course and through the 
usual channels, by bush-car. 
Channel it was. We left the 
beach and its settlement and 
popped like rabbits into a hole 
in the greenery. A leafy tunnel 
wound with hardly a break to 
Lipura through forest that 
rolled from hill-top to water- 
line. To my disappointment, 
apart from insects I did not 





see a solemn living thing on the 
way. 

The station was set in g 
pleasant sweep of the Lake 
coast ; the main buildings half 
a mile from the water. Cassava 
gardens opened out the pros- 
pect: when land is past its 
first productivity, the natives 
clear a new patch by felling 
and burning the jungle, with a 
gradual effect on the rainfall 
that Government was already 
taking into serious considera- 
tion. So far, famine, the terror 
of man when he has forgotten 
his collecting state and has 
passed through the pastoral to 
primitive agriculture, is un- 
known in cassava districts; 
there are seasons when they 
can sell to the rice and maize 
eaters and lay money by them. 
Women do the tilling and 
children the herding. The men 
fish in the seasons. Hunting is 
negligible hereabouts. 

A deal of money and labour 
had been spent on the fired- 
brick, red-tiled houses of this 
new station, four miles from the 
old one where my hospital was. 
A hydraulic ram pumped water 
from a stream up to a tank 
well hidden on a foliaged knoll ; 
thence by gravity the houses, 
for three married couples if 
need be, were supplied. A 
gardener (at one’s own expense) 
kept the compound clear of 
long grass, and raised flowers 
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in variety and vegetables in 
monotony. The lay-out was 
excellent, the ensemble charm- 
ing, a great example of what 
man can do in the way of 
amenification. I might not say 
ponification, even if the Italian 
malariologists had not patented 
the word: there was no 
mosquito - control in Lipura 
then, and little in Nyasaland. 

My house was the nearest to 
the Lake, with the best view. 
I faced to cool morning and 
should have become an early 
riser. I inherited a big-boned 
half-Airedale bitch, quiet and 
game. She had several fights 
with leopard and with the big 
baboon of the foothills, survived 
scorpion-sting, and died, in spite 
of my leech-craft, of a wild dis- 
temper virus. Also I kept a small 
pust monkey, which ran away. 

Hills under thick jungle 
climbed from the cassava lands 
tothe Vipya range and plateau ; 
big game country. One buttress 
of the mass set its foot in the 
Lake: Kuwirwe, to my sadness 
hidden by the nearer spur that 
ran out Andawe point. Pandi- 
kucha, little island, broke water 
on the right hand. Across the 
Lake, the low line of Portuguese 
hills, sometimes very clear ; 
over them the moon would rise 
and give me on my broad 
verandah light to read by. 

The people were once typical 
lacustrine folk with huts raised 
on piles along the shallows of 
the lake, secure from their 
enemies. They are short and 
not warlike, but good swimmers 
and boatmen. Their legendary 
foe is the Ankoni, man of the 


hills, a terrible fellow with a 
spear, tall and courageous. My 
people made it up in craftiness, 
and once defeated a large force 
of the Ankoni in a pitched 
battle in which they made 
skilful use of the terrain, if the 
word be permissible where the 
invader was lured into fighting 
up to his waist in water. 

The gibe is current that in a 
canoe the Ankoni hold on by 
their teeth. My house-boy was 
from the hills, a broth of a boy, 
a Phaudraig Crohoore among 
them, but a little inclined to 
swank it. A dispute arose in 
the boat about places, a sure 
sign of bad blood ; Mateyu was 
truculent and presumed on my 
favour. So I advised him from 
my seat in the stern, “‘ Hang on 
by your teeth, Man of the 
Ankoni.”’ Solution by laughter. 

The older and poorer folk 
wear a garment of bark-cloth, 
but cheap cottons are usual. 
Men gird the body and bring 
the ends up to knot over the 
shoulder, a graceful dress com- 
pared with ours. The women 
fasten the saro tightly under 
the armpits. Shoes are un- 
necessary. 

At night, from the villages 
along the shore came singing 
and drums, Africa calling. Once 
a bandsman in one of the police 
regiments came on furlough to 
his village: Annie Laurie, or 
the wraith of her, percolated 
through the thick dark in slow- 
dropping liquid notes, and then 
John Peel. Did I ken him ? 

J., from Port Glasgow, com- 
panion of half my stay by the 
Lake, built us a boat, one that 
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became a Clyde man, with a 
centre-board for easy launching, 
lugger-rigged, light, and strong. 
Evenings, we tacked about in 
the offing and usually rowed 
home in a dead calm of dusk. 
When the Mwelo blew, the 
South Wind, it was often too 
rough to launch her, and once 
J., same fellow, was blown 
twenty miles with a bare pole 
and came back to his tea on a 
borrowed push-bike. 

Together we built a hospital 
for the station, and abandoned 
the ruin at Andawe after sal- 
vaging its doors and window- 
frames. We made every brick : 
our kiln at night beaconed fifty 
water miles. J. was architect, 
builder, and contractor. I told 
him what I wanted and helped 
when allowed. All the faults 
that were found with it referred 
to my department, none to J.’s. 
One good thing I did. When 
my superiors in conference (self 
attending) were aghast at the 
project (not knowing Port Glas- 
gow economics) and ordered 
building to cease, I pressed for 
covering the rising walls against 
the rainy season. This was 
sanctioned, and by the Grace of 
God nobody insisted on a tele- 
gram. I wired J., from myself, 
to get on with it, and, of even 
date, as they say, transmitted 
by letter the instructions of the 
conference. By the time my 
letter had traversed five-score 
miles of tropical Africa J. was 
ready to put the roof on, and 
replied he had covered the walls 
as per instructions received, and 
all that. In an earthquake 
country the hospital still stands. 
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Being a young impatient 
doctor, I used to chafe at the 
clumsiness of my hospital staff, 
till I realised that to take the 
lid off an ointment box or 
cut a bandage was a highly 
skilled operation to them. Such 
@ movement demands nice ¢o- 
ordination of hand and eye, but 
we have forgotten we had to 
learn it. 

J. got rightly home on me one 
day after I had been showing off 
my little Greek to him in the 
matter of the waves. A cork- 
screw, he went on, is real 
effective magic ; so is a plumb- 
line. At one time he could not 
understand why his builders 
were unable to raise a straight 
wall if left to themselves. He 
demonstrated the plumb-line 
over again: but yes, they had 
used the magic; at last he 
found that the best of them, 
when the wall was leaning 
badly, held the magic line 
against it as they had been told ; 
if the wall did not straighten 
itself after that it was the fault 
of the magic. It was, he felt, 
a terrible anti-climax when he 
explained that the defective 
courses had to be rebuilt. 

It was forest and lake country, 
little grassland, and therefore 
no big game. If a lion was 
heard of he was a wanderer. 
Leopard abounded and stole 
the cat off one’s verandah. Of 
hyenas, the little Ohapundu 
and rarely the big Barafis, who 
took old women out of their 
huts and could break the thigh- 
bone of an ox at one crunch, 
both were heard of a night. 
The near streams were [00 
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small for Mungona, the croco- 
dile. Bok, the hippo, was 
legendary, from the days of 
the mad Bwana who first lived 
at Lipura and acquired land 
and died in his loin-cloth, and 
left everything to the mission- 
aries who had been kind to 
him. He did something about 
a hippo, attacked it with a 
spear; I forget. 

Snakes were in the day’s 
work—the puff-adder, the 
mamba, the cobra, the python. 
There was a Loch Nyasa 
monster, seen at intervals of 
years. I spoke with men who 
saw its head break water close 
to their canoe. It was a Bok, 
I suggested. Oh no, Bwana, 
its head was as big as a Bok’s 
body. There is certainly room 
enough for such a monster in 
the unsounded depths of Nyasa. 
It appeared again a year after 
I left the country: reports 
came in to my friend the 
Resident from villages many 
miles apart of a monster far 
out in the Lake travelling 
rapidly north. The exact F. 
plotted the points and the 
times on a large-scale map, and 
found they tallied with some- 
thing moving at a uniform high 
speed—I forget how many 
knots. Accepted as evidence it 
indicates a tidal wave (earth- 
quake country) or a monster. 
White men have told of a great 
track through jungle leading 
to the Lake, as if an enormous 
hogshead had been rolled along. 
The biggest snake I ever saw 
in Nyasaland was about six 
feet. 

Bush-pig raided the gardens 
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at night, monkeys during the 
day. When water was low in 
the streams large crabs might 
wander through one’s house. 
Spilt sugar, if unnoticed, brought 
a cloud of bees, wasps, hornets 
three inches long. The plan 
was to let them have it; if 
any was left it was cleared 
away at night to avoid another 
day of it. Verandahs were 
raised to discourage snakes. 
Smaller pests fall to be dealt 
with in text-books of parasit- 
ology and bacteriology. To our 
crocodiles. 

It was on a Sunday morning 
by the lake-shore, when home 
people would be going to eleven 
o’clock services after their 
ninety-seven different manners, 
on a blue-and-white Sunday 
morning, that I met a man 
carrying a familiar bundle. If 
you have travelled some thou- 
sands of miles in the company 
of certain packages their faces 
become as familiar to you as 
sheep to a competent shepherd, 
and without counting them at 
every wharf, station, ferry, 
customs-shed, and hotel, you 
know at once if one is missing. 
Stern men of the Portuguese 
nation had detained my guns 
on a technicality, and now after 
missing one steamer they had 
been sent overland by native 
carrier on foot, along strange 
paths and through places I 
never saw the sky over. 

Even on the Gareloch (where 
I live now) a man without a 
gun is only halfa man. Round 
my house by that African lake 
which I shall never see again, 
fat partridges called at dawn 
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and nightfall, and flocks of 
guinea-fowl (best eating of all) 
visited us, and now and then 
a bush-buck ; while my boy, 
because of the Portuguese, our 
oldest allies (as newspapers 
never tire of telling), had to 
scrounge the land for chickens ; 
poor meat. I was glad to get 
my guns. 

The following, mark you, is 
in the best tradition. Garden- 
ing books introduce a chapter 
on spades and ploughshares ; 
surgery professors refer you to 
Down Brothers’ catalogue (not 
recommended for light reading) ; 
and even financiers indicate 
their stock-in-trade by begin- 
ning with a number of fantasies. 
To the guns, then, as Peter and 
Mateyu and I unpacked them 
on that very day as ever was. 

First for the shot-gun or 
fowling-piece. It was double- 
barrelled, twelve-bore, left 
choke, hammerless, non-ejector, 
and part-worn, made by one 
Charles Rosson of Derby, who 
was not blate to sign his 
name on such a surpassing 
piece of workmanship. It 
was light, of flawless metal, 
the barrels well joined to- 
gether, the ribs cunningly laid 
in, the breech pleasantly 
chased as by one who did not 
grudge another few days’ work 
to satisfy his artist mind, the 
stock well grained and inlaid 
with a plate that had waited 
all this time for my initials. 
Its date was 1870. Its last kill 
‘was a rabbit, shot at the Manse 
of Rathen where I had many 
good friends. Before leaving 
the Continent of Africa I sold 
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this gun to a Mr Shanks for 
twelve pounds. It was worth 
more than that. 

My rifle bore the famous 
name of Holland & Holland. 
It had been made to the order 
of a landowner in the north, 
who got an infrequent stag on 
his estate. He handed it, 
scarcely used, to a gun-maker 
in Aberdeen in part exchange 
for a shot-gun, and a friend 
bought it for me for five pounds. 
I was offered fifteen on the 
boat going out. It had several 
of the points recommended by 
Christie in a big-game weapon: 
double-barrelled—it saved my 
life twice—shot-gun action; 
sighted only up to 150 yards— 
Central Africa rarely gives a 
longer vista. It came con- 
veniently in two and went into 
a dust and damp-proof case— 
but here am I writing like a 
retired colonel. It was a grand 
rifle and killed dinners for 
whole villages, but for shooting 
Mungona I preferred to borrow 
J.’8s Service Lee-Enfield which 
sends its bullet a thousand 
yards before you can bat an 
eye. Who is Mungona? The 
crocodile, to whom we are 
coming presently. 


When the gods go, the half- 
gods arrive. I had lived two 
months on the Lake-shore, 
taking myself and my work 
very seriously. One sultry 
afternoon I knew that I was 
making over my soul to the 
devil of punctuality, order, and 
tidiness about the house, 4 
most respectable fellow, and 
immediately decided to out- 
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face the enemy by going on a 
quite unnecessary wlendo, or 
native journey. 

A few hours of planning and 
preparing, and I was off, with 
a small company of mariners 
and Peter (a Roman Catholic 
and cook to my mightiness) 
and Mateyu (boy), all very 
much surprised at the folly 
that would set out at sunset, 
but saying nothing. That devil- 
kin still had me in thrall. I 
spent the first hour regretting 
my project, and thinking of 
the things I had forgotten. 
Then Nyasa’s nightly bath of 
beauty lapped us in waves of 
warm colour, and the boys 
began to sing a song of the 
dark. Village fires glowed, 
Peter naming them one by one. 
I was master of my fate again. 

The place I steered towards 
was twenty miles away, but 
after an hour or two the rocks 
of Mdyaka and the seduction 
of night drew us to the shore 
singing of love and home- 
coming. There was fire and 
food and rest, the White Man 
under a mosquito-net, the boys 
happily quartered on _ the 
village. Tales were told us 
round the fire of man-eating 
crocodiles in the river, and I 
decided to stay a few days at 
Mdyaka on my return. 

Three days later, from Nkhose 
where I worked wonderful cures, 
we dipped our paddles in the 
afterglow. Darkness never fell. 
An effulgence appeared and 
strengthened among the clouds 
of the farther shore. A golden 
rim was hardly guessed at 
before it became part of a 
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golden dise clearing the hills 
that showed like a thick black 
wavy line against its brightness. 
In a minute and a half by my 
watch the disc was complete. 

“Look!” I cried, in my 
European way. 

“* Yes,” said Peter. 
@ moon.”’ 

Softly she went up and 
climbed past the paling stars. 
A silver gleam caught the lake 
below and crept over the water 
to our shallop. It held com- 
munication open, and along 
that glimmering road came 
wave after golden wave to 
break on our enchanted beam, 
as if it were meant for us alone. 
Man will always be think- 
ing himself the centre of the 
universe. 

A sizable fish took my 
spoon-bait and was hauled in. 
Another ran out the line as the 
black rocks of Mdyaka were 
coming in sight, silver-tipped. 

“* Ta-a-a-wiya, 

‘“‘ Ta-wiya-ko.” 

We sang our homing song 
and beached the boat Josefi. 
While loads were being carried 
up the beach, my corded bales, 
Mateyu was lighting the fire 
and Peter was cleaning the 
fish. They were on the frying- 
pan within ten minutes. 

Round our fire afterwards 
were your servant and my 
servants, Julius Chirwa, Three- 
pence, Msanidi, who was really 
Sandy, Ephraim the half-baked 
scone, Mdowe, always depend- 
able, and Marko, a man you 
never knew. As bearers, from 
first to last all that I have to 
say of them is good. I liked 
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Marko best, but Mdowe was 
most reliable. Marko was short, 
spare, devil-may-care, always 
in debt, with a wife in every 
port along the Lake. For this 
reason he was a cheap bearer 
to have on ulendo: the others 
had to be phoso-ed—that is, 
paid a maintenance grant when 
a day’s journey from home. 
Marko could be trusted to 
produce a wife, or a choice of 
wives for all anybody knew. 
The guileless may comment on 
his honesty in declaring his 
hand and not claiming phoso 
with the rest. I assure them 
there were no flies of that genus 
on Marko. He was on the 
regular staff of the mission 
station, and took it out, as they 
say, in frequent days off when 
one or other of the ladies was 
going to have a baby, or died, 
or suffered some other legal 
casualty. 

As soon as I saw Marko I 
knew we had met before. He 
was in my unit during the war, 
disguised as a Cockney, prolific 
of tales of his amours, always 
trying to borrow money, ready 
for anything, never without a 
grin. He turned up at my 
university too, now claiming 
Inversnecky as his birthplace, 
at the tail of his classes but 
foremost in rags, without a 
grain of malice in him. I 
cannot say I was surprised to 
find him in Nyasaland. 

These were the men who sat 
round the fire and told folk- 
tales of Africa. Mateyu found 
later he had nowhere to sleep ; 
he was of the Ankoni. I bade 
him crawl into my tent, and 
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he lay down on his mat like g 
big dog. I fell asleep making 
plans to be at the crocodiles, 

Next morning we went 
through elephant grass to the 
place where crocodiles were 
said to walk. I expected 
nothing. We went on and on. 
After long conversation with 
workers in a ground-nut patch, 
we turned through a field of 
tall cassava, and Muhone, the 
local guide, said “‘ Here,” and 
looked, standing on a little 
mound such as is made to 
keep the ground drained. Seen 
through patterned leaves, a 
bend of the brown Ruwaya was 
beside me, flowing slowly as 
such an old river will, with a 
deep look about it and meagur- 
ing perhaps seventy yards from 
bank to bank. We were on the 
steep, the channel side of the 
bend. The farther shore was 
terraced by floods; a broad 
spit showed where silting had 
taken place on the inside of 
the curve. The basin, as dis- 
tinct from the bed of the river, 
was closed in by the uniform 
line of the tall grass, green, but 
not as lawns at home are green, 
a pale yellow-green rather. The 
grass on our steep bank was 
hung with birds’ nests now 
derelict and mud - coated. 
Everything below us had a 
definite lie down-stream, an 
inorganic memory of the floods. 

I saw all this later. At the 
moment all that interested me 
was the bare sand-spit. 

“No crocodiles,” said Am- 
wasi in my own tongue, and 
we sat down to eat plantains. 

Suddenly Msanidi was crying 
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“Mungona.”’ I followed him, 
then came Marko carrying the 
rifle, threading the cassava to 
the next bend of the river. A 
prown mass crowned a little 
promontory of sand eighty 
yards away, almost directly 
across. I made neither head 
nor tail of it, but fired to please 
Msanidi. At least no shameful 
spurt of sand went up: what- 
ever it was I had not missed. 
Then Mungona became as croco- 
dile-like as something in the 
travel films of my youth. He 
threw his head and forequarters 
in the air showing that he had 
been facing up the bank, and 
with a sidewise wriggle splashed 
into the river. Wounded: of 
that the Africans were sure. 
But that is not the way to 
shoot Mungona to the death. 
Amwasi, urbane, English- 
speaking, my guest at break- 
fast, arrived in time to make 
polite noises. He had seen three 
monsters in the river, their 
heads showing: they would 
bask on the sand in a little. 
Other reports came in, of two, 
of three, of statistical masses. 
We backed Muhone, but we 
must be very quiet, he said. 
Down the bank, then, and 
through a tunnel cut in the 
riverside reeds that arched over. 
Once fairly in the open and 
near the place, we histed and 
pointed and beckoned along 
like boys playing a game of 
blood and mystery. Muhone, 
well in front, called me forward. 
One, he whispered, was left. 
Tlooked where he pointed, over 
a breastwork of sand, and saw 
nothing but fallen logs under 
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a steep bank sliced away by 
the current to show red earth 
and stony strata. 

Movement caught my eye, 
below me and in the twilight of 
my peripheral vision. Then 
the picture was filled by a 
shape sliding out of the shallows. 
Not ten feet apart Mungona and 
I looked one another in the 
face. His long thick tail was 
emerging from the water when 
he saw me above and behind 
my unclimbable bank. The eye 
gives the living animal away : 
there is nothing else like it in 
nature, and mine probably 
flickered to boot. I felt the 
cruelty of the face, stupidly 
cruel like an imbecile. The 
sinuous lip curving away from 
the tusks and the small eye 
gave a piggy impression. 
Mungona is nearer to comedy 
than tragedy. 

I reached behind me for my 
rifle which Muhone should have 
been handing up. The croco- 
dile did not start and he did 
not pause. There was no flaw 
in his reaction. The move- 
ment that was drawing his tail 
out of the brown water was 
continued as he swung round 
and curved, too, his girthy 
body in an arc, accelerating to 
the final dash into the same 
brown water. I heard 
Muhone’s * Ah!” Nobody but 
myself had been aware of the 
second croc. till he splashed. 

The first, of course, was one 
of the logs on the far bank. 
I saw it as it began to move to 
safety, and aimed hastily as 
soon as the rifle was in my 
hands, somewhere towards the 
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front end of the beast. At the 
risk of repeating myself I 
cannot too strongly insist that 
this is not the way to shoot 
crocodiles. He reached the 
river carrying something that 
worked his death, but slowly, 
as we learned later. 

As we discussed the shot and 
the near crocodile, which tended 
to enlarge in the perspective of 
time, a dark head thrust up in 
mid-stream. A big one, said 
Amwasi, and I fired carefully, 
trying for the neck on the water- 
line. The water went up in a 
great spout and my loyal com- 
panions claimed another hit. 
The place would undoubtedly 
lose its popularity among the 
Amungona tribe, so we moved 
up-stream. 

On sandy banks were traces 
of many. The Africans showed 
how they had lain and how 
turned back to the river again, 
reading the riddle of the dry 
sand. On such a bank, Amwasi 
said, the females laid their eggs, 
not very deeply, and he had 
often seen the young emerging 
and taking to the water. Marko 
explained that some, however, 
could not swim, and these grew 
up into the large lizards of the 
river-bank. He was glad to 
be able to point one out a little 
farther on. I, too, was glad to 
see and identify the varanus 
lizard, often called an iguana. 

“ Listen ! ’’ cried Amwasi. 

Muhone, it seemed, had heard 
it before but did not care to 
interrupt the zoologists: it 
was a wounded crocodile among 
tangled bushes and roots on 
the far bank. I wanted to get 
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@ canoe and put an end to him, 
but nobody was enthusiastic. 

On the way back to the 
village they told me stories of 
Mungona. 

In the dry weather when the 
water is low crocodiles may be 
seen lying in the pools like 
salmon in a Scottish river. 
Men go out in a canoe and the 
crocodiles allow them to cruise 
overhead. Sometimes they take 
a big stick and begin to stroke 
the tail of one of the monsters. 
Gently they raise the tail, still 
stroking, until they can grasp 
it and pull it across the boat. 
The vulnerable belly is thus 
brought within the range of a 
spear-thrust and the canoe is 
propelled clear, if luck holds, of 
the disturbance that follows. 

It sounded like tickling trout, 
brown trout, the yellow-bellied 
that come out and dance among 
buttercups and meadow-sweet 
beside the Chrynoch, and I 
went into a dwawm thinking of 
these fields in early June. 

One night, the recital went 
on, when the men of Mdyaka 
were singing round the fire, 
Zakaraya Banda went to his 
nets on the Lake. A crocodile 
seized him by the leg and tried 
to drag him into deep water. 
In the shallows, especially in 
mud, the monsters have only 
a fraction of their power. 
Banda struggled against it and 
cried “ Mungona ! Mungona!” 
The voices of the singers came 
to him over the short lake grass. 
He could see the flickering of 
the fire. But nobody came. 
The song went on. Still he 
struggled with the crocodile. 
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By-and-by they paused in their 
, and that pause, by the 

Will of the Lord, said Amwasi, 

was filled by a weakening cry. 

Hush, what was that ? 

Nothing. Go on singing. 

Did you not hear ? 

It was only a hyena. 

But did not Zakaraya pass 
this way an hour ago to go to 
his nets ? Listen ! 

‘ Mungona! Mungona!”’ 

One of the monsters has got 
Zakaraya. 

They ran to the Lake. 
“Here, here,’ cried Banda. 
They surrounded him and the 
crocodile. He guided them to 
where its mouth was, and 
Achirwa, who is dead now, 
plunged a spear, forcing it 
down Mungona’s throat; and 
then he let Zakaraya go. But 
he always went lame until he 
left the village. 

Everybody knows the rocky 
island off Andawe Point. Lake 
men call it Pandi-kucha be- 
cause the first light strikes it : 
there is the dawn, they say. 
There, visiting his nets one 
morning, old Ankhata found a 
crocodile dead. A big fish had 
been caught in the net. Then 
Mungona came along and 
swallowed fish and net. But 
though he kept on swallowing, 
first in satisfaction then in 
anger, he could not come to 
the end of the long net and its 
ropes, tied to a tree. And what 
a patient mouse might have 
done in a few hours, to gnaw 
through the twines of it, 
Mungona’s round teeth could 
not do. He raved and tore and 
splashed beneath the moon, 
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but the long slack in the water 
was a baffling check on his 
great strength, and his throat 
swelled within him and he was 
found dead and laughed at by 
an old man. 

Alembwe, a lonely man with- 
out even one wife to watch for 
him, was seized by one arm in 
his garden far down the bank 
of the Dwangwa. He had 
nothing in his hand to beat the 
monster with, and there was 
nothing he could lay hold of. 
All day he struggled. Some- 
times the crocodile dragged 
him into shallow water, but 
never into deep, or he would 
have been lost ; at these times 
he made a strong effort and 
fought his way up the bank 
again. Nobody passed and 
nobody heard his shouting 
from sunrise over far mountains 
till the sun set behind the trees 
that divided him from his 
village. When light and his 
strength were failing together, 
God showed him a tree growing 
on the bank. He fought his 
way along to it and took a 
firm hold with his sound arm. 
Alembwe said, “‘ You may take 
it now,’’ and the crocodile bit 
through the bone of his arm 
and took it away. 

A missionary long resident 
in the country told me later 
about a man who was rescued 
from a crocodile by sacrificing 
one leg. The wound was 
dressed, and he was laid in a 
hut on the shore ready to be 
sent by boat to the mission 
hospital next morning. All 
through the night the terrified 
watchers heard a large animal 
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shuffling and snuffling round 
the hut. By daylight a croco- 
dile’s tracks were seen from 
Lake to hut, circling many 
times round the hut and back 
to the Lake again. The Afri- 
cans say Mungona often comes 
back to fetch the rest of his 
meat, vindicating Sir James 
Barrie. 

Next day we made an early 
start to meet Amwasi, but he 
was late and so was Muhone, 
and we went alone to the river 
leaving a message that they 
were to follow. The ball 
opened with a report of a 
basking crocodile before I had 
settled myself comfortably in 
the shade. It was a long shot 
for me, a hundred and twenty 
yards, and a_ three-quarters 
profile which made it less likely 
that I should hit the neck. 
Time alone was in my favour. 
I chose a good stance, knelt 
down, rested my right arm 
against a stump (for I am left- 
handed) and pulled the trigger 
half-way, as loud-voiced men 
with stripes used to advise. 
Everything but notice I had 
not put up the sights. I 
squeezed the trigger, still re- 
membering the sergeants and 
firing a little high as I thought. 
The earth went up in a minia- 
ture shell-burst below the ob- 
jective. Then I looked at the 
backsight. 

Wild animals associate shout- 
ing with man more readily than 
the report of a gun. A shot is 
like thunder perhaps: a shout 
is like a shout. I caught sight 
of another crocodile slipping 
lazily along the foreshore, 


directly across. But I was now 
using a borrowed Lee-Enfield, 
and he heard the unnatural 
click of the bolt and dived 
before I was ready. 

The next reach, the highest 
we had visited yesterday, was 
unoccupied. On our way down 
again, through the tunnel of 
deep gloom thick arching reeds 
made for you, we met Amwasi 
and Muhone. Two sleeping 
monsters, they said, but you 
must be very quiet. Ten yards 
away from the lowest reach, 
unprofitable so far, Amwasi 
asked in a whisper, “Is your 
gun loaded?” and I slipped 
the bolt quietly. 

** Look, two crocodiles.” 

IT looked. 

‘‘ Three,”’ said Amwasi, and 
I saw a medixval dragon com- 
ing out of the tide that rained 
from his tall sides as he climbed 
the bank. He was a little 
shorter than a shorthorn bull 
and nearly as thick. His back 
was arched so that the dorsal 
plates stood out against the 
light-coloured sand like the 
hideous serrations on something 
Vergilian. His tail was still in 
the water when he was far up 
the bank, a monster, a twenty- 
five foot C. vulgaris. 

“Do you see the others?” 
whispered Amwasi. With diffi- 
culty I moved my magnetised 
gaze to a pair, small beside 
Behemoth, that slept on the 
bank. A large black bird with 
a heavy bill was walking on 
the sand between them, and 
I think I saw it perch on the 
farther one—the crocodile bird. 
But my eyes were for Mungona. 
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He was high on the bank, 
he settled himself with little 
movements of his tail, he lay 
down to sleep like Sisera in the 
tent of Heber the Kenite. His 
pack straightened, his tail lay 
along the sand, and his head 
drooped. Mungona slept. 

*“ Shoot,’ said Amwasi in a 
suppressed dither. I prepared 
twice, and twice moved to avoid 
the grass stems through which 
we were looking as through a 
sereen. I got a good shot. 
For a few seconds he did not 
move. Suddenly he reared up 
on his tail, his mouth gaping 
wide because of the blood that 
would be choking his wind-pipe. 
He toppled sideways down the 
bank, rolled clean over once, 
arms and legs beating the air, 
and hit deep water with a 
splash as I was getting on him 
for a second shot. 

““ Wafwa. He is dead,” they 
told me confidently. ‘ But 
what a pity he is gone.” 

I saw a break in the slow 
current and fired a foolish 
bullet. Another hit, for the 
water was cleft by one huge 
limb thrown up in agony, 
showing, too, that he was lying 
on his back, half grounded. 
Some mud was churned up, and 
the men said he was rolling 
slowly over and over down- 
stream. His corpse was 
stranded on a sand-bar at the 
mouth of the river next day. 

But I had not yet bagged a 
crocodile. Within an hour came 
another call, and on the self- 
Same spit of sand, higher up 
where it was level, I drew on 
a fair-sized monster sleeping. 
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The tail waved a little from 
side to side. 

“Why didn’t the sand go 
up?” I asked Amwasi, think- 
ing I had missed. 

‘* Dead, quite dead, Doketer.” 

It seemed impossible, the 
result incommensurate with the 
cause. The tail made rhythmic 
waves, autonomous now, cut 
off from the controller brain. 
I was afraid he would escape 
and fired hurriedly, looking 
along the barrel. The sand 
flew up and Amwasi implored 
me not to waste my bullets. 
We moved up so as to view 
him directly across fifty yards 
of water. Unexpectedly he 
gaped once as if yawning, and 
I would neither hold nor bind 
till I had put another careful 
shot into the neck. His bulky 
head moved under the impact of 


a three-ought-three. He was 
dead. 
All the same, when we 


borrowed a canoe and crossed, 
Muhone would not let us ap- 
proach until he, on his toes like 
a boxer, had darted a spear 
at the eyeball. There are many 
stories of what a dead monster 
can do an hour posthumously. 
Mungona might have been 
sleeping. Any hemorrhage was 
internal. There was nothing 
to denote the fact of death. A 
dead horse lies spread out, a 
killed man is usually a huddled 
heap. Nobody mistakes a 
dead bird, the very feathers 
suggest it. But a dead croco- 
dile is like a living, except in not 
moving. This is because the 
crocodile never looks fully like 
a living thing, unless he might 
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be seen swimming in clear 
water. On land he is a huge 
mechanical toy. If Mungona’s 
viscera were removed and his 
interior tidied up and fitted 
with mechanism of no greater 
subtlety than goes into some 
dolls, he would walk the earth 
in almost perfect semblance of 
his surviving brothers—for I 
did not kill them all—of the 
Ruwaya. Of all living animals, 
he is perhaps the easiest to 
imitate with purely physical 
means. The stage horse and 
cow have their place in pan- 
tomimes. The circus lion 
frightens children only. The 
two-man elephant, if well done, 
is just nearly enough lifelike to 
support Bergson’s theory by 
the laughter he raises. But 
who ever saw a good property 
crocodile approach the cater- 
wauling Starky without a thrill 
of instinctive horror ? 

Concedo, he has a rival in 
the tortoise, but this moves his 
head about, and so must the 
imitation, too regularly for life. 
The crocodile moves his head 
very little at any time, and his 
tail is held straight and raised 
in the air. At a short distance 
only the limbs are seen to 
move, and they do move with 
clockwork precision. I think 
it was Sir Harry Johnston who 
corrected a common impression 
that the crocodile drags his 
body when walking: on the 
contrary he carries his whole 
bulk raised a little off the 
ground, as observation of him- 
self and of his tracks in sand 
makes evident. 

Muhone forbids us to get 
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within tail-sweep of the monster, 
Later we exult on the roof-tiles 
of his back like children. He 
coveted this exo-skeleton from 
the crab, and is a clumsy hulk 
on land. Soon, even in his 
rivers, his swiftness passes and 
fish laugh at him. Then he 
must forage by stealth and by 
what wit he has, not much, 
All animals hate him, and he 
eats his young, when he can 
catch them. To natural man 
he is the object of an unstable 
compound of horror and de- 
rision, a would-be tragedian 
who is laughed at by the house. 

Afterwards we set on the 
crocodile’s unique possession, 
the heavily armoured hide. To 
pierce it in the belly region 
with a spear was easy : Muhone 
made no mistake about striking 
between the scales. But to 
cut along a line, this was the 
work, this was the job. It is 
not a bar of chocolate. Scales 
alternate and decussate almost 
like bricks in a wall, and the 
hide is so thick and so stiff 
that the knife or spear jams in 
the turning. I had proposed to 
cut from the underside, where 
the colour is rich yellow like a 
brown trout’s, a large flap, and 
provide many friends with shoes 
and pouches for tobacco, but 
it would have taken too long, 
and Amwasi explained that 
the crocodile-skin of commerce 
is got from young ones a foot 
to a yard in length. We cut a 
square foot, and a cobbler in 
West Cumberland made a pouch 
of it, too stiff, in spite of careful 
curing, to be useful for anything. 

Through the ragged incision 
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we explored stomach for female 
gauds—bangles and rings which 
the boys expected to find, but 
did not. Only stones, evidence 
perhaps of hurried dining and 
not too nice, and presumably 
useful aids to the digestion of 
his promiscuous fare. I re- 
moved the heart, an operation 
not usually performed in life, 
and placed it in a shallow clear 
pool warmed by the sun, where 
it continued to beat, the 
currents indicated by particles 
in the water, for over an hour, 
twelve cycles to the minute at 
first, falling to eight before we 
left. Mungona, who would 
suffer no more, was suffering 
from a failing heart. In a 
laboratory in Ringer’s solution 
Haldane might have had it 
going yet. 

On the skin, too, we had 
hacked off, thick muscle fibres 
continued to twitch for a few 
moments. One could almost 
fancy that Mungona was not 
dead, but lay under the tem- 
porary anesthesia of a bullet 
that shattered spine and spinal 
cord, and that he would in 
time recover (horrible thought) 
to mourn our cruelty and place 
us in the inglorious company 
of the vivisectionists. I began 
to feel pity for him: I had yet 
to see the result of his maulings. 

However, he was an offence 
to the eye, and robbing the 
hyenas and vultures we dragged 
him into the stream, wading 
out a little, not without fear of 
the avenger of blood, and sent 
him slowly rolling down the 
tide. Other crocs. would get 
him, and fish, and the snake- 
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like scavenger bird of these 
rivers that walks on the bottom 
and puts up its long neck and 
head and bill to breathe air 
at the surface. He would have 
what men desire, obsequies 
after the fashion of his kind. 
The day we planned to return 
it blew great guns. Josefi was 
prosaically of aluminium, un- 
sinkable, but apt to be swamped 
when heavily laden. The gale, 
a Mwelo, lasted till next day, 
and fell to a dead calm in the 
afternoon. We decided suddenly 
and pushed off, though there 
was a searunning. The seventh 
wave half-filled the boat, and 
without time for a handshake 
we had to run her out beyond 
the breakers and signal good- 
bye to our friends. Peter 
snatched a paddle to set a 
quick stroke and cursed the 
others until we got into 
smoother water. I did my 
best to keep her stem-on to the 
rollers that towered above us, 
frightening Hanok the boy. 
He was an orphan of seven 
years whom I was taking home 
to the plenty of my kitchen and 
the proud calling of a cook, if 
Peter would teach him. He 
was sick a little, and as darkness 
gathered laid his head on the 
bales, still wet, and slept, but 
never a tear. The waves 
seemed to spend themselves 
before our eyes : we rowed over 
a calm sea where the sunset 
lights of the sky were reflected 
in a difficult pattern of eccen- 
tric rings and elusive figures 
that suggested an oil-painter’s 
palette of wood, in light and 
dark lines on the opaque water 
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that blended blue and green 
to the lakeward, and blue and 
rose of evening to the landward. 
One did not tire of tracing 
them while the light remained. 

Our stroke was steady; the 
men sang. I took a paddle and 
joined, too, in the chant— 

Chayu Frueza. Yo. 

Chaya means to strike down, 
and is here an imperative. 
Local linguists found Frueza 
difficult ; it disclosed itself as 
the African attempt to say 
Influenza. The pan-demic of 
1918 decimated Nyasaland, so 
naturally we sang— 

‘Down with the influenza,”’ 
over and over again, like chil- 
dren, Africans or students. 

The oft-repetition served less 
to mark the passage of time 
than to put it by timelessly, 
and with it the strokes of the 
paddle that weary the mind 
only if grasped by consciousness. 

Our bodies swung, the paddles 
rose and dipped. Will, where 
fatigue begins, was merged in 
a group-will that did not tire. 
Rivers makes some _ sensible 
remarks about (I think) New 
Guinea boatmen. All psycho- 
logists should live awhile with 
some primitive people. 

The chant went on in its 
syncopated time with Three- 
pence improvising a recitative 
about the personalities and 
events of thetrip: so Lawrence’s 
Arabs on the march. It is all 
one Africa. I did not know 
enough of the language to 
follow, but appreciated my 
turn when it came, and by 
laughing with him inspired the 
rowdy Threepence to an up- 
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roarious stanza. Peter abruptly 
changed the tune to— 

Kalulu wavwara endemwedi. 

The rabbit is wearing a loin- 
cloth. 

The men laughed, after the 
forty thousandth time of hear- 
ing it: to them Kalulu the 
rabbit, especially in human 
dress, is perenially funny. Heis 
rare enough on the Lake-shore, 
and perhaps not common in 
many localities in Africa, but he 
captured the imagination of 
half a continent before its 
history began and _ invested 
himself also with all the attri- 
butes of a hero in folklore. 
He is sung in canoes and on 
the trail, and storied by the 
village fire from East to West, 
and he went with his people 
into captivity and cheered them 
in hovels on American planta- 
tions. When they had lost 
their language they called him 
Brer Rabbit, and the stories 
about him in printed books are 
malrowed in villages no white 
man has ever seen. His counter- 
part in Malaya (if it interests 
anybody) is the Mouse-deer ; 
both represent man’s favourite 
story of the little fellow who 
beats the big one. 

The chant was changed again, 
with that wordless common 
consent that Rivers marked in 
his Melanesians, to a more 
melodious song— 

Boma ria, y sese marua, 

Boma ria, y sese marua. 

I have got the sound rather 
than the words of it, but Peter 
told me the meaning: the 
Government Resident’s house 
is bright with flowers. It has a 
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beautiful lilt, and we sang it 
endlessly, and I became an 
African, paddling automatically, 
all fatigue gone, under a sky 
and over a sea of beauty that 
made us part of itself whether 
we heeded it or not. I was not 
I, but one of a boat-load of 
men who rowed and chanted. 

A sudden light rose in the 
dark, as bright as lightning but 
lasting long. Every rivet-head 
on the boat stood out clear, and 
the half-naked bodies of the 
men and the drops of sweat 
that ranfrom them. We looked 
up in time to see a meteorite 
burning out in its brilliant fall. 
It was seen all over that land 
and will be remembered for 
generations. Hanok’s coming 
to Lipura was dated as on the 
night of the bright light. It 
was seen also at Capetown and 
recorded in newspapers. 

One of the relatively fixed 
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stars was our guide for Lipura, 
and I steered by it until it was 
time to turn towards the black 
line of the shore. The noise of 
the crickets began to reach us, 
at first punctate, as it were, 
like tiny castanets. These were 
the big fellows, inches long, 
sounding their elfin drums over 
half a mile of water. Nearer 
we picked up the whole or- 
chestra blending in a low wall 
of sound. Ground-fog, relict 
of the rains, blanketed the 
shore and hid our landmarks, 
the village fires deserted but 
still smouldering. After much 
argument we pulled out again 
and took more careful bearings 
from the stars, high and clear, 
and especially the yellow lamp 
of Mars. This time we came 
straight into our tiny harbour 
between the reeds, and waking 
Hanok carried the loads three 
weary journeys to my house. 
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THE CHRONICLES OF LITTLE COVE. 


WE came on The Moorings 
(*“M. Todgers, Proprietress. 
Non-Residents catered for.’’) 
after a very long hunt for a 
safe place by the sea for our 
younglings, where they would 
not be carried away by tides 
or sucked under by under- 
tows. The Moorings was a 
pale, not very attractive house, 
with a small lawn protected 
by a low battlemented wall 
from the sea, which was just 
on the other side. On the 
lawn was a very hairy man 
mowing grass, and bathing-cos- 
tumes (left out to dry). At 
the moment a costume had 
become involved in_ the 
machinery and was causing 
delay. The hairiness of the 
mower arrested our attention. 
As he bent over his machine, 
it seemed to us that he was 
about to add a part of his 
beard to the bathing - suit, 
and only increase the complica- 
tions in his efforts to reduce 
them. The briefest perusal of 
this hirsute gardener showed 
that where a stray hair had 
touched his cheek or jowl, 
there it had instantly layered 
itself, and this left one with 
the impression that if below 
the collar line he was as hairy 
as above it, he must be covered 
with fur. But it was the near- 
ness of the sea and the sheltered 
position of the cove that ap- 
pealed to us. We approached 


and read a rhyming couplet in- 
scribed over the entrance gate, 
This assured such seekers for 
rooms as ourselves that here 
at The Moorings we should find 
miles and miles of smiles, and 
that if we took rooms here we 
should add yet more miles 
to them. This did not appeal 
to us. But we were weary of 
searching, wanted tea, and here 
was a lawn to have it on. At 
the door we inquired for M. 
Todgers, and were told she 
stood before us. She was 
rather a distraught - looking 
little woman, with hair re- 
sembling a haycock after a 
gale, and a mincing manner. 
Such were our first impressions 
of Matilda Todgers. Tea 
cheered and strengthened us. 
We decided to go further into 
the matter and see what 
accommodation she had to 
offer. 

Each room was introduced 
to us as a ‘sweet room,’ and 
then Mrs Todgers’s candour 
stepped in and unsweetened 
it. She would not deceive us 
about this, she would be per- 
fectly candid about that; 
frankly she felt bound to point 
out a slight drawback to a 
third. But in the end we were 
in possession of the truth, the 
whole truth, and nothing but 
the truth, and found that 
merits outweighed demerits. 
We asked Mrs Todgers about 
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terms. But with these she 
was too genteel to deal. ‘‘ When 
discussing terms,” said she, 
“my brains always goes in a 
direction which I cannot im- 
agine where. For informiation 
on this ’eading I must refer 
you to the Captain.” And to 
the Captain we went, press- 
ing in on him at a most 
awkward moment, for he was 
not only having his tea, but 
at the very moment of our 
intrusion had his mouth full 
of buttered toast. In a crisis 
like this what does A. do? 
Bolt and choke? or chew and 
stare ? The Captain did 
neither. He stowed his toast 
into his cheek, where it re- 
mained during the interview, 


bulged considerably, but 
scarcely interfered with his 
articulation. We on our 


part tried to look the Cap- 
tain straight in the face, but 
felt our eyes drawn towards 
his starboard cheek. The long 
and the short of it was that 
we liked the rooms, liked the 
terms, liked the Captain, began 
to dislike Mrs Todgers a good 
deal less, and booked a large 
portion of The Moorings. We 
warned Mrs Todgers that our 
young were very young, very 
noisy, especially on wet days, 
when inaction bred devils in 
them, and that they would eat 
her out of house and home. 
On this she fairly beamed, 
forgot the little mincing 
machine she kept in her mouth, 
and said, ‘‘ Oh, me and William 
not being blessed with little 
ones, we likes ’aving ’em about 
us. And I always sez that 
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quiet children if quiet wouldn’t 
be children.” As for being 


eaten out of house, well—here 
she went off into a most un- 
genteel chuckle —we should 
see ! 

A month later we were in- 
stalled en masse at The Moor- 
ings, enjoying our ‘ sea blow’ 
(Mrs Todgers’s expression) and 
our home away from home 
(Mrs Todgers again). In those 
far-off days we were indeed 
very homely, and took our 
meals at one long table, with 
the Captain at one end and 
Mrs Todgers at the other, and 
generous bowls of yellow cream 
adorning the centre. But we 
have moved with the times, 
and are now split up into 
little tables, with George as 
waiter. The cream is not so 
plentiful, nor the butter of so 
rich a yellow, and it comes from 
@ much greater distance than 
Westaway’s farm just up the 
valley. The Moorings has also 
been enlarged at some small 
loss to our lawn, but there is 
still a good piece left to thrive 
on the salt waterings it gets 
at spring tides. Further, Mrs 
Todgers, yielding to tactful 
suggestions, has done away 
with the couplet about miles 
of smiles, but has started a 
Visitors’ Book, full of buttery 
doggerel, the delight of her 
heart and to her the last word 
in classic poetry. George, the 
waiter, is an excellent fellow. 
He is a blood connection of 
the Captain’s, used to play a 
wind instrument during winter 
in a town, and wait during 
summer, but is now perma- 
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nently at The Moorings, and 
we think he will be Mrs 
Todgers’s heir. He _ bathes 
at the same early hour as 
we do, and uses the same 
rock to unrobe on. Sometimes 
I come away in George’s 
shirt or he in mine. But he 
never minds. 

Homely folk like ourselves 
naturally patronise Mrs Tod- 
gers’s home away from home. 
But there is now a rival 
establishment at Little Cove, 
whither resort the carnal- 
minded and the smart. We 
do not name this place or 
allude to it in Mrs Todgers’s 
hearing, because she resents 
this upstart. If she alludes to 
it, she does so by jerking her 
chin or shoulder towards it, 
or by raising her nose in a 
sniffing manner and looking 
down it, at it, with the words 
“that place.”’ There is no need 
for this. Our two establish- 
ments are in no sense rivals. 
The sheep frequent Todgers’s, 
the goats the other place. But 
once, owing to George’s obtuse- 
ness, when he was left in charge 
during the absence of Captain 
and Mrs Todgers, four goats 
effected a lodgment in our fold 
—two young women and two 
young men, all of the brightest. 
The carnal appearance of their 
scarlet car should have been 
enough for anyone with half 


II. 
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an eye for sinfulness, but George 
went and let them in. This 
contact with the smart world 
was all, of course, very thrill- 
ing to us. Our little pitchers 
pricked their big ears during 
dinner, in order to pick up any 
morsels that fell from the loud 
talk and gusty laughter of the 
new arrivals. These called for 
drink. George told them we 
were not licensed. One of the 
young ladies said, ‘‘ Oh, God!” 
The other said, ‘‘ Chaps, I told 
you we'd come to the wrong 
bung-hole. Let’s evacuate this 
perishing slop-shop.”’ The wag 
of the party asked George in a 
holy voice, infinitely humorous, 
to be sure to call him in good 
time for family prayers next 
morning. Much to the regret 
of our young, this bright 
quartet left us next day, under 
impact of words from Mrs 
Todgers. On driving off, the 
wag called back, ‘ Write our 
names in the Family Bible, 
dearie!”? Under emotional 
stresses, Mrs Todgers’s hair 
did strange things. On these 
words it rose like the pale 
flames of a bonfire in sunlight. 
Our little pitchers during those 
few hours under the same roof 
as the smart set had garnered 
quite a few earfuls of grace- 
words, duly reproduced until 
rigorously repressed by their 
elders. 


The Captain had never been boy and man, on one of the 
a Captain. He had never got fast little clipper vessels once 
beyond mate, having served, built and manned by the 
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town which gives its name to 
our harbour. In those far-off 
days these ships had been the 
chief fruit-carriers between the 
Azores (always called by the 
Captain the Western Isles) and 
London River. After twenty 
years at sea he had reacted 
to the lustrous eyes of Matilda 
Barnacle, swallowed the anchor, 
and married her. In return she 
had endowed him with a half 
share in The Moorings and 
conferred upon him the hon- 
orary rank of Captain. 

In any mental picture of 
Little Cove the Captain will 
always occupy the foreground. 
Not that he was a man who 
cared where he stood in any 
picture or in the opinion of 
any man. But one who em- 
bodied as he did the two 
essentials which go to the 
make-up of a gentleman—i.e., 
manliness and gentleness—must 
always be an outstanding figure 
in a world where seamy sides 
are rather common. Turn the 
Captain inside out and he 
would have shown fewer seams 
than most other people. He was 
simple, straight, humble. One 
knew that—it was plain to see. 
In addition, one felt that he 
was fearless, that his heart 
was fixed, established, never 
to be afraid. His death proved 
it. But his determined reti- 
cence about a career which 
must have held good material 
for yarns was a grievous dis- 
appointment to his landsmen 
guests. In their opinion an 
old salt who could not fill 
their gaping credulity with 
tall tales of weevily biscuits, 
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belaying pins, and Cape Horn 
weather could never have seen 
much of blue water. It was 
put about that the Captain 
had never sailed on anything 
larger than a paddle-boat, or 
done a longer voyage than that 
between Portsmouth and Ryde. 

Then, too, there was another 
thing. The Captain had not 
quite quitted the sea for good. 
As one of the lifeboat crew he 
still rendered occasional and 
boisterous service on the ele- 
ment. Now lifeboats, and 
especially the George and Mary, 
have all sorts of tremendous 
adventures. The George and 
Mary with the Captain on 
board had been out many 
times. Those who have seen 
the enormous rollers trundling 
over our harbour bar in a 
summer blow may faintly im- 
agine what it would be like in 
a winter gale by night. Yet 
here again the Captain failed 
his audience badly. Our own 
children, who worshipped him, 
kept on and on at him. George 
put them up to this by telling 
them that the Captain could 
an he would tell tales of rescue 
that would make their hair rise. 
But all they got out of him was, 
‘Well, we put on our cork 
jackets, same as you saw us do 
on Lifeboat Day, and away 
the old boat goes down the 
slipway and splash into the 
water, Same a8 you saw her on 
Lifeboat Day. Then we has a 
long pull to the vessel and 
takes off two men and a boy 
and a dog. And then, you 
might say, we turns and comes 
home along back to bed. But 
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we done nothing of the kind. 
’Twas blowing too hard off 
the land for that. So we ups 
sail and runs away into East- 
port, seven mile away, there 
being a nice lee there. And, 
come morning, soon’s the tele- 
graph office opens, I sends a 
wire to Mrs Todgers saying all 
well.” 

After this poor and colour- 
less stuff, the Captain would 
glide straight away from life- 
boats to things just interesting 
enough to cover the crafty 
change of subject. It would 
be, “‘ And now, missie, I see 
you drop your I’ill paddle when 
sculling about the cove, and 
not know how to get to it with 
only the other one. You come 
along with me and I'll show 
ye how to scull over the stern 
of your dinghy, proper fisher- 
man-fashion.”’ Or if Master 
Jerry looked like wanting more 
about lifeboat service, the Cap- 
tain would draw him off by 
saying, “ Your Jl’ill model’s 
what we seamen call a fair- 
weather boat, sails proper in a 
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light breeze. Come on to blow 
and where are you? See here 
—I’ll cut you out a spitfire 
jib in paper and your Ma’ll 
make you one according. And 
see them dots I’ve put all 
along your mains’l1? Them’s 
for reef points. Your Ma’ll 
put ’em in for you. Then, 
come on to blow, and there 
you are, all shipshape and 
Bristol-fashion, your spitfire set, 
and your mains’! reefed down 
snug.” No boy could resist 
a sail called a spitfire, and it 
was a perfectly safe draw for 
Master Jerry. 

The Captain was also at 
pains to correct a common 
error in belief that the tides 
seesaw between England and 
France: low tide in Little 
Cove, high tide across the 
Channel in France, and vice 
versa. But this subject having 
a slight smack of the school- 
room about it was listened to 
with less avidity. Gamaliel 
would find his expectant audi- 
ence ebbing from about his 
feet. 


iit. 


No history of Little Cove 
would be complete without a 
mention of The Rose. The 
Rose was and is our boat, and 
she is very dear to us. There 
are few slower, leakier, or worse 
found craft in the harbour than 
The Rose. We always hope 
that one glad day we shall find 
and overtake an even slower 
boat. Then we shall waggle 
a rope’s end at her and rejoice. 


Till this happens we affirm, 
often and loudly, that, give us 
but a hard breeze and a good sea 
running outside the harbour, 
and we would show these fair- 
weather, harbour-loving swabs 
what stuff we and they are 
made of. 

The Rose holds with safety 
and moderate comfort three 
souls (or hands); with less of 
either, four; and with very 
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little of either, five. We aver- 
age about four. We possess 
two oilskins and two sou’- 
westers. Of these the Commo- 
dore, who usurps the steering 
and sits well aft out of most 
of the wet, takes half. The 
other half goes to the fourth 
or fifth hand, whose station 
as look-out (for lobster pot 
buoys and other dangers) is in 
the forefront of the vessel, 
often a very wet place. One 
hand is always told off to bale, 
not a very popular job. He 
also acts as ballast and sits 
in the bilge. 
(under the bottom boards) sits 
also a mackerel, overlooked 
when our catch of several 
days before was taken ashore. 
This baling and ballasting job 
falls to our youngest, unless 
we ship a stranger. 

The total complement of The 
Rose is actually much more 
than four or five souls, but we 
cut down our sea-going strength 
by making all mothers and 
aunts Admirals and giving them 
shore-going jobs. Practically 
they do no sea service. Then 
we get rid of more surplus 
hands by dismissals. James, 
for instance, for saying that 
sailing was a bum stunt and 
that motor-boats were much 
better for getting anywhere, 
was dismissed the ship and 
how awaits trial. The opinion 
of the lower deck is that he 
will stretch hemp for this. 
Veronica, for lack of keenness, 
was reduced from head steward- 
ess to bumboat woman. And 
Peter, once an A.B. with a 
brilliant future before him, is 
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now a third-class sanitary man. 
He fell because he mustered his 
bag (a8 we seamen put it) 
when swabbing decks in a 
trifling jobble, and The Rose 
lying at her moorings. 

When we wish to board her 
(she lies two hundred yards off 
the beach), our pram dinghy, 
The Tubby, takes us off to her. 
The Tubby in absolutely still 
water and if nobody sneezes, 
holds four without foundering. 
If not, not. Once or twice not. 
Once aboard, the next thing is 
to make sail, or rather sails, 
for The Rose has two. And 
then the Commodore says, ‘* Let 
go!’’ and we drop our moor- 
ings. And now The Rose is 
snorting under bonnets and 
longing to be free. If she’s 
free she starts. If not, not, and 
that is when she gets mixed 
up with her buoy rope. When 
that is cleared, away she goes, 
leaving Tubby bobbing in her 
place. On our return The 
Tubby is still there waiting to 
take us ashore. If not, not. 
Quite often, owing to a slight 
oversight, not. 

But at last we are off heading 
south-east for the open sea or 
north-west for the sheltered 
waters of the harbour. The 
Commodore decides which, 
after a tedious consideration 
of tides and winds. He says 
a perfect knowledge of these is 
essential. Ignorance may result 
in one more dark incident in our 
rough island story. He gets 
rather mixed up sometimes, 
but to the stout hearts on board 
The Rose, what are tides and 
winds? Sometimes, if con- 
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ditions were right, we would put 
The Rose over her jump course. 
This was when line upon line 
of nice four-foot-high waves, 
steep almost as a wall and 
just not breaking, came march- 
ing over the harbour bar. The 
old Rose is a splendid lepper, 
and takes her waves in perfect 
hurdling style. Sometimes we 
fear that the ballast may bump 
through her aged bottom when 
she comes down wallop on the 
landing side, but she has never 
put a foot wrong yet. 

This all leads up to a stirring 
incident. The Commodore and 
two of less mature years set 
forth late one afternoon and 
shaped a course for France. 
Failing to make a landfall 
before dinner-time, they turned 
and headed for England. But 
the Commodore’s tide and wind 
calculations were faulty. The 
Rose’s prow could not point 
for the harbour which lay 
west of us, because both wind 
and tide kept carrying her 
more and more to the east. 
She could do it, said the 
Commodore, with a fair wind 
and a foul tide, or a foul 
wind and a fair tide, but with 
both against her even The 
Rose could not do it. That no 
effort of seamanship should be 
neglected to stay The Rose, 
the anchor was cast overboard, 
but this, owing to the short- 
ness of the cable, had no effect. 

“ Tt’s a night out for us, my 
hearts,’”’ said the Old Man. 
‘¢ Thus we shall continue borne 
eastward by the flood tide till 
midnight. And then the ebb’ll 
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set in and we shall come back 
westward and fetch our moor- 
ings again round about 3 a. 
You may lay to that. So keep 
on baling. And what your 
mothers will have to say about 
it to us tomorrow I dare not 
guess. During the silent 
watches of this night we shall 
doubtless mature our defence,” 

‘“‘ Your defence,” corrected 
a hand. ‘“ They’ll blame it all 
on you, Commodore. We'll 
see to that. And you may lay 
to that.’’ 

“ Bale!” said the Commo- 
dore. ‘ While you chatter, the 
water gains on us. Your officer’s 
feet are already in the soup. 
Bale, I say.”’ 

Tide-borne, The Rose passed 
gently eastward, past Lloyd’s 
signalling station, and as the 
sun went down and the light 
began to fail, past the village 
of Pebblebeach with the Bull 
Inn twinkling invitingly sea- 
wards through its red blinds, 
and on again still farther east- 
ward till at midnight she 
stayed her course in the 
whirling, blinding gleam of a 
lighthouse ten miles from her 
home port. The tide now 
turned, and away she jogged 
westward and bedward. At 
2.45 AM. she crept to her 
moorings and was made fast. 

During the long dark hours 
the crew of The Rose debated 
what the anxious mothers 
would be up to. The two 
youngest members, in their 
ripe experience of the rigours 
of maternal anxieties, were 
agreed that there were n0 
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extremes to which their parents 
would not proceed, such as 
calling out the lifeboat or 
organising search parties (with 
grapnels), and that at about 
9 p.m. all Britain would listen 
to the following 8.0.8. message : 
“Will John Smith and James 
Robinson, last heard of about 
three and a half hours ago in a 
poat in the English Channel 
heading east, proceed at once 
to their mothers, who are 
lying dangerously alarmed at 
The Moorings, Little Cove.’ 
These things, said the two 
juniors, were not done for 
nothing, and the Commodore 
would have to pay. He might 
lay to that. 

Nor, in fact, were the mothers 
idle. Their first activity was a 
telephone message to Lloyd’s 
signal station already men- 
tioned ; their next a telephone 
message to the Bull Inn, Pebble- 
beach, a few miles east of 
Lloyd’s station ; their next to 
a lighthouse situated seven 
miles farther east. Lloyd’s 
replied, half a mo’ while he 
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fetched his glass. Yes—a boat 
now off the point, containing 
old gent and two young gents, 
beating up westward, but aperi- 
ently the flood too fierce, and 
consequent, being carried by 
it h’eastward. Seemingly all 
well on board. The Bull Inn 
replied, half a sec. while he 
fetched his glass. No, nothing 
visible. Visibility rather poor 
owing to darkness. Would the 
lady wish him to go in search 
in his motor-boat? Yes, the 
lady would like. The light- 
house replied unpolitely, what 


did they take him for? 
A searchlight? And rang 
off 


And next day? Well, the 
mothers gave a frosty good 
morning and said very little. 
Two reporters gave a very 
sunny good morning, and later 
said a great deal in two local 
weeklies. The Bull Inn sent 
in his little account and wrote 
across it— 

‘¢ T searched for howers, which 
the darkness made it impossible 
to find her.” 


IV. 


It was after our seventh 
summer at Todgers’s that there 
followed a winter of gales. 
Of these, the worst and longest 
came in February. The papers 
recorded winds of hurricane 
force, ships in distress, and 
lifeboats in requisition all along 
the coast. A brief paragraph 
mentioned that the Little Cove 
boat had gone out and had not 


since been heard of. Ten days 
later came a letter from George. 
In this he told us that the life- 
boat call had gone out at 
midnight for a vessel burning 
flares, the wind at south-east 
blowing very hard. The boat 
(a pulling and sailing boat in 
those days) had been got away 
easily, the sea not running 
very heavy in the shelter of 
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the cove. The Captain had 
gone as second coxswain. ‘ As 
soon as we saw her launched 
clear of the breaking sea and 
heading for the bar,’’ continued 
George, “I ran to Bar Point. 
You know the place, sir: the 
steep bit right above the bar, 
looking down on it. I lay 
down here and the wind fearful, 
but couldn’t see much except 
the white loom of the breaking 
seas below me. I could see 
the flares still burning about a 
mile out to sea and coming 
closer: a bad lee shore for 
her, sir. Then it came on 
thick with sleet, and what 
with that and the spume, and 
the foam flying like soap-suds, 
and the wind, I was near 
blinded. Everything on the 
bar being blotted out, I ran 
back and sat along with Mrs 
Todgers and Effie. We were 
like that till daylight. Then I 
went out to find out what had 
happened. There were a lot 
of folk about just watching, 
but no one knew anything 
except what we knew already, 
that the lifeboat hadn’t come 
back. And we knew, too, that 
if she was afloat, this was the 
only place she could have 
come to, the wind being as it 
was. So that we really knew 
the worst before we knew it, 
sir. Later on in the day bits 
of her, oars and such, came 
ashore, and one body.” 

-It was not till ten days later 
that any details were known, 
from the only two survivors. 
These had had such a battering 
that they had not been fit to 
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tell their story for a week or 
more, and then they had not 
much to tell. On nearing the 
bar that night there had been 
some doubt in the boat 
whether it would be humanly 
possible to face it. The Captain 
urged that they could but try, 
and try they did. On the bar 
they had met a great breaking 
sea that had taken the boat and 
turned her over backwards. 
That was all there was to tell. 
The Captain’s body was never 
found. 

George added : ‘‘ The chapel 
folk here say that it was a 
visitation, for carrying on Sun- 
days same as week days, hiring 
out boats to visitors and not 
shutting up shop same as we 
used to here Sundays. Rather 
hard on the Captain, who used 
to go regular twice, rain or 
shine, and a longish walk to 
chapel.” 

Since the Captain’s death we 
have gone every August to The 
Moorings. A _ generation is 
coming on who never knew 
him, but to us who did, his 
absence leaves always a gap 
with some ache in it. George 
has married Effie at last. She 
is Mrs Todgers’s niece. We, 
or rather the children, had 
arranged this obvious match 
years ago, and constantly urged 
it on both parties. George and 
wife are now The Moorings’ 
executive, with Mrs Todgers 
as general supervisor and 
directress. But as her brains 
are still in the habit of going 
off in the old direction, it is 
supposed that her directorship 
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is rather a sinecure, chiefly 
consisting in a close scrutiny 
and rigorous infliction on her 
guests of the Visitors’ Book. 
And so farewell to the Cap- 
tain. British seafaring men 


V. 
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owe something to him, for he 
was their exemplar rather than 
their type. Yet when we think 
of him, we like to think that 
all sailors possess his sterling 
worth. 


** What little town by river or seashore 
Is emptied of its folk this pious morn.” 


Had the poet Keats stood 
on any fine Saturday morning 
in August in the narrow street 
of the old grey slate-roofed 
town that gives its name to 
our harbour here, it would 
have been to this and not to a 
Grecian urn that the lines 
quoted above would have been 
written. I do not know that 
a Saturday is notably pious 
here, but the poet may well 
have made it so. Daily during 
the summer season, between 
the hours of ten o’clock and 
noon, the narrow streets are 
thronged with an exodus of at 
least half its population—.e., 
of all its visitors. They are 
all heading for quay, jetty, or 
slipway, laden with bathing 
gear, lunch, and all the need- 
ments for a whole day out in 
one of the sunny coves that 
fringe the eastern shore of the 
harbour. Stand on the little 
jetty and watch them crowding 
into motor-boats, sailing-boats, 
pulling-boats, canoes, and in an 
astonishing variety of anything 
that will float and be propelled, 
sufficiently seaworthy to cross 
a thousand yards of dancing 


blue water and to return at 
sundown. With this miscellany 
of craft, and the larger yachts 
anchored in the stream, the 
harbour is fairly crowded, and, 
as it is Saturday, has yet to 
find room for a couple of score 
small sailing craft, who are 
now all in a flutter getting 
ready to start in the weekly 
sailing race. And that is why 
Grannie Sambo and Mother 
Sambo are here on the jetty to 
watch the fortunes of the family 
boat, manned by Father Sambo 
and the elder of the Samboides. 
Her number is 0.27, but this is 
at present not distinguishable 
amid the welter of white butter- 
flies that are weaving a mystic 
dance near the starting line 
and jockeying for the start. 
Presently a toy cannon lets 
off a very loud bark, followed 
by several other barks, and 
in reply to this C.27 and others 
of her class disentangle them- 
selves and cross the line. “ A 
good start,’ says Mother Sambo. 
‘And well to wind’ard,” says 
Grannie. Their allusions 
throughout are exclusively to 
C.27. There is a fresh breeze. 
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The family boat prefers some- 
thing less fresh. ‘ But then,”’ 
reflects Mother Sambo, “ Sam’s 
a tidy weight, and that’s useful 
on a day like this.” 

C.27 draws near; she will 
pass within twenty yards of 
us. She is at the moment 
leading. The excitement is 
tremendous. A fisherman, lean- 
ing on the rail beside us and 
appraising these varnished wal- 
nut shells, skipping and frisking 
over the dancing waves, ejacu- 
lates, “* Why, her be gwine like 
a bloody train.’’ Mother says, 
‘* Yes—isn’t she?’ Grannie 
also says, ‘* Yes—isn’t she ? ”’ 
Strange how the most virtuous 
get carried away by excite- 
ment, and compound a felony 
of naughty words! Not to 
mention the ineptitude of the 
metaphor! Anything less like 
a train than these sprinting 
water - beetles skipping from 
wave-top to wave-top could 
searcely be imagined. More- 
over, the fisherman was re- 
marking on the speed of another 
boat, on which he had half a 
crown. But for Grannie and 
Mother, 0.27 was the only boat 
that anyone could be inter- 
ested in. 

That famous craft draws 
near. We wave, we shout. 
The crew, seated far out (Father 
Sambo’s weight is notably ad- 
vantageous as a counterpoise), 
are much too busy save to 
raise one finger in reply. Then 
she spins round on her heel 
and stretches away for the 
mark far down the harbour. 
The gun keeps banging: two 
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other classes get away. They 


pass us. But nothing matters 
until we again sight C.27—stj}) 
in the lead (‘“‘ Pipes and tim- 
brels !’?)—and about to weather 
and round the mark. “ Five 
whole seconds ahead of the 
next boat,’’ says Mother. 
(“* What wild ecstasy ! ’’) 
Round the mark goes 0.27, 
Out, to catch the strong follow- 
ing wind, goes her single sail, 
and she comes zooming along 
back towards us. Grannie says 
under her bated breath, “ She’s 
yawing.”’ Mother mutters, 
““She’s boring. She always 
does in a strong breeze like 
this.’”?’ They groan in concert. 
The fisherman remarks with 
gusto (his little favourite being 
still behind) that ©.27’s boom 
keeps lifting. Mother hopes 
that Father is taking note of 
this. Grannie is sure that he 
is. And why should not a 
boom lift if it wants to? 
They all seem to know but me, 
and later I, too, know. 0.27 
has been behaving in a very 
tiresome way—trying to run 
out as it seems to me, and, 
failing that, trying to run under. 
Grannie moans, “Too much 
for her! Too much for her!” 
The crew of C.27 are now 
seated well aft on one side, 
and the boom is out on the 
other side. And then suddenly, 
with a lift and a wallop, the 
boom makes up its mind, flings 
itself up and right across with 
a@ sickening bang. Now boom, 
sail, and crew all occupy the 
port side, while there is no 
counterbalance on the star- 
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poard side. The fisherman, 
with infinite satisfaction, ejacu- 
lates one word, ‘‘Gybo!” I 
cannot face the weeping women ; 
for though I do not know what 
a gybo is, I know that it por- 
tends that something unto- 
ward is going on in 0.27. She 
now, tipped over with all the 
weight of crew and sail sud- 
denly thrown on one and the 
same side, pauses for a fraction 
of a second, takes a sip of 
sea-water over her gunwale, 
then gulps a whole bellyful, 
then lies wearily over flat on 
the face of the waters. This, 
then, must be a gybo. She 
does not sink, for though her 
hull may fill, it cannot go to 
the bottom because of the air 
cylinders thoughtfully installed 
against this very event. 

For a moment or two we 
watched for two heads to 
appear. A sail may be an 
awkward thing to be caught 
under, though, knowing the 
Sambos, I did not think that a 
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little thing like that could 
drown them. Mother, of course, 
knew this too, but at this 
point she emitted several short 
gasps, and Grannie for an 
instant appeared on the verge 
of being unmanned. Then two 
heads floated up into view, 
and a dozen boats were soon 
bearing down on them. Then 
Mother picked up her skirts, 
ran one and a half miles home, 
taking two steep hills in her 
stride, collected dry changes, 
a flask of cordial, leaped into 
a car, and was back in time 
to reclothe and refresh her 
dripping family as they came 
ashore. 

Later, C.27 was beached in 
the nearest cove, and a joint 
salvage party of Sambos and 
ourselves filled The Rose with 
spades and buckets and sailed 
down to the wreck. She was 
full of sand and water, but 
none the worse for her cantrips, 
and has since resumed her 
racing career. 


VI. 


Little Cove itself is a very 
little cove. It is shaped like 
rather a large horse-shoe, say 
fifty yards across at its broadest, 
neatly bitten out of the steeply 
wooded coast-line by wave and 
weather. It is admirably 
adapted to our simple needs, 
nicely carpeted with white sand, 
furnished with rocks for lying 
on, and rocks of different 
heights for diving off. And 
its back is a suite of caves, 


useful when it rains, and useful 
also for the toilette of modest 
strangers not yet broken to 
the ways of our Little Cove 
primal innocence. With a little 
showing, these strangers soon 
learn what feats of legerde- 
main can be performed with 
one hand holding up a screen- 
ing towel, while the other 
shovels on the clothes. Like 
that, one can dress in the sun. 

The cove looks out across 
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the narrow harbour mouth, 
and the channel for yachts and 
coasters entering or leaving 
harbour passes close to it. But 
climb the steep path leading 
down into it, and you stand 
where the pilot stands (his 
stout motor-boat moored to 
the tree below him), and whence 
he gazes seaward for his prey. 
From here you look out to sea, 
and may watch the passing of 
great and little up and down 
the Channel. Amongst the 
medium - sized craft we now 
number at regular intervals 
the German airship, making 
(as we think) rather free with 
our bay. 

The élite of Little Cove 
gathers here at about 8 A.M. 
for the early bathe, when tide 
and weather suit. That is, 
when the early sun strikes full 
in, and the horse-shoe is full 
nearly up to the sills of the 
caves with a limpid, waveless 
sea, and the samphire and 
bramble -clad steeps are yet 
shining with dew. For the 
first-comer leaning on the rails 
and looking down into the clear 
depths below, there is no sound 
but the low suck and gurgle 
of gently moved water in the 
deep crannies of the rocks. But 
later arrivals soon alter all 
that. The Webbe-Foote family 
come streaming down from 
their side of the cove and we 
from ours, and the silence is 
broken by the usual noises 
that people make to hearten 
themselves against the first 
cold plunge, and the other kind 
of noises that they make when 
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it is over. An incoming vegge] 
passes. The young experts 


argue hotly about her . 
The youngest of all winds up 
this debate by stating roundly 
that if she comes any closer in, 
she will ‘flounder.’ We dis- 
perse noisily to breakfast, to 
meet again in the Cove later, 
This is soon after 10 A.m., at 
which hour there are several 
notable ‘also presents.’ The 
three Graces arrive in their 
ancient family boat, The Dol- 
phin. She touches the shore, 
the Graces disembark. They 
make no move to drag The 
Dolphin a little way up 
the beach, although the tide 
may be rising. They know 
better. If one fair face once 
launched a thousand ships, 
these three may well serve to 
get a heavy boat fifty yards 
up a beach. So the Graces 
stand, each in her most pro- 
vocative attitude, and wait. 
Molly turns her welkin eye 
seawards ; Margaret stands and 
assumes her Margaretan or 
pathetic air. Hyacinth stands 
and looks like a kissable china 
shepherdess. They do not re- 
main long at gaze. Four youths 
leap from their sun-bathing 
and rush to their help. They 
are clad in little more than 
a postage stamp and a few 
tapes apiece. There is a fifth, 
‘the youngest gentleman.’ He 
would also do his devoir to 
these fair derelicts. But his 
elders wave him aside, and he 
retires meditating dreadful 
things. The four have The 
Dolphin up the beach in no 
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time. They lay her tenderly 
where she may rest her aged 
planks at ease, on sand un- 
alloyed by harder substances. 
They are permitted to resume 
their sun-bathing. Still the 
nymphs stand. They have 
had pity on the youngest gen- 
tleman. Rage may drive him 
into something rash. He is 
permitted to dig the nymphs 
in. He ravishes a wooden 
spade from a puking infant, 
and with it shapes a divan 
nicely fitted to those divine 
contours. Here they settle 
down. Presently the sire of 
these goddesses arrives by over- 
land route. He pays no regard 
to his nymphs, but eyes The 
Dolphin. He detects a shell 
and two small pebbles in 
the sand on which she rests. 
Father is a careful man. He 
loves his old Dolphin, and 
decides to launch her again 
and row to another cove where 
he may lay her more softly. 
Strange, very strange, that 
the youngest gentleman is the 
only one to lend a hand when 
Father launches her. The Dol- 
phin, afloat once more, dis- 
appears round the _ point. 
“There now,’ says Molly. 
“Father’s gone off and left 
his lunch.” 

The Webbe-Footes are all 
present, three generations of 
them, wtat from seventy to 
five years, indefatigable travail- 
leurs de la mer, practically 
amphibious, never to be met 
with more than a hundred 
yards from salt water, and 
more often on it or init. Their 
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habits, like those of all sea- 
fowl, are regulated by tides 
and winds, rather than by day 
and night. No matter at what 
hour a low spring tide occurs, 
the Webbe-Footes will be at 
the low-water mark digging 
for bait to replenish their bait- 
box, or they may be seen mid- 
thigh deep, rootling under rocks 
with prawn nets. At some 
mysterious state of tide, when 
fish are hungry, the Webbe- 
Footes will be making record 
bags of mackerel and pollock 
(with an occasional bass). If 
a lobster shows the veriest tip 
of his antennz in the deepest 
crevice, a Webbe-Foote will 
spot him, and with the aid of 
green wool representing sea- 
weed, attached to a three-day 
old pollock as lure, the crusta- 
cean will be enticed from his 
den and a landing net slipped 
under him. It is an instructive 
sight to watch the parent birds 
leading their brood into the 
briny, and their patient and 
vain efforts to get them ashore 
again. 

The Webbe-Footes are rather 
early migrants. Towards the 
end of August a restlessness 
may be observed among them, 
and before the end of the 
month Little Cove knows them 
no more. They have left for 
their winter feeding-grounds. 

It was long a belief that 
they were born webbed. This 
is not so. I made the discovery 
while watching Susan Webbe- 
Foote aged five lying ventre a 
terre in half an inch of water, 
and declaring loudly that she 
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was swimming. I examined her 
toes carefully. They were as 
yet separate. 

As we lay slumbrous in the 
shade, after a lunch of sand- 
wiches laced with sand, a silent 
drama enacted itself before us. 
The two youngest Webbe- 
Footes stole silently past. They 
approached their new dinghy, 
a brand new dinghy, uncrated 
that very morning, now shining 
by the water’s edge in all the 
beauty of unsullied varnish. 
The two children gazed at this 
lovely thing. Low words passed 
between them. To onlookers 
the situation was clear. In an 
instant the Jolly Roger was 
flying at the main, and two 
stout young buccaneers were 
launching and boarding their 
low, black, raking schooner 
of incredible speed. The Span- 
ish Main lay before them, and 
away they sailed in search of 
treasure ships and treasure 
islands. But they did not sail 
very far—only to a place of 
concealment where the desper- 
ate work they were engaged on 
might go forward without inter- 
ruption. And why all this need 
of stealth and concealment ? 
Because their parent had 
strictly enjoined that the new 
dinghy was not to be used 
without the presence of a 
grown-up. 

A great piece of cliff having 
detached itself from its parent 
now stood a few feet from it, 
and between was a gully a 
few feet wide, just wide enough 
for the dinghy to float into 
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and be hidden. Here for g 
short time the buccaneers pur- 
sued their bloody work. But 
the tide was rising, and they 
had forgotten this. The dinghy 
rose too, naturally; but the 
cleft it was in narrowed up- 
ward, and presently the boat 
could rise no farther, but the 
tide could and did. The pirates 
were now in a fix. They be- 
thought themselves. A shout 
would bring aid, but probably 
also detection and trouble. If 
they waited and did not shout, 
something might turn up. It 
did. Unfortunately it was 
Father. He was not pleased. 
He waded to the pirates and 
brought them ashore. He 
waded again to the dinghy, 
and found her jammed and 
getting more so every moment, 
Father was now very austere 
and aloof with his young. Our 
slumbrous selves were then 
roused to the activities of 
salvage work. The dinghy, not 
being able to move upwards, 
‘was pushed by main force 
downwards till she filled. She 
was then wheedled out under 
water. 

Later it was known that 
there were no internal injuries. 
The varnish on the sides of the 
dinghy had suffered, and, soon 
after, that on the backsides of 
two jolly young buccaneers 
also suffered. They had per- 
sisted in the Jolly Roger mood, 
had refused to strike to 4a 
parent’s heavier metal, and 
had gone down gloriously with- 
out a cry. 
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This brings these rather con- 
fused chronicles of Little Cove 
up to date. I write these lines 
at The Moorings, and am, within 
afew days, to bring our annual 
visit here to a regretted end. 
I have just addressed a letter 
to the great and good Mr N., 
who represents the railway 
company which carries us here. 
I must introduce Mr N. Our 
acquaintance and correspond- 
ence opened under the following 
circumstances. Most people 
nowadays travel to Little 
Cove by road and car. But 
we have always come by train. 
For the last few years, how- 
ever, the trains have become 
fuller and fuller, and we began 
to find ourselves doing the 
two hundred mile journey 
standing up in the corridor as 
often as sitting down. 

We decided that something 
must be done about it, so I 
wrote to the Traffic Manager. 
I wrote in a bright, chatty, 
man-to-man spirit. I put the 
case and asked whether the 
Company would now like me 
to travel by road and car and 
80 save room in its crowded 
trains. Very subtle this. Noth- 
ing actionable about it. Mr N. 
replied by return for the Com- 
pany, promising us a third- 
class compartment reserved for 
self and party. Mr N. further 
asked me to make myself 
known to the stationmasters of 
the entraining and changing 
stations. I felt a little shy 


about this. I had never gone 
up to a stationmaster and said, 
“Please know me. I am Mr 
Snooks.” But I kept Mr N.’s 
letter, which read with the 
rolling cadences of a Times 
leader or of Isaiah. I kept it 
in case stationmasters should 
refuse to know me or brush me 
aside with a casual “ Pleased 
to meet you.” 

The day of setting - out 
arrived, a very fine day, a 
perfect day for travelling. A 
great many other people 
thought so too, besides troops 
of Boy Scouts and bevies of 
Girl Guides complete with 
camp equipage. All were going 
by our train, and nearly all 
appeared to have something 
to say about it to the station- 
master or his assistants. The 
platform was pandemonium, 
the officials in a condition of 
distraction. My own party 
this day was a small one, just 
Peter and myself. Certainly 
it was not a favourable oppor- 
tunity, but the train was due, 
and I had to do it. I fought 
my way to the stationmaster 
and proceeded to make myself 
known to him. 

“In a moment, sir! In a 
moment!” he shouted, as he 
forced his way through Bedlam 
and cast me from him. 

Now was the moment to put 
the heavy stuff over, to test 
my talisman. I waved Mr N.’s 
letter and bawled Mr N.’s 
name. It worked instantane- 
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ously, and the scene changed. 
The stationmaster swept his 
arm about him and created an 
oasis. Alone in its midst stood 
he and I, like two stately 
palm trees bowing to one an- 
other—or perhaps it would be 
more literally true to say that 
one palm was bowing over a 
letter, rather than to me. 

I made myself known. 

‘¢ You stick by me, sir.” 

At that moment the train 
roared into the station. The 
stationmaster wore a frockcoat. 
I made fast to this and Peter 
to me. We towed our way 
through surging humanity till 
we came upon the guard, Sunny 
South Bill or his equivalent. 
The stationmaster gave the 
password, cast off his tow, 
which immediately hooked on 
to Bill. He led us to a locked 
compartment, ushered us in, 
locked us in, and departed 
sunnier than ever with the half- 
crown smile. Here were eight 
seats, each labelled ‘ Reserved,’ 
and the-name of Snooks upon 
each. Larger labels on the 
doors protected the Snookses 
from flanking movements. 

The train started. At first 
the spacious grandeur of a 
whole compartment liked me 
well: so it did Peter, but 
him more particularly because 
of the locked door into the 
corridor. For to open a door 
and to pass through it is a 
paltering and futile thing to 
do, whereas there is some fun 
to be got out of diving through 
the window to gain the corridor. 

The youth reported that there 
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were a lot of ‘foul guys’ stand- 
ing in the corridor. There wag 
unction in the voice and g 
smug complacency in his miep, 
Then our isolation began to 
pall on me. After all, locked 
in like that, we were little 
better than convicts, less map- 
acles and warders. People kept 
trying our door, then reading 
our label, and departing with 
Bolshevistic looks. 

Peter for the twentieth’ time 
made entry through the win- 
dow. He reported more foul 
guys with no seats. He was 
openly happy and content that 
this should be so. At once I 
saw that his moral fibre, never 
of a very stout texture, was 
disintegrating and must be 
re-knit. 

‘¢ Climb out into the corridor, 
Peter, and get your friend the 
guard to unlock us. You will 
goad these seatless people out- 
side into throwing you out of 
the window if you go on like 
that.” 

William soon appeared and 
unlocked us. 

“Now go out into the cor- 
ridor, Peter, and if there are 
any ladies standing, choose 
two of them, the oldest and 
the most tired-looking. Then 
come and report to me.” 

Sultans in slave markets give 
just such an appraising stare 
in choosing their odalisques 
as Peter gave in choosing his 
old and tired ladies. He re- 
ported that he had made his 
selection. 

‘‘ Old and tired-looking ? ” 

“ Well, pretty old, and they 
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must be pretty tired standing 
for two hours like that.’ 

“ Ladies ? ”’ 

“ Yes, really ladies.” 

“Then go and ask them if 
they’d like two seats in here.” 

Peter returned, saying that 
his offer had been gratefully 
accepted, and that his ladies 
were now collecting their things. 
Two very young ladies, vividly 
coloured and loudly perfumed, 
shortly entered. They brought 
in a very large number of 
things with them. They asked 
Peter—not me—whether they 
might bring their ‘ boys’ in 
too. Peter, without giving me 
a chance of saying “ No,” 
lost his head and said, “ Oh, 
yes, I suppose you must— 
mayn’t they?” I had not 
the guts to say “ Certainly 
not.” They replied, “ Ta, ever 
80.” 

Two galravitching youths 
followed. They were all of a 
piece with the young ladies 
—tremendous fellows—in tre- 
mendous plus-fours, just the 
sort to cut a dash on prom or 
pier. And genial! Oh, no! 
not ’arf ! 

The train rushed on. 
an hour passed. 

“If beams from happy 
human eyes ” — Stevenson’s 
lines recurred to me. I was 
moved. There was such a 
complete, unaffected and un- 
alloyed and bounding joie de 
vivre about these four ebul- 
lients, released perhaps for a 
fortnight after fifty weeks’ grind- 
ing routine in some city, that 
I caught some of the joy. The 
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scent on the young ladies smelt 
less vile: their cavaliers’ 
crested blazers blazed less. 

“* Have a blood-spitter, sir ? ” 
One of the cavaliers offered me 
his cigarette case with evident 
friendliness. Webecame matey. 

Presently, when the guard 
looked in and asked officiously, 
“Friend of yours, I prezoom, 
sir?” instead of bowing my 
head in snobbish silence in order 
to make it clear that they were 
not my friends, I said, ‘‘ Yes, 
friends of mine, guard. I asked 
them in.” 

“Real ladies?” I asked 
Peter, when they left us at a 
junction, with more Ta’s ever 
so and Toodleoos. 

This young profligate became 
lost in momentary thought, 
and by mistake applied to his 
lips @ green and red Yo-yo in 
place of the orange with which 
he was toying till lunch-time. 
When he had put things right, 
he replied— 

“ Well, I’m not quite sure ; 
but they smelt very nice, any- 
way.” 

‘* And not so very old either,”’ 
I added. 

‘“* Well, they were grown-up.” 

“In future, Peter, I will 
make my own selections. Mean- 
while, close the door. We 
would be private. Say ‘No’ 
to all applicants. Break out 
the lunch.” 

At our first changing station 
I told Peter to go and make 
me known to the station- 
master, and remained myself 
with the baggage. The lad 
returned, reporting that he 
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had been waved off like a fly 
and no one would listen to 
him. So I left him with the 
stuff, bored my way through 
the multitude, found my prey, 
and kept waving my talisman 
and bawling Mr N.’s name till 
the oasis, palms and all, was 
again created and everything 
went like clockwork. Indeed, 
the talisman worked even better 
than at our station of depar- 
ture; for at this and the next 
change the stationmaster shook 
me warmly by the hand, and 
one of them said, “‘ And if I 
may say 80, sir, we hope to 
see you again soon, sir.””? Oh, 
great and good Mr N.! 

We travelled on in great and 
splendid isolation until the 
continued sight of pale faces 
flattened against our window 


and then going away miserably 
was more than I could bear. 
We finished our journey with 
eight in our compartment, thus 
acquiring merit and goodwill 
at the cost of comfort. I made 
my own selection. Peter said, 
“‘ Having a reserved compart- 
ment, and then filling it with 
coons, is what I call grim.” 

Mrs Todgers on our annual 
arrival here always tells us 
that, coming by train as we 
do, we bring with us “ Quite 
an old world flavior.” ‘ Simi- 
liarly,”” I am now writing to 
Mr N. telling him that we are 
counting on him again for a 
reserved compartment in order 
to carry this flavour away with 
us. It would be a pity to 
lose it in the great open spaces 
of the highroad. 
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LA CANAILLE. 


BY LIEUT.-COLONEL F. E. WHITTON, C.M.G. 


Tuts is, in effect, A Tale of 
Two Cities. Or, rather, it is 
the tale of the happenings in a 
city over sixty years ago, sug- 
gested by events which have 
peen taking place in another 
capital today. The events in 
Madrid are fresh in our memory: 
as these lines are being written 
the struggle between Reds and 
Anti-Reds still, indeed, con- 
tinues. There was a precedent 
for such a contest in the days 
of our fathers, and there are 
not a few still living today who 
can recall Paris and its abortive 
Commune. What happened to 
a movement, liberal and not 
ignoble in its origin; how and 
why it degenerated; how it 
became tinged more and more 
with red ; how it fell eventually 
into the hands of la canaille ; 
what were some of the atroci- 
ties and barbarities by which 
it was marked; how it was 
crushed by the discipline and 
training of a regular army— 
all these form the subject- 
matter of this story, nostri 
farrago libelli. 


In the year 1871, when the 
month of March was ushered 
in with the ratification of peace 
between France and the newly 
formed German Empire, the 
former country had passed 
through a terrible and un- 


expected experience. In the 
previous July France had de- 


clared war on Prussia. The 
first shots had been fired in 
the opening days of August. 
A month later almost every 
soldier of the French regular 
army was either in his grave 
or in hospital, in a prison camp 
or besieged. A fortnight later 
Paris was invested. The war 
was now nothing but a de- 
spairing effort on the part of 
the French against a methodical 
consolidation of victory on the 
part of the Germans. France 
raised new armies—almost in 
a night—but although they 
fought with a heroism worthy 
of their country, and although 
the dark clouds of defeat were 
more than once shot through 
with flashes of success, the 
result was inevitable. Against 
the trained and disciplined 
German hosts, flushed with 
victory, the improvised French 
levies were almost helpless. 
Paris still held out with a 
stubborn gallantry that aroused 
the admiration of the whole 
world; but against starvation 
even its brave inhabitants could 
not contend. And as so often 
has happened in a desperate 
war, the weather was of pecu- 
liar severity. The winter of 
1870-71 was an abnormally 
hard one, and to starvation was 
added the suffering caused by 
extreme cold. In January the 
French Government was com- 
pelled to sue for an armistice 
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in order to hold throughout 
the country a General Election 
to ascertain the will of the 
people regarding the con- 
tinuance of the war. 

In the result of this election 
is to be found the germ which 
grew into a Red Terror that 
was to devastate the capital. 
The conditions of the last 
months of the war had been 
such as completely to isolate 
Paris from the rest of France, 
and as the French Government 
had quixotically, but rather 
foolishly, decided to await in- 
vestment in the capital, it had, 
in consequence, completely lost 
touch with the provinces. Paris 
was strongly republican. When 
the news of the fearful tragedy 
of Sedan had been made known, 
in the early days of September, 
it was Paris that had at once 
overthrown the Bonaparte 
dynasty and had erected a 
Republic in its place. But if 
Paris had dethroned an emperor 
she was prepared to show that 
she was ready to make tre- 
mendous sacrifices for France. 
Nowhere were the sufferings of 
war more severely felt than in 
the capital, and the citizens of 
Paris opposed to the besiegers 
a resistance as heroic and de- 
termined as has rarely been 
outmatched in-war. Yet, in 
spite of those sufferings, that 
indomitable city was in favour 
of continuing the war and set 
her face sternly against any 
signature of peace. 

This intransigeance was, how- 
ever, by no means shared by 
the country at large, and great 
was the indignation in Paris 
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when it was learnt that a large 
majority in the provinces— 
and, if the votes of some of the 
large towns are omitted, an 
overwhelming majority — had 
declared itself in favour of 
peace at any price. The high- 
spirited Parisians were galled 
at the thought that their votes 
—the votes of people who had 
lost and suffered much—should 
have been swamped by the 
votes of ‘rurals,’ millions of 
whom had never seen a Prussian 
soldier and had never heard 
the scream of a German shell. 
Yet it had to be. Democracy— 
universal suffrage—the count- 
ing of noses—had its way. The 
noble sentiment, ‘‘ Not an inch 
of our territory, not a stone of 
our fortresses ” had to yield to 
a peace the terms of which 
included the cession of Alsace 
and Lorraine, with the great 
fortresses of Metz and Stras- 
burg, and the payment of a war 
indemnity of £200,000,000—in 
those days a colossal, an im- 
possible, a fantastic sum. And 
to a Paris quivering with anger 
and alarm at these terrific 
terms came the news that the 
city, which had put up a 
resistance unequalled elsewhere 
in France, was to submit to 
the humiliation of an entry by 
German troops under the Are 
de Triomphe and to a formal 
if brief military occupation by 
the conquerors. 

It is in no spirit of derogation 
of the high-spirited Republicans 
of Paris if it is pointed out 
that their scheme of further 
resistance was impracticable. A 
continuance of hostilities was 
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indeed out of the question, for 
France, bleeding, vanquished, 
and exhausted, was beaten to 
her knees. But, when that has 
been said, it is only fair to 
mention that the discontent 
which was to give birth to the 
Commune was not at first an 
ignoble one. As a sober French 
historian puts it, the movement 
fut, & son origine, uniquement 
patriotique, chauvin meme.’ But 
it degenerated. It took on a 
tinge which grew redder and 
redder with alarming rapidity. 
It started with a nucleus 
of earnest, patriotic,  self- 
sacrificing, if misguided, citizens. 
It passed into the hands of 
cranks, of windy doctrinaires, 
of moon-calves, of fanatics, 
and of hopelessly unpractical 
theorists. From them the torch 
of revolution was rudely 
snatched by ratés, by ruffians, 
by hooligans, and apaches. The 
Commune that was eventually 
crushed by the soldiers of 
the regular army was little 
better than an orgy of the 
rabble. 

There is this, however, to 
be said in explanation, if not 
in excuse, for the degeneration 
in a movement patriotic at its 
birth. The Paris of March 
1871 was a worn and neurotic 
Paris. Its nerves were frayed. 
It was a debilitated and emaci- 
ated Paris, still suffering from 
war strain aggravated by 
starvation and by cold. And 
it was a tipsy Paris. It is a 
fact little known that, although 
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so great was the shortage of 
food that not only domestic 
animals but even rats—and 
sewer rats at that—had formed 
articles of food for the poorer 
classes, yet so great was the 
amount of wine and spirits 
available that it could have 
sufficed for another year of 
siege. The French are an 
abstemious—at any rate not a 
drunken—race. And even the 
most rigid of moralists cannot 
reproach the brave citizens of 
Paris if in those months of 
terrible hunger and cold they 
became addicted to the one 
stimulant of which there was 
no scarcity—the stimulant of 
brandy and of wine. 


The trouble started about 
guns. There was in existence 
in Paris in those days a force 
of citizen-militia known as the 
National Guard. It was a very 
large force—there were more 
than two hundred battalions 
of it—and such was its strength, 
and such was its civic-military 
esprit de corps, that the French 
Government had informed Bis- 
marck that to disarm it would 
be a sheer impossibility ; al- 
though the German Chancellor 
had wished to insist upon such 
disarmament before the German 
troops made their formal entry 
into Paris. The National Guard 
therefore retained its arms, and 
this citizen-militia enormously 
outnumbered the few regular 
troops forming the garrison of 
Paris. 





1 Lepelletier, ‘ Histoire de la Commune,’ Vol. III. p. 397. A work almost meriting 
the words of Carlyle: ‘ A vast Sibylline indexless farrago yet not without some bright 


jewels in the blind, dark, awful belly of it.” 
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The German Army was about 
to march into the capital, when 
like wildfire there ran through 
the ranks of the National Guard 
an alarming—although as a 
matter of fact a totally un- 
founded—rumour. It was said 
that the Government would 
hand over to the enemy while 
in occupation two parks of 
artillery then in the city. 
Furious at what it regarded as 
another example of the pol- 
troonery of those in authority, 
the National Guard seized some 
twenty of the guns (their own, 
or National Guard, guns), con- 
veyed them to the heights of 
Montmartre, and placed them 
under a guard drawn from their 
own ranks. The victorious 
Germans made their formal 
entry through the Are de 
Triomphe, remained in formal 
occupation of portions of the 
city for forty-eight hours, and 
then withdrew to the outskirts 
without untoward incident. It 
was clear, therefore, that the 
rumour of the proposed sur- 
render of the guns had been 
nothing but a mare’s-nest. But 
the National Guard had by 
now developed what an English 
resident in Paris at the time 
described as “ a perfect mania 
for collecting cannon.” 1 They 
seized more and more, until 
eventually the heights of Mont- 
martre bristled with nearly 
two hundred pieces of artillery, 
most of them trained upon the 
city below. Meanwhile at the 
foot of the hill the inevitable 
barricades, fashioned from the 
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inevitable paving-stones, had 
suddenly sprung up. Over one 
barricade floated a red flag, 
What we may call—for want 
of a better word—‘ rubification’ 
had set in. The citizen-militia 
had revolted and gone red, 
It set up a Central Committee 
which issued orders. The 
Central Committee endeavoured 
to seize the power and acted as 
though it were the Government. 

No legitimate government, of 
course, could tolerate such ab- 
surdity. It tried parleys, but 
when these proved fruitless it 
resolved on prompt and resolute 
action. During the night of 
the 17th-18th March a force of 
regulars converged upon Mont- 
martre and in the half-light of 
dawn surprised the sentinels 
and made themselves masters 
of the captured artillery. No 
fighting took place; no resist- 
ance was attempted; hardly 
a shot was fired, and nothing 
now remained but to remove 
the guns and to hand them 
over to the custodians of the 
Government arsenals. 

But it was not to be. Things 
‘went agley.’ The French have 
no phrase for what we soldiers 
call ‘bad staff-work’: the 
nearest approach to it in con- 
temporary sources is wne im- 
prévoyance absolue. Certainly 
on this occasion there was a 
want of foresight absolutely 
lamentable in its consequences. 
Obviously the guns could not 
be removed without gun teams ; 
but horses had been forgotten. 
Frantic messages were sent by 





1 John Leighton, ‘ Paris Under the Commune,’ p. 22. 
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alarmed staff officers for the 
necessary teams, but during the 
interval the National Guards 
had time to pull themselves 
together. Drummers began to 
peat the ‘ Assembly ’ in several 
streets. The inevitable lawless 
rabble collected, and women in 
large numbers flocked to the 
scene. 

Soon the situation became 
so ugly that it was obvious 
that the regulars might have 
to take drastic steps to defend 
themselves. But the soldiers 
—most of them young and 
untried in the field—became 
uneasy and were observed to 
be listening to the entreaties of 
the crowd, and particularly of 
the women who formed a large 
portion of it. The commands of 
their officers were disregarded. 
Suddenly there was a shout 
in the ranks of the 88th 
of the Line—Orosse en lair! 
Hundreds of rifle-butts were 
immediately raised aloft—the 
sign of surrender—and the 
troops began at once to frater- 
nise with the National Guards. 
All chance of rescuing the guns 
was now at an end, and all 
that remained for the regular 
officers and the handful of 
loyal troops was to escape as 
best they could. The day, 
however, was not to be a 
bloodless one. It was to be 
marked by savage atrocities 
committed by the Red side. 
Two general officers—one of 
them a National Guard officer 
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who was present in plain clothes 
merely as a spectator—were 
seized by the insurgents and 
later in the day were placed 
against a wall and shot. So 
ended a hectic day and one 
which was to be the prelude 
of two months’ further agony 
for Paris. The citizens, how- 
ever, were still in the condition 
of neurotic hypnosis engendered 
by the sufferings of the siege. 
The cafés were crowded with 
idlers of both sexes. ‘ On the 
outer boulevards they got 
drunk, and on the inner they 
got tipsy. The only difference 
was in the quality of the 
liquors imbibed.” ? 

The Government at once 
realised that the situation could 
now be saved only by the army. 
But the troops at their disposal 
in Paris were few in number, 
of inferior quality, and of 
doubtful loyalty. ‘The real 
soldiers of France had passed 
into captivity *—the Imperial 
Guard; the cuirassiers who 
had charged at Morsbronn ; 
the light cavalry who, under 
Gallifet, had desperately tried 
to break through the iron ring 
of Sedan; the linesmen who 
had shattered the Prussian 
Guard on the bloody slopes of 
St Privat. Marshals of France 
were among the prisoners of 
war. But by the terms of the 
treaty with the Germans these 
tried and disciplined soldiers 
would soon be pouring back 
into France and, by their aid, 





1 Leighton, op. cit., p. 37. 


* At Sedan at the beginning of September the Emperor and the whole of MacMahon’s 
army (80,000) had been made prisoners. In October Metz capitulated with 173,000 
men. 
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Paris and the country could be 
saved. 

To rescue the young and 
wavering troops in Paris from 
Red contamination, and to 
keep them under training 
and discipline until the old 
soldiers should arrive, was 
therefore the first and im- 
mediate duty of the Govern- 
ment. Late that night the 
soldiers were led by their officers 
out of the city en route for 
Versailles. About five thousand 
forsook their duty and 
remained behind; but the 
Government escaped with some 
30,000 troops and settled down 
at Versailles to ride the whirl- 
wind and direct the storm. 
Henceforth the situation in 
and round Paris involves three 
separate forces. There were 
the ‘ Versaillists,’ as they were 
called, made up of the Govern- 
ment and its regular troops, but 
forced for the moment to bide 
their time until a strong and 
efficient force could be organ- 
ised; inside Paris was the 
National Guard with its ad- 
herents, to whom was given 
the name of Federalists; the 
third force was a German army 
in occupation of positions north 
and east of Paris, with orders 
not to interfere unless absol- 
utely necessary but to allow 
the Reds and Anti-Reds to 
fight it out among themselves.* 

A municipal election held in 
Paris brought into being 
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the Commune. Its executive 
council consisted to a large 
extent of entirely unknown 
men, and at first.in its external 
manifestations it had a good 
deal of comic opera about it— 
red sashes; black coats with 
white ties; Garibaldians with 
red shirts, daggers in their 
belts and feathers in their hats ; 
cantiniéres in short skirts and 
with brandy barrels slung over 
their shoulders, and all that. 
The executive of the Commune, 
however, took itself very seri- 
ously ; it was for the moment 
in the hands of moon-calves 
and cranks. It issued a queer 
unpractical and rather ridicu- 
lous ‘ Declaration to the French 
People.’ Put very briefly the 
Commune of Paris aimed at 
the autonomy of Paris (on Red 
lines, of course), such autonomy 
to be extended to all parts of 
France with Paris at the head. 
On the whole the project was 
to lead up to the formation of 
a great mass of Red autonomous 
soviets with Paris somewhat in 
the position that Moscow oc- 
cupies today. It is extremely 
difficult to ascertain from his- 
torical records to what extent 
the International? was the 
motive power directing this 
revolutionary movement ; and 
hardly less difficult to discover 
to what extent the Commune 
was controlled by foreigners. 
Lepelletier asserts that—except 
for a large number of Polish 





1 The German force was the III, Army Corps. Germany ‘ recognised’ the Govern- 
ment of Versailles ; but in communicating with Paris the G.O.C. ITI. Corps addressed 
‘* The actual Commandant in Paris.” 


2 The International Working Men’s Association, commonly called the ‘ International,’ 
had been formed in 1864. 
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exiles—very few foreigners were 
associated with the Commune.* 
An English eye-witness of the 
happenings of those days in 
Paris gives, however, a different 
impression: “The scum of 
Europe has been collected in 
Paris to fight out this battle. 
[have never seen such counten- 
ances, not even typified in 
Madame Tussaud’s Chamber of 
Horrors’”?; and “the Com- 
mune is getting help from 
other countries, numbers of 
foreigners daily coming into 
Paris.” The ‘ Figaro’ gave 
a nominal roll of some fifty 
foreigners who occupied im- 
portant military and civil posi- 
tions under the Commune, 
amongst them being six rene- 
gade Germans, two of whom 
were actually holding positions 
in the Red fortified line west 
of Paris, one of them being 
indeed the commandant of an 
important fort. On the whole, 
perhaps it would be just to 
say that at the outset the 
authorities of the Commune 
were averse from utilising the 
services of foreigners, but that 
quickly events proved too 
strong for them. The absurdity 
of the Red Government of 
Paris reached its height in the 
issue by its ‘ Minister of Foreign 
Affairs’ of an official note to 
the Powers of Europe which 
gave huge amusement to the 
hewspaper editors of Paris. As 
a matter of fact Paris was now 
almost completely cut off from 
outside relations, for the Ver- 
Saillists were able to control 
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the telegraphic communications 
between Paris and the outer 
world. 

During the fortnight which 
ensued after the departure of 
the Government and troops for 
Versailles the population of 
Paris could be divided roughly 
into three more or less equal 
parts. One part consisted of 
the National Guard, its ancil- 
laries, its satellites, its camp- 
followers, its rag-tag and bob- 
tail, and its women ‘fans’; a 
second part consisted of well- 
to-do people streaming towards 
the railway termini, in every 
conveyance that could be 
cajoled or commandeered, and 
anxious to shake the dust of 
Paris off their feet ‘ while the 
going was good’ and while 
trains—at any rate some of 
them—were still running ; the 
third part was made up largely 
of the character we might call 
in England ‘ John Citizen ’— 
with his wife, his children, and 
his friends—people who de- 
tested the whole business, who 
had had all the excitement and 
hardship they wanted in the 
siege proper, and who now 
wanted nothing but to settle 
down to the old pleasant Paris 
pre-war life once again and as 
quickly as possible. To this 
class may be added many dis- 
illusioned cynical and neurotic 
people, young and old and 
mostly single, of the middle 
and upper middle classes. 

It was realised by everyone 
in Paris that the Versaillists, 
with a nucleus of regular soldiers 





1 Op. cit., p. 397. 


* Rev. H. Gibson, ‘ Letters from Paris during the Commune,’ pp. 199 and 215. 
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at their disposal and able to 
tap the great stream of prisoners 
of war flowing from German 
prison camps, would infallibly 
make an attack upon the city. 
But it would be no easy task. 
Apart from the fact that some 
of the outlying forts were in 
Red possession, Paris was a 
walled city with a strong 
enceinte of comparatively 
modern construction, and that 
line of fortifications had been 
so strengthened for the siege 
that the Germans had made no 
effort to carry any portion of 
it by assault. Further, for 
some time the Red forces would 
be very much superior in num- 
bers to the Versaillists ; there 
was no lack either of artillery 
or small arms ; and during the 
siege the facilities for the manu- 
facture of ammunition in Paris 
had naturally been improved. 
The Reds, therefore, deter- 
mined to strike the first blow. 
On Palm Sunday, 2nd April, six 
days after the election of the 
Commune, actual hostilities 
began between Paris and Ver- 
sailles. Some skirmishing took 
place in the morning in the 
vicinity of Neuilly. The Reds 
suffered a reverse, but 
during the afternoon sight- 
seers gathered in the Champs 
Elyseés to watch battalion after 
battalion of the National Guard 
marching westward shouting @ 
Versailles in the same tone of 
defiance as @ Berlin had been 
shouted nine months before. 
On this day blood flowed on 
both sides, and a bitter struggle 
was now clearly inevitable. 
The next day, 3rd April, was a 
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critical one, for the Reds de- 
bouched from Paris in three 
columns with Versailles as the 
common objective. If it were 
true that Providence is always 
on the side of big battalions 
then the Reds must have carried 
the day. But Providence is 
also influenced by the claims 
of training and discipline and 
by the difference between the 
leadership of professional sol- 
diers and that of windy doctrin- 
aires. All three Red columns 
were defeated and driven back 
on Paris; and the result of 
the first six days’ fighting was 
that the regular troops had 
gained possession of a redoubt, 
and, at Neuilly, were within 
1500 yards of the actual ram- 
parts of the city. 

The situation now resembled 
that which recently prevailed 
at Madrid: the capital was 
held by a Red force and, 
outside, an Anti-Red one, rely- 
ing on the regular army, was 
making preparations to take 
it. The Government could now 
place an army of respectable 
size and of all arms in the field 
under the command of Marshal 
MacMahon, who had quite re- 
covered from the serious wound 
he had received at Sedan. The 
bulk of the fighting took place 
at and round Neuilly outside 
Paris, and north-west of it, 
where the Reds were holding 
the line of the Seine, which 
there runs parallel to the 
enceinte of Paris and a little 
over a mile from it. 

The progress of the regular 
troops brought their shell-fire 
nearer and nearer to Paris, and 
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about nine o’clock on the 
evening of the 7th April the 
first shell fell within the city. 
Those who know their Paris, 
and have approached it from 
the north-west, will remember 
the Avenue de Neuilly (with 
the Bois de Boulogne on the 
right). Where the Avenue de 
Neuilly merges into the Avenue 
de la Grande Armée was the 
Porte Maillot—a gateway in 
the fortifications which here 
spanned the roadway. From 
the gate the Avenue de la 
Grande Armée leads up a slight 
incline to the open space in 
which is set the famous Are de 
Triomphe, from which the broad 
roadway, still as straight as an 
arrow, and under the name of 
the Champs Elysées, leads to 
the Place de la Concorde and 
the Gardens of the Tuileries in 
the very centre of Paris. 

Round the Are de Triomphe, 
all the afternoon and in the 
warm spring evenings, the well- 
to-do and inquisitive idlers of 
Paris would congregate in large 
numbers. Every English resi- 
dent in Paris at the time who 
wrote a book of reminiscences— 
as several of them did—makes 
special mention of the irre- 
sponsibility, the indifference, 
and the insouciance of this daily 
and nightly assembly. If a 
shell came screaming overhead 
there were little shrieks of 
alarm; but they could not 
drown the roars of laughter of 
the spectators of a Punch and 
Judy show hard by. On 10th 
April the vicinity of the Arch 
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was so ‘unhealthy’ that the 
crowd was not allowed to ap- 
proach beyond the Rond Point 
in the Champs Elysées. But 
it diverted itself with watching 
with intense interest a little 
carriage drawn by four goats. 
On another afternoon in the 
Boulevard de la Madeleine— 
one of the most fashionable 
portions of Paris—a crowd col- 
lected to watch a strong man 
juggling with heavy weights, 
while the guns were roaring 
not so far away. Weddings 
were celebrated, and sometimes 
the wedding guests would break 
away from the ceremony to 
rush and pick up fragments of 
a bursting shell as souvenirs. 
The theatres were still open. 
‘‘ Paris of the boulevards, the 
elegant and fast-living Paris, 
lounges, strolls, and smiles. ... 
And then Paris begins the same 
round of newspaper reading, 
lounging and gossiping again.”’ + 
The Luxembourg gardens were 
as crowded with promenaders 
as in the palmiest day of peace. 

But there was a grimmer side. 
Barricades were springing up 
all over the city. On 13th April 
the railways to Lyons and 
Orléans were cut: only those 
of the Nord and Est (which 
were controlled by the German 
Corps of Occupation) now re- 
mained open. The price of 
provisions rose. Within a few 
days horseflesh—virtually un- 
known since the German siege 
—appeared again in some of 
the butchers’ shops. The in- 
evitable denunciations and 





1 Leighton, op, cit., pp. 106 and 160, 
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arrest of spies began. A 
youth was seized near the 
Are de Triomphe because he 
was looking through a pair of 
field-glasses in the direction of 
Neuilly. Six more were ar- 
rested in the Avenue d’Eylau, 
their gesticulations being taken 
for signals to Fort Valérien— 
several miles away! Unsexed 
women, Amazons of the rabble, 
something between Penthesilea 
and Theroigne de Méricourt, 
were a common sight. Many 
of them accompanied the troops 
of the National Guard. If 
1793 had its tricoteuses 1871 
had its cantiniéres. Let it 
be said that the latter were 
preferable, for they did at 
any rate expose themselves 
courageously to danger instead 
of gloating over the sufferings 
of the victims of the guillotine. 
And let it be said, too, that in 
the first days of the Commune, 
an old guillotine had been 
dragged out from some hiding- 
place and burnt with wild 
demonstrations by the rabble. 
Come what might, they would 
have none of that symbol of the 
Revolution. Nevertheless, in 
those April days of 1871 there 
was a ferocity among the women 
of the lower classes which 
spread even to the children of 
the streets. 

At Neuilly there was a 
battalion of some two hundred 
Red youngsters (the eldest 
scarce twelve years old and the 
cantiniére a mite of six). Their 
arms consisted of sticks with 
nails or knives fixed at the end. 
One day this child-battalion 
met a similar force of Anti- 
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Reds, and such was the battle 
which ensued that the ip- 
habitants had the greatest diffi- 
culty in separating the com- 
batants. Amongst numerous 
casualties was the death of 4 
twelve-year-old Red ‘ captain,’ 
killed by a thrust of a carving- 
knife bayonet in the stomach. 

In the general demoralisation 
of the city it was not likely 
that the churches would escape. 
Many of them were used in the 
evenings as revolutionary clubs. 
An English resident entering 
St Eustache found the font full 
of tobacco and the altar rigged 
up as a bar. A statue of the 
Blessed Virgin was dressed as 
a vivandiére. The place was 
crowded with a disorderly mob, 
most of them women—the very 
dregs—la canaille—of the popu- 
lation of Paris. 

If churches could be s0 
desecrated, the clergy were 
bound to be, sooner or later, 
the victims of the mob. On 
the 4th April the Archbishop 
of Paris was arrested and im- 
prisoned as a ‘ hostage,’ and 
on the same day the Father 
Director from the Dominican 
monastery was carried off. 
Next day the Archbishop’s 
vicar-general met a similar fate. 
Meanwhile the fear of arrest 
prompted many people to creep 
out of Paris as best they could. 
Shops everywhere were now 
closing. There was no trade ex- 
cept in the absolutely necessary 
commodities of life. The postal 
service was practically non- 
existent. The Commune had 
begun with a pompous decree 
abolishing conscription, but now 
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introduced compulsory service 
in the National Guard for all 
men between the ages of 17 
and 35. 

We have left the military 
operations for a moment and 
there is no need to revert to 
them yet awhile; for, until a 
preach should be effected in 
the fortifications, and the last 
Red outlying work reduced, the 
Versaillist troops could not 
force an entrance into Paris. 
Inside the city the rage for 
destruction, so often associated 
with revolutionary movements, 
was now finding play. It was 
decided to pull down a great 
symbol of the military glory 
of France as represented by 
the tall column in _ the 
Place Vendéme, commemora- 
ting Napoleon’s famous cam- 
paign of 1805. May the 16th 
was the date selected for this 
act of vandalism : only a week 
or 80 previously even the most 
violent of the Reds had been 
touched by the sight of the 
annual procession of old soldiers 
from the Invalides—veterans 
of Moskowa and Leipzig, of 
Montmirail and Waterloo—who 
had come to lay a wreath at 
the foot of the monument of the 
great emperor. Ropes attached 
to the summit were led to 
capstans, and an immense heap 
of brushwood, sand, and manure 
had been laid on the ground 
below. A capstan broke during 
the operation, and it was two 
hours before it could be re- 
placed—bands meanwhile play- 


ing martial and ‘ patriotic’ airs. 
Then the winding began again. 
The column was seen to totter. 
It came down for part of its 
fall in its entirety, but then 
broke suddenly into three pieces 
which fell with a loud thud on 
the bed which had been pre- 
pared for it below. The statue 
of Napoleon was smashed. The 
Cesar of France lay decapitated, 
and with a broken arm, on a 
heap of dung, “among the 
French people whom I have 
loved so well.” 

There were shouts; there 
were speeches ; there was music. 
There was the inevitable rush 
for souvenirs. But an English 
resident was struck by the 
demeanour of many of the 
crowd as it melted away. 
“They went away very 
sorrowful.” 


It was fine and bright on 
Sunday the 21st of May. In 
central Paris the streets were 
thronged with people. Crowds 
were strolling in the Place de la 
Concorde. There was a well- 
attended concert in the Tuileries 
garden. Suddenly in the after- 
noon a rumour started which 
spread like wildfire: the Ver- 
saillists had burst their way 
through the fortifications and 
were in Paris. National Guards 
could be seen streaming east- 
wards along the streets, crying 
out “Nous sommes trahis! ”’ 
There were shouts of “ Barri- 
cades.”” ‘ As I approach the 
Chaussée d’Antin,’’ wrote an 





1 The concerts were in aid of the wounded of the National Guard. The audiences 
were always roused to great enthusiasm by the prima donna’s song: “C'est la 
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English resident, ‘I perceive 
a multitude of men, women, 
and children running backwards 
and forwards, carrying paving- 
stones. A barricade is being 
thrown up: it is already more 
than three feet high. Suddenly 
I hear the rolling of heavy 
wheels ; I turn, and a strange 
sight is before me—a mass of 
women in rags, livid, horrible, 
yet grand, with Phrygian caps 
on their heads, and the skirts 
of their robes tied round their 
waists, were harnessed to a 
mitrailleuse which they dragged 
along at full speed, other women 
pushing vigorously behind.” + 
The entry of the regular 
troops had taken Paris by 
surprise. The fall of the last 
Red stronghold outside the 
city had indeed indicated an 
early assault, but it was thought 
that the actual entry of the 
Versaillists would be preceded 
by fierce and bloody fighting 
at some breach which their 
artillery had torn in the ram- 
parts. Actually the passage of 
the Versaillists was almost 
bloodless. At the south-west 
eorner of the enceinte near 
Point du Jour the Reds had 
been driven from the battered 
ramparts by the Versaillists’ 
guns, and then, shortly after 
three o’clock in the afternoon, 
a civilian loyalist made his 
way, waving a white flag, 
across No Man’s Land to the 
Versaillist trenches. Acting on 
the information brought by 
him the troops poured through 
the gap, and farther north the 
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Red resistance crumpled up 
owing to this threat to their 
left flank and rear. By ten 
o’clock at night the army had 
gained possession of a narrow 
belt just inside the fortifications 
on the western side of the city. 

At midnight the movement, 
which had been suspended for 
a time in order to rest the troops, 
was recommenced all along the 
line. At dawn on the 22nd 
Marshal MacMahon had estab- 
lished his headquarters at the 
Trocadero and the tricolor was 
floating over the Are de 
Triomphe. There a battery 
was quickly established. The 
Champs Elysées afforded what 
soldiers call a good field of fire, 
and shells, whistling down their 
length, gave Parisians an ex- 
perience they had not known 
even in the German siege. 

The civil war had now entered 
on another stage, and the final 
one. There was to be yet 
nearly a week’s hard fighting, 
but it was to be street fighting, 
differing in every respect from 
the field operations which had 
taken place outside Paris be- 
tween the opposing armed 
forces—regular troops on the 
one side and the National 
Guard of Paris on the other. 
Now the lower orders, the mob, 
la canaille, was to take a hand. 
The Committee of Public Safety 
threw discipline, organisation, 
and subordination to the winds 
and belittled the efforts which 
had been made by the National 
Guard. It rushed out a pro- 
clamation to the citizens of 





1 Leighton, op. cit., p. 310. 
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Paris declaring ‘‘ We have had 
enough of militarism. Let us 
have no more staff officers with 
uniforms braided with gold on 
every seam! (a hit at the 
opéra-bouffe commanders and 
their staffs who had been such 
a feature of the insurrection). 
Make room for the people, the 
real combatants, the bare arms! 
The hour of the revolutionary 
war has struck. The people 
know nothing of scientific 
maneuvres, but with a rifle 
in hand and the pavement 
beneath their feet they fear 
not all the strategists of the 
monarchical school. To arms, 
citizens! To arms!.. .’’ and 
so on in turgid and windy 
balderdash about generous 
blood having flowed like water, 
and sparing your children suffer- 
ing and misery, and that your 
representatives will fight and 
die with you, and that the 
Commune confides in you and 
you may trust the Commune. 
Such was the despairing cry 
of the insurrection at bay. It 
was the piteous confession of 
the inherent weakness of the 
Commune—the feebleness of 
its military higher command as 
compared with that of the 
regular army. The rank and 
file, as represented by the men 
of the National Guard, had 
fought with a bravery and 
devotion worthy of their 
country and its capital. Nothing 
is more remarkable in the 
various accounts of those ter- 
rible weeks of 1871 than the 
unanimity to be found amongst 
historians of varying political 
shades of thought on the in- 
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trepidity and courage of the 
citizen-militia of Paris. But 
the higher direction of military 
operations was amateurish, 
civilian and poor. 

Amateurish though it was in 
‘open’ warfare, the Commune 
leadership was better when it 
came to street fighting. Every 
Parisian is born with a flair 
for barricades; every man, 
woman, and child on the Red 
side instinctively stooped down 
to prise up paving-stones when- 
ever danger threatened. And 
the main barricades had been 
erected on a far more thorough 
system than that. The military 
authorities of the Commune 
had caused successive lines to 
be erected, of which the main 
line of defence comprised barri- 
cades in the Rue St Florentin 
and one intercepting the quay 
at the corner of the Tuileries 
gardens on the Place de la 
Concorde. Some of the barri- 
cades were miniature citadels 
and reached up to the level of 
the first-floor windows of the 
adjoining houses. At a monster 
barricade near the Hotel de 
Ville schoolchildren were em- 
ployed in filling sacks with 
earth, the elder ones being told 
off as loaders for the insurgents’ 
rifles. They were issued with 
rations like National Guards, 
and pensions were promised to 
the mothers of those children 
who might die for the cause. 

But formidable though the 
barricades appeared, they were 
open to the fatal defect that 
they could be turned; and, 
further, neither the artillery 
nor the discipline of the Reds 
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could compare with the artillery 
and discipline of the regular 
troops. At first the Versaillist 
commanders were inclined to 
proceed cautiously, fearing that, 
even with victory in sight, there 
might be some fraternisation 
between the soldiers and the 
Communists. Such fear was, 
however, entirely groundless. 
Many of the regular soldiers, 
who had fought gallantly in the 
battles against the Germans, 
were due for discharge, but 
were not allowed to return to 
their homes until the insur- 
rection should be suppressed. 
This fact made them fight with 
a special bitterness — indeed 
with a ferocity unusual in 
French soldiers. All round the 
Tuileries and the Hotel de Ville 
the Red defences had grown 
almost into a fortress, and, 
unwilling to risk a frontal 
attack, the army commander 
decided upon an advance along 
the ramparts with Montmartre 
in the north and the Obser- 
vatory in the south of the city 
as the primary objectives. On 
Tuesday, the 23rd May, there 
was some very sharp fighting 
at Montmartre where the Red 
batteries were finally silenced 
and the position captured. The 
loss of the heights there was a 
severe blow for the Commune ; 
for their main line of defence 
which bisected Paris ran from 
Montmartre on the north, by 
the Hotel de Ville in the centre, 
and thence across the Seine to 
Montrouge in the south. The 
right flank of this position had 
now been turned. 

The situation of the Com- 
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munists was desperate. The 
jaws of the pincers were closing 
on the centre of Paris; soon 
the capital would be in the 
hands of the army and the 
Commune would be no more, 
Desperate was the situation. 
Desperate were the men still 
madly trying to control it. 
Desperate would be the method 
they would employ. As one 
by one the barricades should 
be abandoned each district was 
to be set on fire, and every 
portion that the insurgents 
should be forced to surrender 
was to be marked by a devour- 
ing line of furnaces. The troops 
might make themselves masters 
of Paris but it would be a 
Paris of smoking ashes. 


About five o’clock in the 
afternoon a mass of dense 
black smoke was pouring from 
an open window of the Palace 
of the Legion of Honour. It 
was the first of the conflagra- 
tions kindled in Paris. Before 
dusk fell another fire had broken 
out in a neighbouring mansion, 
and as darkness crept on, in- 
moved hurriedly 
about with cans of petroleum. 
Half an hour later the whole 
roadway was flaring under a 
black sky and house after house 
was bursting into flames. By 
midnight the Palace of the 
Legion of Honour had been 
ablaze for seven hours and was 
being consumed by roaring 
flames like some huge pile of 
wood, every log of which is 
kindled and is fast burning to 
ashes. Next came the Palace 
of the Council of State, the 
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most frightful of all the im- 
mense conflagrations, with its 
two colonnaded storeys vomit- 
ing lurid fire. The four blocks 
of buildings encompassing the 
inner courtyard had been ignited 
at the same moment, and the 
petroleum, poured by the cask- 
ful upon the four corners, had 
streamed down them, rolling 
perfect torrents of hell-fire from 
the highest to the lowest step. 
Such was the rage, such the 
strength of the fire that the 
colossal building was as though 
upheaved, and it quaked and 
rumbled on its foundations ; 
only the carcase of its massive 
walls being able to withstand 
the eruptive violence which 
hurled the zine roofs skyward. 
Near at hand were the Orsay 
barracks, a whole side of which 
was burning in a lofty white 
column like a tower of light. 
And behind were yet other 
conflagrations, all setting the 
horizon aglow with flames rising 
up in relief against other flames 
in a sanguinary and limitless 
ocean of fire.* 

The Seine shone like a sea 
of burnished gold. The illusion 
was heightened by the burning 
Tuileries, which seemed like 
some monstrous vessel, some 
nightmare steamship borne 
upon the waters, its myriad 
portholes ablaze with light, 
and clouds of black smoke 
belching from three immense 
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funnels. Gunpowder had been 
brought to the Palace by the 
Red incendiaries, and, to make 
the work doubly sure, hangings, 
carpets, and furniture had been 
coated with tar or drenched 
with petroleum and turpentine. 
The flames travelled from either 
end of the great facade towards 
the central tower where the 
explosives had _ been laid. 
Barrels upon barrels of powder 
had been piled up in the 
Salle des Marescheaux. The 
petroleum with which the floors 
and the hangings had been 
soaked imparted such intensity 
to the flames that the ironwork 
of the massive balconies could 
be seen writhing and twisting, 
while the great chimneys be- 
came red-hot and burst asunder. 
Some two hours after midnight 
there came a terrific, thunderous 
shock and uproar. The whole 
of the surrounding district 
trembled. Flames leapt sky- 
ward from the central pavilion 
whose dome was tossed high 
in the air whence it fell in 
blazing fragments.” 

Meanwhile during the night 
fierce fighting was in progress. 
The insurgents who had sought 
refuge in the Ministry of 
Finance, after the taking of 
the barricade in the Rue Saint 
Florentin, increased the fury 
of the flames by discharging 
jets of petroleum at the soldiers. 
When daylight came, so thick 





1 Zola, ‘ La Débacle,’ Part III. chapter viii. 

® There is the inevitable discrepancy among writers about the exact time at which 
the Tuileries were set on fire, statements varying by at least six hours. Ludovic Hans, 
however, in his ‘Second Siege de Paris’ (p. 240), notes that a clock on one of the 
pavilions had stopped at 8.31. This makes Zola (“‘ about nightfall ”’) accurate, as usual. 
Visetelly, ‘My Adventures in the Commune’ (p. 329), is at least two hours too late. 
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was the canopy of smoke which 
hung over the city that the 
sun’s rays could not penetrate 
it. The Tuileries were still 
burning, and elsewhere in the 
western half of Paris flames, 
bursting forth, showed where 
fresh public buildings or private 
houses had been set on fire. 

The Reds did not confine 
their lust for destruction to 
bricks and stone. There were 
clergy in their hands— host- 
ages’ as they were grimly 
called —the Archbishop of 
Paris, a couple of abbés and 
two Jesuit fathers among them. 
An order from the egregious 
Committee of Public Safety— 
bearing the tomfool date system 
“ Prairial An. 79 ’—was sent 
to the Prison of La Roquette, 
opening with the words Fusillez 
Varchivéque et les dtages. <A 
little after eight o’clock on the 
evening of the 24th May, the 
Archbishop and the other vic- 
tims were ordered to leave 
their cells. The prelate gave 
his arm to an old judge of the 
Cour de Cassation, another 
‘hostage.’ The two Jesuit 
fathers supported the aged 
Abbé Deguerry; the other 
abbé walked alone. They were 
led out to the chemin de ronde 
within the perimeter of the 
prison and placed in line against 
the wall. The Archbishop was 
the last to fall. At the moment 
when the firing party was at 
the ‘ Present ’ the prelate raised 
his hand to bless his execu- 
tioners. A bullet tore through 
the palm and the Archbishop 
fell dead with a benediction 
on his lips. 
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There were other hostages 
murdered—scores of them. The 
orgy of burning and destruction 
roused the canaille of the city 
almost to madness. Look at 
that woman. She is poorly 
dressed ; her age is between 
forty and fifty; her forehead 
is bound with a red checkered 
handkerchief from which hang 
meshes of uncombed hair. The 
face is red, and her blurred eyes, 
as she moves, are bent upon 
the ground. In one hand she 
holds one of the narrow tin 
cans in which milk is carried 
in Paris, but which now contains 
@ more deadly liquid. If the 
street is deserted she stops and 
consults a piece of dirty paper 
that she holds in her hand. 
For a moment she pauses before 
a soupirail or grated opening 
to a cellar, then continues her 
way steadily and without haste. 
An acolyte of sorts, sometimes 
a mere child, follows after and 
stops likewise at the air-hole. 
An hour later the house is a 
mass of roaring flames. 

What is this woman? Paris 
calls her une pétroleuse. When 
she has poured a sufficient 
quantity of petroleum through 
the air-hole, her acolyte—child, 
gamin or hooligan — comes 
along, ignites a match, and 
inserts it in the orifice. These 
incendiaries formed a veritable 
army, recruited from the lowest 
of the canaille. They were 
composed of returned convicts 
—the very dregs of the prisons ; 
of pale thin lads—gamins who 
looked like ghosts ; and of old 
women who looked like horrible 
witches. Their number is said 
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to have amounted to eight 
thousand. This army of fire 
had its chiefs; and each de- 
tachment was charged with 
the destruction of a particular 
quarter. Every pétroleuse was 
promised ten francs for each 
house she fired.* 

Paris was burning. Over a 
score of the splendid edifices 
of the capital were in flames. 
Everywhere private houses were 
on fire. But not by those 
cooped up within its city walls 
could the whole frightful orgy 
of destruction be seen. It was 
the Prussians at St Denis who 
could view the conflagration set 
out below and in front of them 
as if in some infernal panorama. 
Who can forget that dramatic 
meeting which Zola tells in *‘ La 
Débacle’ between the young 
French widow Henriette and 
the German cousin of her 
husband, Cousin Gunther of 
the Prussian Guards? It was 
at the railway station of St 
Denis. The Prussian soldiers 
were shouting ‘* All out here. 
The train goes no farther. 
Paris is on fire!” It might 
have been about half-past nine 
at night. The red glow setting 
the sky on fire was still burning. 
The little ruddy clouds in the 
east had now vanished and in 
the zenith all was inky black- 
ness save for occasional reflec- 
tions of the distant flames. 
The whole of the horizon was 
on fire; but here and there 
could be distinguished con- 
flagrations of greater intensity 
than others, sheaves of bright 


purple flames spurting up con- 
tinuously amid great whirling 
smoke-clouds and streaking the 
darkness with their fearful 
splendour. As the terrified 
young Frenchwoman and the 
stern Prussian officer gazed in 
silence from the footbridge 
which spanned the rails, waves 
of flame were seen incessantly 
rising, streaming and spirting 
high into the heavens. Not a 
moment went by but the sea 
of fire extended its limits—an 
incandescent billowy ocean, 
with smoke arising from its 
midst and gathering over the 
city in a huge, dark, copper- 
coloured pall. 

In this inferno the soldiers 
of the French Army did their 
duty. They fought resolutely, 
driving the desperate Com- 
munists farther and farther 
back. It was not kid-glove 
warfare. Men—and women too 
—taken in the fight were often 
shot out of hand or after the 
briefest of trials. On one 
occasion twenty-five women 
were executed together. Oh! 
pause thou sturdy moralist-and 
refrain from prating parcere 
subjectis. These unsexed she- 
devils had been discovered 
pouring boiling water on the 
heads of wounded and dying 
soldiers. On another occasion 
women had pretended to ‘ fra- 
ternise’ with the soldiers in 
order to give them poisoned 
food and wine. Fourteen of 
these wretches were shot in a 
batch on 26th May for this 
abominable deed. 





1 Leighton, op. cit., p. 339. 
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Sunday came, Whitsunday 
the 28th May, and it witnessed 
the end of the hostilities. The 
street fighting which had begun 
with the entry of the troops at 
about four o’clock on Sunday, 
21st May, ceased at the same 
hour exactly a week later. 
Some insurgents still held the 
outlying fort of Vincennes, but 
they surrendered uncondition- 
ally on the following morning. 
The losses of the Reds had 
been some 15,000 killed and 
25,000 taken prisoners: the 
army had also seized about 
1600 pieces of artillery and 
400,000 rifles or muskets. 
Amongst the soldiers there 
were some 7500 casualties, 
including 900 dead. 

While the last shots were 
being exchanged in this brief 
but bloody civil war, two 
men, in London and Paris 
respectively, were penning 
documents dealing with it. 
In London, Karl Marx was 
putting the finishing touches 
to an immensely long and 
windy pamphlet, the ‘ Mani- 
festo of the International to 
the Working Classes of Europe 
and the United States of 
America.” The fustian will 
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hardly repay reading, but 
the final paragraph may be 
quoted :— 


‘Working men’s Paris, 
with its Commune, will be 
for ever celebrated as the 
glorious harbinger of a 
new society. Its martyrs 
are enshrined in the great 
heart of the working class. 
Its exterminators history 
has already nailed to that 
eternal pillory from which 
all the prayers of their 
priests will not avail to 
redeem them.” 


More to the point was the 
brief message from that fine 
old soldier Marshal MacMahon, 
copies of which were displayed 
all over Paris that Sunday 
evening :— 


‘“‘ INHABITANTS OF PARIS, 


The Army has come to 
save you. Paris is de- 
livered. At four o’clock 
our soldiers carried the 
last position occupied by 
the insurgents. Today the 
struggle is over. Order, 
work and security will be 
born again.” 
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THE FULFILMENT OF AN AMBITION. 


BY MACHAN. 


In common with most other 
men I have formed numerous 
ambitions during my lifetime. 
Many of them, formed in boy- 
hood, have not yet been ful- 
filled, and I fear they never 
willbe. Ihave resigned myself, 
for instance, to the fact that 
it will never be my proud lot 
to save the honour of the Old 
Country by putting on a hun- 
dred runs against the Aus- 
tralians in a desperate last 
wicket stand. This was 
brought home to me forcibly 
last summer when playing in 
the Fathers’ match at my 
daughter’s school. My only 
consolation on that occasion 
was that I undoubtedly im- 
proved the analysis of the 
school fast bowler—a small 
girl, whose delivery, I am 
convinced, was faster than 
Larwood’s in his prime. 

I realise also that I am 
never likely to take up official 
residence at No. 10 Downing 
Street, to impress the world 
with my eloquence and states- 
manlike grasp of disarmament, 
reparations, sanctions, and 
similar problems. I aban- 
doned my early aspirations in 
this direction when I found 
that the mere act of standing 
up to address an audience was 
sufficient to dissipate any ideas 
I might have on the subject 
under discussion. Readiness 
in debate was evidently not 





one of my strong points, and 
the convincing reply which 
would knock the bottom out 
of my opponent’s argument al- 
ways occurred to me next day. 

Still, ambitions are not al- 
ways directed towards the un- 
attainable: they may embrace 
matters of minor importance, 
and here, with determination 
and a modicum of luck, some 
measure of success may be 
achieved. 

As a small boy I was an 
insatiable reader of stories of 
big-game shooting, and was 
never happier than when study- 
ing the lives of wild animals. 
I fear that much of my time 
which should have been de- 
voted to home-work was spent 
in this way. I drew on the 
local library to read about 
lions, tigers, elephants, bears 
and leopards until I could have 
passed an examination on their 
habits. Of all animals the tiger 
interested me most—his great 
size, strength, ferocity and 
cunning combined to make him 
in my eyes the most desirable 
of all trophies of the chase. 
Tiger shooting, according to 
the illustrations in my books, 
seemed to be a truly exciting 
sport. They usually depicted 
a patch of jungle with tigers 
and terrified beaters dashing 
about on every side: in the 
centre an agitated elephant 
supporting a gaping-jawed tiger 
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which clung to it with every 
claw ; in the howdah, various 
intrepid sportsmen who fired 
salvoes in all directions and 
bowled the tigers over like 
rabbits. No wonder that, then 
and there, I formed another 
ambition. I determined that 
some day—if I could find time 
in the intervals of scoring cen- 
turies at Lords and of steering 
the Ship of State—I would 
visit India and shoot a tiger. 

I need have felt no anxiety 
about the possible lack of oppor- 
tunity to make this visit; for 
my parents, more practical 
than myself, had strong views 
on the necessity of my earning 
my own living, and in due 
course I was commissioned in 
the Indian Army. 

I was now on the road to 
achieve at least one of my 
ambitions, but it proved to 
be unexpectedly tortuous and 
difficult. Distinguished visitors 
to India find tiger shooting a 
simple business. They are in- 
vited to the jungle by some 
hospitable potentate, are shep- 
herded carefully to a selected 
machan, a tiger is driven past 
them by expert shikaris, and 
all they have to do is shoot 
straight. I was, however, no 
distinguished visitor. I was, 
as was pointed out to me 
promptly by all my senior 
officers, that most insignificant 
of creatures—a second lieu- 
tenant, whose sole justification 
for existence was his ability to 
relieve them of the more un- 
pleasant orderly duties. Could 
I have shooting leave? Time 
enough to think of that when 
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I had learned my work and 
was of some use to the regi- 
ment. The tiger of my ambi- 
tion seemed as far off as ever, 
Matters were further compli- 
cated by the fact that for 
some years I was stationed 
in the extreme north and north- 
west of India, a bare and rocky 
land many hundreds of miles 
from the nearest tiger jungle, 

The years passed by, and 
other ambitions — professional 
and matrimonial—were formed 
and achieved. My tiger had, 
perforce, been relegated to the 
limbo of the might -have- 
been, but was not entirely 
forgotten. I still took every 
opportunity to study shikar 
and to learn from the experi- 
ences of men who had been 
more fortunate than myself. 
I felt that my chance would 
come some day, and did my 
best to prepare for it. 

At long last I was trans- 
ferred to Shamgarh, a small 
station in South India, where 
some of the best big-game 
jungles in India are to be 
found. There I made many 
good friends, and nowhere have 
I met with such hospitality, 
or such desire to be helpful 
and to make one feel at home. 
I arrived a month or so before 
Christmas, and took up resi- 
dence in bachelors’ quarters 
in the Club, my wife and 
children being at home. I 
heard more talk of big-game 
shooting in the next month 
than I had heard in all my 
life before. Most of my friends 
were Civil officials whose duties 
led them to the jungle, and it 
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was rare to meet one who had 
not a tiger to his credit. 

I was playing billiards one 
evening with the Super- 
intendent of Police, and after- 
wards drew him on to talk of 
his shooting experiences. Scott 
was very ready to oblige, and 
for an hour he kept me thor- 
oughly entertained. He then 
began to question me in his 
turn. ‘* You’ve been out here 
for some years. I suppose 
you’ve done a good deal of big- 
game shooting ? ”’ 

“No; none, I’m afraid,” I 
replied, blushing at the dis- 
creditable admission. 

“Oh, come; what have you 
been doing with yourself? 
Surely you’ve had plenty of 
opportunities ? Or perhaps you 
don’t care for that sort of 
thing ? ”’ 

This was too much. I sat 
up and gesticulated in my 
indignation. ‘‘Care for it? 
Opportunities? It is one of 
the things I’ve wanted to do 
all my life, but what oppor- 
tunities have I had, sitting in 
a mud fort on the Frontier 
with the nearest tiger the 
best part of a thousand miles 
away? I might as well have 
been in Regent Street. It’s 
all very well for you to talk 
about opportunities; you 
spend your cold weathers tour- 
ing in the jungle with tigers 
Tunning round you asking to 
be shot. And very nice too, 
but don’t imagine that we all 
have the same chances.” 

He laughed. “Sorry. My 
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mistake. I can take it then 
that you wouldn’t have any 
objection to spending next 
Christmas in the jungle ? ” 

‘You can. Why?” 

“Well, I shall be camping 
there with my family, and my 
wife was wondering last night 
if you’d care to join us for a 
few days. We ought to have 
quite good fun. The bird 
shooting is first class, any 
amount of jungle-fowl and pea- 
fowl. There are a fair number 
of sambhur and chital, and I 
shall have a couple of elephants 
with me which will make shikar 
easy. I can’t hold out much 
promise of a tiger, as it isn’t 
really a good tiger block, but 
you can never tell. One may 
come wandering round, and 
in any case you ought to get 
a panther—there are plenty of 
them. What do you say ? ” 

I had plenty to say, but had 
hardly begun to express my 
thanks when he went on again. 

“ That’s splendid, and we'll 
all be delighted. I'll give you 
full directions later, but the 
general idea is to spend the 
first few days at Sompur. 
There are plenty of birds there, 
and I know two or three places 
where a tied-out boda! may 
trip up a wandering tiger. If 
we do no good there we can 
move on to Raipani, where I 
shot a tiger the winter before 
last.” 

“Tt sounds too good to be 
true, and I can’t thank you 
enough. Is anyone else coming 
besides myself ? ”’ 





1 Buffalo calf. 
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** Yes, Hearsey and his sister. 
You haven’t met them yet, 
though you must have heard 
of him. You are in luck—if 
anyone can get you a tiger he 
can. He has spent a lifetime 
studying them, and knows more 
of their habits than anyone 
else living. He has given up 
shooting them for some years 
now, and only does so when he 
is called on to kill some 
notorious man-eater. His 
record is amazing. In the past 
ten years I believe he has 
killed seven tigers and two 
panthers — all man - eaters— 
which between them accounted 
for nearly a thousand victims. 
You’ll have to drag it all out 
of him, as he never talks about 
himself, but if you can get him 
warmed up you'll learn a lot. 
He’s always ready to give help, 
particularly to a beginner.” 

For the next few days I 
walked on air. I could not 
imagine a more pleasant way 
of spending Christmas than in 
the company of the Scotts. 
I had taken an immediate 
liking to both of them at our 
first meeting, and the more I 
saw of them the more I ad- 
mired their sterling qualities. 
Their two daughters, Joan and 
Jocelyn, aged fifteen and four- 
teen, were charming children : 
unspoilt, unselfish, and game 
for anything. It would be a 
pleasure to visit such a family 
anywhere, but to do so in the 
company of the most renowned 
shikari in India, and in jungle 
where I would have a possible 
chance of shooting a tiger, 
was something that I had 
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never anticipated. My only 
regret was that my wife wag 
at home and would be unable 
to accompany me, for I knew 
that she would have enjoyed 
the trip as much as I. 

The days passed slowly, and 
at last, three days before Christ- 
mas, I set out on foot to join 
the Scotts at Sompur. I had 
sent my kit ahead by rail the 
previous day, but had no in- 
clination to travel by the little 
branch line train which dawdled 
and loitered and doubled on its 
tracks, to cover the fifty miles 
in half a day. The distance 
by direct hill track was only 
sixteen miles, all downhill, and 
I reckoned to cover it in five 
hours’ easy walking. 

I had the best of company 
in my two dogs—Molly, my 
Irish terrier bitch, who had 
been my faithful shadow for 
the past six years; and Ross, 
my young Springer spaniel and 
Molly’s devoted slave. Molly, 
descendant of a long line of 
champions, was one of the old 
type of Irish terriers, born 
before fashion decreed that the 
breed should be undersized, 
narrow chested, and useless for 
any practical purpose. She 
weighed nearly forty pounds 
and would have been laughed 
out of any modern show ring, 
but her muscular body moved 
as lightly as any cat’s, and she 
feared neither man nor beast. 
Ross was a dog of a different 
mould. He was not yet a 
year old, and I had been 
training him to field-work since 
his puppyhood. He had shown 
great promise, and I was look- 
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ing forward greatly to see how 
he would acquit himself. His 
mouth was unusually tender 
even for a gun dog, and in his 
romps with my youngest daugh- 
ter I have seen him carrying an 
inflated balloon at full gallop 
round the garden. He was, 
however, of a timorous nature, 
and gave way to Molly in 
everything. She had resented 
his arrival at first and had 
bullied him into complete sub- 
jection. She had then relented 
and taken him to her heart, 
and now would willingly have 
fought to the death for him. 
It was a reversal of the usual 
relation between sexes, but in 
this case the female of the 
species was decidedly more 
deadly than the male. Koss 
was no fighter, and was in- 
variably bowled over by any 
dog that cared to tackle him. 
His piteous ‘ki-yi’s’ would 
bring up a red streak, and from 
the resultant mix up the aggres- 
sor would be lucky to escape 
without being severely mauled. 

The dogs enjoyed the walk 
as much as I, and we reached 
Sompur in time for tea. I 
received the warmest of wel- 
comes, not only from the Scotts, 
but also from the Hearseys, 
whom I now met for the first 
time. They had evidently been 
discussing me, and I found 
that the main topic of con- 
versation was the means to be 
adopted to get me a tiger. 
I learned that matters were 
already in train. 

“T’ve been making inquiries 
in the neighbourhood,” Scott 
said, “and my sub-inspector 
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tells me that a tiger killed one 
of the village cattle a fortnight 
ago. I don’t think it really 
belongs to this part, but tigers 
usually move round a regular 
circuit, and now that it has 
killed once it will probably 
return.”’ 

‘ Then it may possibly return 
while we’re here ? ” I asked. 

“Yes, possibly—but it will 
largely depend on what luck it 
has elsewhere. It may strike 
some part where game is plenti- 
ful and stay there for some 
time. However, we’ll hope 
for the best. I’ve warned all 
neighbouring villages to let me 
know at once if any of their 
cattle are killed, and am tying 
up three bodas every night. 
If he comes round this way at 
all, we ought to hear about it.’ 

Hearsey joined in. ‘‘ We 
can’t do any more at the 
moment, but if it’s any com- 
fort to you I may say I’m a 
firm believer in beginner’s luck. 
I’ve been out with beginners 
before, and the most surprising 
things have happened. An- 
other thing—Scott and I have 
made up our minds that if 
we get a kill there will be no 
drawing lots to sit up, or any 
nonsense of that sort. You 
are to have the first chance.” 

I could not let that pass 
without protest. ‘ That really 
is not fair. Why should I be 
favoured ? I should feel much 
happier if I took my turn in 
the usual way.” 

“Well, you’ll have to do 
what you’re told in this camp,”’ 
said Scott cheerfully. “I’m 
not particularly keen on shoot- 
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ing another just at present, 
and Hearsey gave up shooting 
the ordinary variety years ago. 
So that’s that, and now let’s 
talk about tomorrow. I’ve 
done no shooting for the last 
few days, and we are very 
short of meat in the camp. 
We'll go out at six o’clock and 
see if we can get a sambhur. 
We might have another turn 
in the afternoon, and the day 
after we’ll try for birds.” 

Then commenced one of the 
most delightful weeks of my 
life. At daybreak we set forth 
on the two elephants. Mrs 
Scott, Jocelyn, Hearsey, and 
myself were on Roshanara, a 
staid and well-trained female 
who had been in at the death 
of many tigers and was known 
to be entirely staunch. Miss 
Hearsey, Joan, and Scott were 
on The Piglet, another female 
whose reputation was not so 
high. She was quite suitable 
for ordinary jungle work, but 
had been mauled in her youth 
and now could not be trusted 
near a tiger. She was a small 
beast and had the merit of 
being a very fast mover; but, 
as Scott said, this could be a 
doubtful advantage when she 
lost her head and began to run 
in circles. 

Keeping an interval of some 
fifty yards between us, we 
moved slowly through the 
jungle. Nature was at its 
best. The jungle had had 
time to dry after the heavy 
monsoon, since when there had 
been no scorching sun to wither 
its vegetation. Everything was 
luxuriant and green, and there 
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was that sharp nip in the air 
which makes one glad to be 
alive. 

Sometimes we passed through 
thickets of dense trees, the ip. 
terlacing branches of which had 
to be broken down by the 
elephants before we could pro- 
ceed. Sometimes we were moy- 
ing through undergrowth 4 
high that the other elephant 
was out of sight, and we could 
only trace its progress by the 
waving grass. At other times 
we traversed open glades with 
giant trees which reminded us 
of stately parks at home. And 
always we were conscious of 
the life within the jungle. We 
heard the deep ‘ dhank’ of 
the sambhur as he winded us, 
followed by a crash and clatter 
as he galloped off to safety. 
We could hear the rush of his 
wives a8 they took his warning 
and followed in his wake. At 
intervals a high ‘ peeu, peeu’ 
would sound in front, and, 
moving slowly forward, we 
would see a herd of chital 
watching our approach. Mon- 
keys rioted overhead, and 
underneath an occasional rustle 
would tell us that a pig or 
porcupine was giving us right 
of way. 

It exceeded even my ex- 
pectations. I had no great 
desire to shoot. I felt I should 
never tire of watching these 
creatures in their natural sur- 
roundings, and could well 
understand why so many 
sportsmen nowadays discard 
the rifle in favour of the 
camera. The same feeling must 
have influenced Scott, for I 
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noticed that he made no 
attempt to supplement his 
larder. As for Hearsey, he 
was too absorbed in looking 
and listening to think of any- 
thing else. He seemed to 
recognise every sound in the 
jungle, and every scratch or 
rustle had some tale to tell. 

We returned to breakfast 
empty handed but well content, 
and inquired anxiously whether 
any boda had been killed the 
previous night. Noluck. They 
had all been brought back, and 
were now grazing peacefully 
round the bungalow. There 
was no chance of a tiger today. 

“ What would anyone like to 
do this afternoon?” asked 
Scott, passing his cup for more 
coffee. ‘‘ Hearsey and I have 
an inspection to make after 
breakfast, but we'll be back 
about three o’clock.”’ 

As is usual on such occasions, 
everyone was too unselfish to 
express a preference. ‘‘ Come 
on,” he continued, ‘‘ someone 
must want to do something. 
We can either go out again on 
the elephants, or have a few 
beats for birds, or we can walk 
down to the river and have a 
bathe, or stop at home and be 
lazy.” Still no answer, and he 
addressed me pointedly. ‘‘ My 
family appear to have no ideas 
on the subject. Have you 
any?’’ I looked hurriedly 
round the table to see if I 
could glean any idea of what 
other people wished, but en- 
countered nothing but friendly 
inquiring faces. I gave it up, 
and said firmly and truthfully, 
“First, last, and every time, 
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I want to go out again on the 
elephant.” 

Scott laughed, but I could 
see he was pleased. ‘So you 
have been bitten too? So was 
I, many years ago, and I’m 
nearly as keen now as I was 
then. Well, we'll start at 
half-past three.”’ 

It was easy to fill up the 
intervening hours. I loosed 
the dogs and took them for a 
long walk. I received the 
usual joyful greeting from Ross, 
but Molly was at first very 
distant and dignified. She was 
accustomed to accompany me 
everywhere, and made it clear 
that I had not played the game 
by leaving her behind that 
morning. It was some time 
before she unbent, but the 
spell of the jungle was irre- 
sistible, and eventually she 
extended her forgiveness. 

That afternoon, about three 
o’clock, I was sitting on my 
bed putting on my puttees 
when the vast form of Rosha- 
nara loomed up outside. She 
knelt down, and Hearsey 
entered. He said in the most 
casual, matter-of-fact voice— 

“Would you care to come 
and shoot a panther ? ” 

L looked up surprised. ‘“‘ Yes, 
of course. Why ? ”’ 

“Well, come and get up on 
Roshanara and we'll go and 
do it.” 

“Ts this a leg-pull?” I 
asked suspiciously, “or have 
you got a tame panther tied 
up somewhere? Don’t forget 
we are due to start out in 
another twenty minutes.” 

“Twenty minutes are ample,’’ 
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he replied confidently. ‘ Ten 
will probably be enough. Get 
your rifle and come along. 
Now, listen to me. Don’t go 
looking all round you, but 
keep your eyes on the ground 
in front of Roshanara. Tl 
bring her up to the panther, 
and all you’ll have to do will 
be to shoot.” 

It all seemed very mys- 
terious to me, but, like a well- 
disciplined soldier, I obeyed 
orders implicitly. I climbed 
up and fixed my gaze ahead. I 
noticed that Hearsey whispered 
something to the mahout, and 
then sat with his hand on his 
shoulder as we moved forward. 
Evidently he was guiding him, 
but what puzzled me was that 
he appeared to be looking up 
in the trees. I began to wonder 
if the panther were in a tree, 
and, if so, could not understand 
why I had been instructed to 
look at the ground. After a 
few minutes I noticed that a 
monkey was making a great 
commotion in front of us—not 
the usual foolish chatter, but 
a double-coughing bark which 
sounded both angry and afraid. 
We moved quietly on, Rosha- 
nara turning and_ twisting 
through the trees in response 
to MHearsey’s signals, which 
were communicated to her by 
the mahout. The trees all 
round seemed to be loaded 
with monkeys, but all were 
strangely silent with the ex- 
ception of the noisy one, which 
now was close ahead. Presently 
we were underneath it, and I 
was strongly tempted to look 
up to see the cause of its 
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agitation. I remembered Hear- 
sey’s instruction, however, and 
refrained, and in another 
moment we passed Silently 
round a large bush—to see a 
panther just in front of us, 
It was sitting up like a big 
cat, with its eyes fixed on the 
monkeys in the trees, and 
except for a twitching of the 
tip of its tail it might have 
been carved out of stone. 
Roshanara saw it as soon as I, 
and, trained shikar elephant 
that she was, acted at once. 
She pulled up dead, and then 
turned half left, giving me 
the easiest possible shot over 
her right shoulder. The pan- 
ther rolled over, quivered once 
or twice, and lay still. 

At a sign from the mahout, 
Roshanara knelt down, and we 
slipped off. 

‘‘ A nice panther,’ Hearsey 
said, as he stretched it out; 
‘¢ @ bit over seven feet I should 
say, with a good winter coat. 
You are in luck.”’ He looked 
at his watch. ‘“‘ Not a bad 
estimate of the time either: 
twelve minutes from start to 
finish. Give me a hand to 
hoist it up on to Roshanara 
and we'll be back at the bunga- 
low by half-past three.” 

We hoisted it up, and my 
pent-up curiosity overflowed. 
How had he known there was 
a panther there? Why did he 
look up in the trees? How 
had he managed to steer the 
elephant straight to the pan- 
ther? These and other ques- 
tions I hurled at him in quick 
succession, but with little result. 
The mere suggestion that he 
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had done anything out of the 
ordinary was sufficient to make 
him shut up like an oyster. 
All that I could get out of 
him was a muttered reply that 
the whole thing had been 
childishly simple. 

‘Tt may be childish or simple 
to you,” I said, “ but please 
remember that I am a beginner 
at this game and haven’t got 
your knowledge. I gather that 
the monkeys had something to 
do with it, but I want to know 
all about it. Will you kindly 
explain, slowly and simply, as 
to a little child, how you knew 
that a panther was there ? ” 

Thus adjured, he began to 
open up a little— 

“‘ Well, to anyone who under- 
stands the sounds of the jungle 
there was nothing in it. At 
this time of day monkeys are 
generally on the ground, either 
playing or grubbing about for 
grasses and roots. They know 
the danger of the ground, and 
usually post a sentry up aloft 
to keep a look-out. I heard 
them all chattering as I was 
on my way to the bungalow 
just now, and suddenly the 
chatter changed to a chorus 
of barks which could mean only 
one thing. Either a tiger or 
panther had approached, and 
it was unlikely to be a tiger. 
I don’t think there is one in 
the block at the moment, and 
if there were it would probably 
not be wandering around at 
this time of day. When the 
sentry gives the alarm, all 
monkeys take it up and get 
up the trees at once. After 
that they keep silent, and it is 
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the duty of the sentry to keep 
above the panther and con- 
tinue sounding the alarm until 
it moves away. My part was 
very simple—I merely guided 
the elephant to the sentry’s 
tree.” 

“ Yes, very simple,’’ I agreed, 
‘‘ when you know all about it. 
But I have to thank your 
knowledge for a very fine skin, 
and now, even if I don’t get a 
tiger, I shan’t go back empty 
handed.”’ 

We arrived at the bungalow 
at this moment, and found the 
rest of the party ready to 
start out. They were delighted 
at my good luck, and we de- 
layed for some time to admire 
the panther, which measured 
seven feet twoinches—distinctly 
above the average. 

For the next two days we 
continued this pleasant life. 
The bird shooting was excel- 
lent, although at first I found 
it unexpectedly difficult. I 
had been shooting small game 
for years, but this was very 
different to shooting duck, 
snipe, or partridge in the plains, 
There I did at least get a good 
view of the birds. Here I 
stood in thick jungle, listening 
to the tapping of the beaters 
and the yell which heralded 
the appearance of a bird—and 
the next moment an object 
hurtled past me like a shell, 
and was out of sight before I 
could raise my gun. It was 
some days before I got the 
knack. Ross was invaluable, 
and I had reason to congratulate 
myself on his training. There 
was no occasion for him to put 
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up the birds, but he was steady 
to shot, and proved to be an 
admirable retriever. Without 
him I should have lost two 
birds out of three in the thick 
undergrowth. I had not the 
heart to leave Molly behind 
after my first experience; she 
accompanied us daily, did a 
vast amount of useless work, 
and enjoyed herself thoroughly. 
Scott needed some persuasion 
from me before he would con- 
sent to her presence. He was 
evidently uncertain of her be- 
haviour and of what surprise 
she would spring on him next. 
He had some justification for 
his doubts; for I must admit 
that she had had one or two 
lapses from grace since her 
arrival, and had fallen some- 
what short of the standard of 
a perfect guest. Her olfactory 
senses were perverse in the 
extreme, and on Christmas Eve 
she had joined our circle, radi- 
ating goodwill and a devastat- 
ing odour which had driven us 
headlong from the room. It 
was evident that she had found 
some rich prize in the jungle 
—something long overdue for 
burial—which she had taken 
literally to her bosom. The 
next night, while we were all 
asleep, she had cornered a civet 
cat on the verandah, and en- 
gaged in noisy battle which 
woke up the entire camp. A 
civet cat emits, in moments of 
excitement, an odour of musk 
which is overpowering to human 
beings but which left Molly 
quite unmoved. With mis- 
placed courtesy she conveyed 
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the corpse to her host’s room 
and deposited it under his beg, 

Daily we expected news of g 
kill, and daily we were dig. 
appointed. There seemed to 
be no tiger within miles, ang 
our bodas returned each mor. 
ing with monotonous regularity, 
An uncomfortable conviction 
began to oppress me that it 
would be a case of yet another 
unfulfilled ambition. Only 
Jocelyn, with whom I had 
struck up a great friendship, 
refused to admit the possibility 
of such a thing. ‘ You'll get 
one before you go,” she kept 
on saying. ‘I’m quite sure of 
it. I don’t know why, but you 
wait and see.” 

Scott, however, had other 
views. He said, “I think our 
best chance is to move on to 
Raipani, where I hear that a 
tiger has been doing some 
damage. We’ll stay here one 
more day, and go out tomorrow 
for an all-day bird shoot. Then, 
if we get no kill, we’ll pack up 
and clear out. We’ll get three 
days clear at Raipani, and I'll 
send word there at once for 
bodas to be tied out.” 

Next morning we went out 
for our last shoot in Sompur. 
I asked Scott whether I should 
take a rifle with me, as pig or 
chital sometimes came out in a 
beat, but he thought it unneces- 
sary. He added that we would 
be shooting quite close to the 
bungalow— in fact, it would be 
a sort of back-garden shoot. 

We started about half-past 
nine, and for some hours the 
shoot followed the usual course. 
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We had forty beaters with us, 
and Hearsey, who knew every 
inch of the ground, worked 
them well. Our method was 
to move forward some four or 
five hundred yards on the 
elephants, and then dismount 
and take up our stands. The 
elephants then returned to the 
peaters, and the whole line 
beat up to us. Birds were 
plentiful, mostly pea-fowl and 
jungle-fowl, and very few of 
the beats were blank. At the 
end of each beat there was a 
pause while we collected the 
fallen birds, and here Ross was 
in great demand. He missed 
very few of mine, and helped 
to find many of Scott’s and 
Hearsey’s. Even Molly was 
of use. She possessed an ex- 
cellent nose and soon grasped 
the idea. We had to be quick 
off the mark when she was 
working, because, having found 
a bird, she considered her duty 
done, and began to eat it at 
once. 

Beat succeeded beat, and at 
two o’clock we reached a dry 
watercourse. We crossed it, 
and Mrs Scott cried a halt. 
We were all hungry, and she 
suggested that the ladies should 
stop there and get lunch ready, 
while the men went on and 
had a few more beats. We 
carried on accordingly, working 
in a big circle which brought 
us back to the same spot three- 
quarters of an hour later. On 
counting the bag, we found 
that it consisted of nine pea- 
fowl, forty-seven jungle-fowl, 
and one partridge, so that we 
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sat down to lunch well pleased 
with ourselves. 

After lunch we began to 
discuss what we should do 
next. It was evident that Scott 
thought we had done enough. 

“T’m quite game to go on 
if anyone wants to,’’ he said, 
‘but personally I think we 
might stop now. The elephants 
have had a long day, and will 
have to return to the jungle 
to collect their fodder after we 
get back to the bungalow; 
and they’ll have a twelve-mile 
march tomorrow to Raipani.” 

We all agreed. We were 
pleasantly tired after our five 
hours’ shooting, and felt that 
to go on would make a labour 
of a pleasure. We began to 
pack up, and Scott was on the 
point of dismissing the beaters 
when Hearsey stopped him. 
‘“‘ Before you let them go, I 
suggest that we might beat 
that patch over there,” pointing 
to some jungle which bordered 
the dry watercourse. “I saw 
some jungle-fowl run into it 
when we crossed over before 
lunch, and if we stand in the 
watercourse and get the men 
to beat back to it we ought to 
get a few. The whole beat 
won’t take more than ten 
minutes.” 

This was a good idea, and 
we sent off the elephants and 
beaters and moved back to 
the watercourse. It was the 
kind common to those parts, 
about thirty yards wide, with 
banks six feet high, and covered 
with large rocks and boulders. 
We took up our stands at 
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intervals of afew yards, Hearsey 
on the right, Scott in the centre, 
and myself on the left; and 
the ladies moved farther back 
and sat under the far bank. 
Ross dropped by my side, 
Molly pretended to do like- 
wise, and the beat began. 

I prepared to enjoy myself. 
I had found the shooting 
very difficult, and had not 
distinguished myself, but here 
the ground was open and I 
hoped to do better. As luck 
would have it, all the birds 
seemed to come my way. The 
first to appear was a peacock 
travelling fast and high, and 
looking like a blue comet with 
his long floating tail. He 
crumpled up, and at my “ Hi 
lost ’”? Ross was off like a flash. 
Then followed a succession of 
jungle-fowl, singly and in twos 
and threes, and, for once in a 
lifetime, it seemed that I could 
not miss. Ross worked like a 
demon, and Molly announced 
the arrival of each bird with 
excited squeals. I felt the 
gratification natural to a male 
who is showing what he can 
do in front of the other sex, 
and nine birds were down in 
little over a minute. Then came 
a pause, and I heard an elephant 
break into excited trumpeting. 

The next few minutes seemed 
like a nightmare. I saw Hear- 
sey run forward a few steps 
and peer over the bank into 
the jungle beyond.. I heard 
heavy crashes in the under- 
growth and a series of angry 
roars; then a yell from all the 
beaters, and the next moment 
a huge tiger bounded into view. 
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He reached the edge of 
the bank and paused, glaring 
down on us. He was evidently 
in a furious rage. His lips 
were drawn back in a Savage 
snarl; his ears were flat along 
his head ; his tail was upright 
like an iron bar; and every 
aspect displayed his hatred of 
these puny mortals who had 
disturbed his slumbers and 
now dared to bar his path, 
He crouched, his muscles 
bunched beneath him, and then, 
with one magnificent spring, 
he was down among us. He 
landed between Scott and my- 
self, lowered his head, and 
looked from one to the other 
as if selecting a victim. For 
some reason he chose Scott, 
and charged with another deep 
roar. Scott swung up his gun 
instinctively, but remembered, 
in time, that to fire No. 6 
shot would mean certain death. 
He dropped his gun and ran 
desperately down the waiter- 
course, the tiger bounding 
after him and gaining at every 
stride. He had only covered 
a few yards when he tripped 
over a boulder and crashed 
on his head. The fall knocked 
him out completely, and he 
lay unconscious. Nothing else 
could have saved his life, for 
in another instant the tiger 
would have struck him down. 
He raced up and bestrode the 
prostrate body, but seemed 
uncertain what to do next. He 
made no attempt to bite, but 
again lowered his massive head 
and glanced round for the next 
victim. 

My brain was working fever- 
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ishly, but to no avail. I 
realised at once that it would 
be madness to shoot except 
as a last resort. I remembered 
scraps of what I had learned 
of the habits and natures of 
tigers —that an unwounded 
tiger, if not a man-eater, is 
seldom dangerous to man, but 
when wounded is the most 
dangerous animal on earth. I 
resolved to await his next 
move: if he began to maul 
Scott, I would run in and give 
him both barrels at point-blank 
range. 

Relief came from an unex- 
pected source. Ross had de- 
parted without hesitation at 
the first roar, and I had heard 
his wails of terror as he fled. 
Not so Molly, whose Irish 
blood was up and boiling. A 
friend of hers had been knocked 
down by this insolent stranger, 
and she intended to put matters 
right without delay. Every 
hair was erect, her rasping growl 
vibrated in a rising crescendo, 
and the next instant she dashed 
off to the fray. I have said 
before that she was without 
fear, and I might have added 
that her intelligence was almost 
human. She had never seen a 
tiger before, but was far too 
clever to throw away her life 
uselessly in a frontal attack 
on an animal which could crush 
her with one blow. She danced 
round behind him, and then 
tushed in at his tail. He swung 
round snarling, and hit out 
with one great fore-paw—a blow 
which would have smashed 
her like an egg-shell — but 
there was nothing there to hit. 
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She had darted out of reach, 
and in another instant was 
behind him again. He charged 
and backed and twisted, he 
grunted in his efforts to come 
to grips; but always she was 
just beyond range, and never 
did she allow him a moment’s 
respite. Furious from the start, 
he became more and more 
enraged as she continued to 
evade him. Something had to 
be done, and Hearsey and I 
were closing in on either side, 
when he decided to break 
away. He abandoned his gyra- 
tions and charged with a roar 
across the watercourse, straight 
at the four ladies. 

If the past few minutes had 
been alarming, this was posi- 
tively nerve-racking. There 
seemed to be no hope of their 
escape. I heard Mrs Scott 
say quietly, ‘‘ Get up and run.” 
And they stumbled to one side 
in single file. The tiger was 
being hunted hard by Molly, 
and did not deviate an inch 
from his course. Jocelyn was 
the last of the four, and, as 
she rose, he dashed straight 
over the spot which she had 
just quitted. He disappeared 
into the jungle beyond and 
was seen no more. 

At first none of us was able 
to speak. Then we went over 
to Scott, who was just begin- 
ning to stir. He had a large 
lump on his forehead, but 
otherwise was quite unhurt. 
His first question was, “ Has 
it gone?” and then, catching 
sight of my anxious face, he 
added whimsically, ‘ Well, 
you’ve seen your first tiger. 
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What did you think of it?” 
Molly returned with the grave 
expression of one who has been 
forced to teach a tiger a sharp 
lesson, and we told him of the 
part she had played. He said 
little at the time, only, “‘ Noth- 
ing that Molly could do would 
ever surprise me”; but I 
noticed that he put an arm 
round her and seemed reluctant 
to let her go. After some 
lengthy whistling Ross was 
retrieved from his hiding-place, 
and it was evident at once that 
he was not amused. He made 
it clear that he was a gun dog, 
not a tiger dog, and if we 
chose to introduce big stuff like 
this we must deal with it 
ourselves. 

The courage displayed by 
Mrs Scott, Miss Hearsey, and 
the two girls was beyond all 
praise, and made one realise 
with pride the heights to which 
our women will rise in an 
emergency. I expected them 
to be pale and shaking after 
such an experience, but they 
made little of it ; in fact, after 
they had ascertained that Scott 
was unharmed, they said openly 
that they would not have 
missed it for anything. Jocelyn 
urged me to go after the tiger— 

“Why not go back to the 
bungalow on Roshanara and 
get your rifle as quick as you 
can?” she said. “It may 
not have gone far, and you 
might see it again.”. We de- 
bated the point. There was a 
chance, as she said, but a small 
one. It would be a couple of 
hours before I could be back 
again, and by then daylight 
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would be waning. It meant algo 
a long extra journey for an 
elephant which had already 
done a full day’s work. Mrs 
Scott clinched the matter— 

“TI know your ambition to 
shoot a tiger, but don’t you 
think you might forgo it 
to-day ? After what has hap- 
pened, do you really want to 
shoot this particular tiger? 
Look at it this way. He had 
us completely at his mercy. 
None of you had rifles, and he 
could have killed us all. He 
was a gentleman and spared 
us. Don’t you think it is up 
to us to let him go?” 

Put like this, there was only 
one answer. I agreed sincerely, 
and we called up the two 
elephants and made prepara- 
tions to return. 

I noticed that Scott insisted 
that Molly should accompany 
him and his family on Rosha- 
nara—in fact, from this time 
onwards she was thoroughly 
spoiled. She was petted and 
fed far more than was good for 
her, and only the fact that 
my visit was drawing to a 
close saved her from losing 
both her figure and her head. 

There was only one topic of 
conversation that night. It 
seemed that we should never 
cease from describing our sen- 
sations and recounting our hopes 
and fears. The behaviour of the 
tiger was inexplicable. Hearsey 
summed up his views as follows: 
“T’ve been studying tigers allmy 
life and thought I knew some- 
thing of their habits, but this is 
entirely outside my experience. 
Two things I shall never under- 
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stand. A tiger is one of the 
shyest of creatures and his 
hearing is microphonic. The 
slightest noise, a footstep, a 
breaking twig, and he will 
slink away. And yet this tiger 
apparently sat within a hun- 
dred yards of us while we were 
having lunch, while we were 
talking and laughing, and when 
the beaters had collected and 
were jabbering their loudest. 
Why didn’t he move off? And 
again—we all know that a 
tiger can’t be driven in a 
direction in which he doesn’t 
want to go, and that if one 
tries to drive him there he will 
break back and maul the 
beaters. Yet, in this case, he 
was being driven at an open 
watercourse which he certainly 
wouldn’t want to cross, and 
in which we were banging away 
with shot-guns almost in his 
face. Why did he come on? 
Why didn’t he break back on 
the beaters ? ”’ 

We gave it up, and he went 
on— 

“T simply couldn’t believe 
my ears when The Piglet started 
to tell the whole world that 
there was a tiger near by. 
Even then I never imagined 
there could be danger to us. I 
was sure it would break back, 
and my only anxiety was for 
the beaters. One thing is 
certain—we were very lucky 
that it was a tiger and not a 
tigress. He was angry enough 
in all conscience at being dis- 
turbed, but he didn’t really 
want to injure us and he kept 
his head. A tigress would 
have lost hers for a certainty, 
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and would have gone for us 
all. I repeat, we were very 
lucky.” 

That was our opinion too. 
We drank the tiger’s health 
and wished him long life, and 
went to bed after a day which 
none of us was likely to 
forget. 

The next day we moved 
on to Raipani, and inquired 
anxiously for news of the tiger 
which had been doing damage 
there. Yes, it was still be- 
lieved to be in the neighbour- 
hood, but so far our bodas had 
not been touched. Fate seemed 
determined that I should not 
shoot a tiger on this trip. 
Hearsey did his utmost. We 
abandoned other forms of 
shikar, and he accompanied 
me each morning to visit the 
bodas at dawn—in the hope 
that we might catch a tiger on 
the kill, or, at least, to see for 
ourselves that they had been 
tied out properly. On our 
second morning at Raipani we 
were padding silently along a 
sandy nullah on Roshanara 
just as dawn was breaking, 
when Hearsey tapped _ the 
mahout and halted. He 
pointed down to big pug-marks 
which showed clearly on the 
damp sand. They were leading 
straight on down the nullah, 
and he whispered happily, ‘“ I 
think we're all right this 
time. The boda is tied up just 
round the corner.’”’ We moved 
on, noting where the tiger 
had stopped to drink, and 
again where he had enjoyed a 
roll. We turned the corner, 
and to our unspeakable dis- 
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gust saw the boda standing 
up unharmed. The tracks led 
up to within twenty yards of 
it, and then turned sharply 
to the right and led away into 
the jungle. It was evident 
that the tiger had stopped to 
look at the boda and had then 
turned deliberately away. As 
Hearsey said, either he had 
killed elsewhere or was sus- 
picious of a tie-up. Whatever 
the cause, it was most dis- 
appointing, and even Jocelyn’s 
optimism began to wane. 

To restore my morale, I was 
sent out that afternoon on 
Roshanara with strict orders 
not to return until I had shot 
asambhur. There were a large 
number of camp-followers to 
be fed, and they had had no 
meat now for several days. 
Jocelyn volunteered to accom- 
pany me, and we had one of the 
chilliest rides I have ever ex- 
perienced. It had rained hard 
the previous night and the 
temperature had dropped many 
degrees. Now it began to 
drizzle and conditions were so 
entirely cheerless that I had no 
hope of getting anything. The 
adage well known to every 
subaltern rose foremost in my 
mind: “It is preferable to 
incur a reprimand than perform 
an unpleasant duty.’’ I resolved 
to make a short chukker round, 
and then return to the rest- 
house and face the inevitable 
jeers. 

We passed a herd of dripping 
and disconsolate chital, and 
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then the mahout, Mohammed 
Ali, pulled up and pointed a 
finger. A sambhur stag, with 
a really good head, was stand- 
ing at the far edge of a clearing, 
watching our approach. The 
distance was perhaps eighty 
yards, and he stood stock-still, 
Roshanara did not follow his 
good example, but rocked and 
swayed and took no notice of 
Mohammed Ali’s orders. I 
knew that the sambhur would 
be off in another instant, s0 
took the best aim I could off 
the heaving platform and 
pressed the trigger. He swung 
round and fled. 

I was really annoyed at 
losing such an excellent chance, 
and addressed Mohammed Ali 
in language which left him in 
no doubt about my feelings. 
I told him that only an in- 
different mahout would have 
so little control over his ele- 
phant, and that only a second- 
class elephant would be so 
unsteady to shot. “I don’t 
suppose she is even staunch,” 
I went on viciously. ‘ I wonder 
what she would do if she were 
charged by a tiger?” This 
was too much for Mohammed 
Ali. He had dealt with angry 
sahibs before, and was prepared 
to make allowances for dis- 
appointment, but reflections on 
his elephant were more than 
he could stand. He stam- 
mered in his indignation. 
Roshanara second class? “ Can 
Your Honour not see that she 
is a Kumeriah! of the highest 





1 Elephants aro classified as Kumeriah, Dwasala, and Meerga,—i.e., thoroughbred, 


half-bred, and third-rate. 
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caste? I know that she has 
pehaved badly, but she is 
cold and won’t stand still— 
surely you can understand that, 
when we are all shivering here 
together? But not staunch ? 
Do you not know that over 
fifty tigers have been shot 
from off her back? Have 
you not heard that when Martin 
Sahib was being mauled, three 
years ago, she charged the 
tiger and trampled it to death?” 
He paused for breath, and rose 
to even greater heights of 
eloquence. ‘If only you could 
get a kill! If only I could 
show you how staunch she is! 
I will provide a goat to be 
sacrificed tonight, and the whole 
camp shall pray that a tiger 
may kill before you go.” 

I felt ashamed of my petty 
annoyance, and capitulated at 
once. 

“ Mohammed Ali, forget what 
Isaid. I know that Roshanara 
is the queen of elephants and 
you the prince of mahouts. I 
spoke foolishly and without 
reason. I only hope it will be 
my good fortune to be with you 
and Roshanara when I meet 
my first wounded tiger.” 

He smiled, with the ready 
courtesy with which an Indian 
accepts an apology. 

“ Roshanara and I ask for 
nothing better, sahib, and I 
shall not forget to provide that 
goat tonight. Now we will go 
and see if there are any signs 
of that sambhur.” 

We moved to the spot, and 
followed the direction of its 
flight for a short distance. We 
passed through a patch of high 
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grass, and there, shot through 
the heart and lying dead, was 
the sambhur. 

It was impossible for the 
two of us to hoist it up on 
Roshanara’s back, so, much 
elated, we made for camp and 
arranged for men to go out 
with The Piglet and bring it 
in. Jocelyn’s faith in my 
luck rose high after this episode, 
and she maintained that much 
might yet be accomplished on 
my last day. 

It dawned. All bodas re- 
turned. No kill. Well, one 
cannot have everything in this 
life, and I had had a wonderful 
week which I should never 
forget. My tiger would have 
to await a subsequent oppor- 
tunity, and the Scotts exacted 
from me a promise—most grate- 
fully accorded—that I would 
come to them again the follow- 
ing Christmas. 

I began to make arrange- 
ments for departure. My choice 
of trains was limited on this 
little back-of-beyond railway. 
There was only one each 
day which left Bijapur— 
the nearest railway station— 
just before midnight. It was 
arranged that my kit should 
be sent there by bullock-cart 
that afternoon, and that I and 
the dogs should walk there 
after an early dinner. 

In due course and with 
much regret I saw my cart 
depart. I went for a stroll 
round the camp with the two 
girls to pass the time, and at 
four o’clock was waiting idly 
for tea when I saw a villager 
approaching from the direction 
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of Raipani. Scott and Hearsey 
were working in the office tent, 
so he came straight to me. 
‘‘ Sahib, there has been a kill.” 

I sprang up. “A kill?” 

“Yes, sahib. One of our 
cows was killed last night, and 
we have just found its remains.” 

I shouted for Scott. 

“This is the sort of thing 
that always happens on the 
last day,” he said cheerfully. 
“All your kit has gone, I 
suppose, including your heavy 
rifle? Yes; well, that doesn’t 
matter as, of course, you'll 
use mine. The only problem 
is your train. If you miss it, 
you won’t get another till to- 
morrow night, and by then 
you’re due back at Shamgarh. 
You will either be absent with- 
out leave or will have a real 
long walk—all uphill. How- 
ever, we'll think of all that 
later. Roshanara will be round 
in a minute, and I’ll come with 
you to see you up into your 
machan.”’ 

We hurried off and reached 
the kill in a few minutes. A 
boda man who accompanied 
us quickly fixed the machan— 
a small wooden frame with 
string-mesh seat—in a con- 
venient tree, and concealed it 
with branches. Scott whis- 
pered to me as I prepared to 
step off Roshanara’s head on 
to the machan: ‘Don’t get 
‘machan fever’ too badly. 
You don’t know what that 
means yet, but you soon will. 
Force yourself to keep quite 
cool.” 

A moment later Roshanara 
had disappeared, and I had 
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opportunity to take stock of 
the situation. The kill was a 
young cow which had been 
seized as it returned from 
grazing the previous evening, 
The tiger had dragged her to 
a thick clump of jungle, and 
had fed heavily—both hind- 
quarters and the lower ribs 
had been eaten completely 
away. It was now lying up, 
under cover, somewhere in the 
neighbourhood, and I hoped 
that before long its appetite 
would reassert itself and that 
it would return for a second 
meal. The kill was surpris- 
ingly close to the village, which 
was barely a furlong away. I 
could see men working in the 
fields all around me, and hear 
the voices of children as they 
drove home the cattle which 
had been grazing in the jungle 
all day. It seemed a very 
public spot and most unlikely 
that the tiger would return 
until noises were hushed and 
the village had retired for the 
night. I made sure that my 
rifle was loaded, and that I 
was in a position to fire 
comfortably at the kill, and 
composed myself for a long 
wait. 

Slowly the shadows length- 
ened. I sat absolutely motion- 
less, knowing well the extreme 
wariness of a tiger as it returns 
to its kill: how it will recon- 
noitre every inch of the neigh- 
bourhood, and spend an hour 
or more in looking and listen- 
ing before venturing to ap- 
proach. I refused to allow 
myself to contemplate what 
would happen if I missed my 
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train. Every nerve was 
strained to make no move or 
sound of any kind, and to hear 
the tiger’s approach. 

Suddenly it sounded under- 
neath me. A loud, rustling, 
crashing noise, which died away 
quickly into complete silence, 
and which sent all the blood 
in my body flying to my 
head. My heart hammered 
in my throat and my breath 
came fast. I shook with 
excitement and I could not 
hold my rifle steady. Again 
the noise, and again the silence. 
I bent forward, very, very 
slowly, until I could look 
straight down—and saw two 
jungle-fowl scratching happily 
in the undergrowth. As I 
watched, the cock darted to 
one side and sent the leaves 
flying in all directions in his 
noisy search for grubs. 

I felt a fool of the first water, 
and realised that unless I could 
control my nerves I should let 
down my friends who had 
worked so hard on my behalf. 
The jungle-fowl moved slowly 
away, and I leaned back to 
continue my vigil. I resolved 
to conquer this machan fever, 
and to be calm and collected 
whatever might betide. 

Suddenly a deep grunt and 
rustle resounded as some heavy 
animal passed beneath my tree. 
There could be no doubt this 
time. Instantly my heart re- 
sumed its unwelcome position 
in my mouth, and blood began 
to pump heavily through my 
veins. I brought the rifle 
slowly and shakily into posi- 
tion and looked down. The 
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tiger? No, a large pig this 
time,which rootled about noisily 
until it winded the dead cow ; 
it grunted in alarm and trotted 
out of sight. 

This would not do. I decided 
to disregard all future sounds 
and trust to my eyes alone. 
At all costs I must force my 
nerves to obey me and my 
heart to remain in its accus- 
tomed place. I sat back again 
and stared fixedly at the kill, 
the outlines of which were 
beginning to grow faint in the 
failing light. Complete silence 
reigned except for occasional 
noises in the village, and I 
closed my eyes for a few 
seconds to relieve the strain. 
When I opened them again a 
tiger was standing over the kill. 

It had arrived on velvet 
feet, without sound of any 
kind to announce its approach. 
It was standing with head 
turned away from me, listening 
to the chatter of some women 
near the village. Now was 
my chance. I fought my ex- 
citement down and as my 
sights crept steadily on to its 
shoulder I knew that I had 
won at last. 

I fired, and the recoil of the 
rifle threw me back in my 
machan. The flash blinded me 
momentarily, and I heard a 
heavy animal bound past my 
tree. I listened, and could 
hear a succession of crashes 
which died away gradually in 
the distance. 

Whether I had hit it or not 
I did not know. The light 
was bad, and I should not 
have been surprised if I had 
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missed—but, hit or miss, I 
could do nothing more that 
night. I waited for Mohammed 
Ali, who brought up Roshanara 
at a run. He bubbled with 
questions: ‘‘ Did you hit it?” 


“Ts it dead?’ ‘‘ Where is 
it?’ “I don’t know,” I 
replied doubtfully. “I think I 


hit it hard, but it bolted off in 
that direction.” ‘‘Shabash !” ? 
he returned with a confidence 
I did not share. “It will be 
dead tomorrow morning, and 
Roshanara and I will find it 
for you. All the Hindus in 
the camp did ‘pujah’? for 
you last night and are certain 
of your success.” 

He continued to give vent 
to his satisfaction throughout 
the short journey, and on 
arriving at the bungalow I 
was besieged with anxious in- 
quiries. Jocelyn danced with 
joy and hugged me in her 
excitement. ‘‘Of course you 
didn’t miss it! Of course it is 
dead, and you’ll find it to- 
morrow morning. I was sure 
you would get one, and I am 
so glad!” 

I felt bound to mention my 
return journey. 

“Things aren’t too easy. 
I have nothing except what I 
stand up in: all my kit is at 
Bijapur, ten miles away; the 
only train leaves tonight ; and 
I must be back in Shamgarh 
tomorrow night. At the same 
time I must obviously stay 
here tonight and look for the 
tiger tomorrow. Can anyone 
tell me the answer ? ” 
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Scott took command with 
easy efficiency— 

“Of course you must stay 
the night, and I'll fix you up 
with all you want. I’ll send a 
man to Bijapur to bring your 
kit back at once, and it can 
be carried up to Shamgarh 
tomorrow by coolies. Then, 
after you’ve collected the tiger 
and had breakfast, you’ll have 
to walk back. It’s twenty-five 
miles by hill track and you'll 
have to face a steady climb 
of 4000 feet, but I don’t 
suppose you mind that. You 
can leave the tiger with us 
and we'll have it skinned for 
you.” 

Kindness could hardly go 
further, but as usual he would 
hear no word of thanks. “TI 
wish Hearsey and I could 
come out with you tomorrow 
morning,’’ he continued, ‘“ but, 
as you know, we are meeting 
the Inspector-General of Police 
at seven o’clock and can’t put 
him off. However, we can do 
without the elephants, and both 
mahouts are old hands at the 
game.”’ 

Next morning I was away at 
dawn on Roshanara. As we 
left camp, Mahbub Khan, The 
Piglet’s mahout, implored so 
earnestly to be allowed to 
accompany me that against 
my better judgment I gave 
way. He assured me that, 
when it came to tracking, two 
elephants and two pairs of 
eyes were better than one, 
and that he could keep The 
Piglet under control. We made 





1 Bravo! 


2 Said prayers. 
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straight for the kill, and I 


dismounted to examine it. 
There was no sign of a bullet 
mark anywhere near it, from 
which I deduced that I had 
not missed. We began to move 
very slowly along the line of 
the tiger’s flight, examining 
every inch of the ground. I 
was on foot between the two 
elephants (an act of gross folly 
which drew a severe rebuke 
from Hearsey later), and after 
a few yards I found one small 
spot of blood. This was proof 
positive of a hit, and we re- 
joiced accordingly. We con- 
tinued for some distance, and 
then Mahbub Khan pointed 
down to a red, wet patch. 
Evidently the tiger had lain 
down here to rest. This was 
encouraging, but matters there- 
after became difficult. The 
bleeding had stopped at this 
point, and we could find no 


further trace. I mounted 
Roshanara and we cast in 
every direction: we combed 


every patch and searched every 
nullah until we were convinced 
that not even a hare could 
lie there unseen. We returned 
to the blood patch and com- 
menced again. No result, and 
from the gloomy expression of 
the two mahouts I could see 
that they had made up their 
minds that the tiger had got 
clear away. We returned to 
the blood patch a third time 
and held a council of war. We 
agreed that if the tiger had 
gone a long distance we could 
do nothing in the absence of 
blood tracks. I urged, how- 
ever, one more attempt, and 
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suggested that we should go 
forward a few hundred yards 
and work back: in fact, work 
the same ground in reverse 
order, which, incidentally, 
would be up-wind. We did so, 
and as we approached a clump 
of high grass The Piglet pulled 
up dead and began to strike 
the tip of her trunk against 
the ground—the ‘tunk, tunk’ 
which means that a tiger has 
been winded somewhere close 
at hand. The next instant 
her trunk was up, and she was 
trumpeting peal after peal as 
she bolted at full speed. 
Whether she were searching for 
the tiger or running away from 
it I did not know. She had 
lost her head completely and 
was careering in circles with 
Mahbub Khan powerless to 
control her. She rushed here 
and there, and I caught 
glimpses of the unfortunate 
mahout, with set jaw, and 
ankus hooked in her eye, lean- 
ing back and heaving with all 
his strength in vain attempt 
to pull her up. Roshanara 
stood quite still, but tapped 
the ground to show that she, 
too, winded a tiger. I had 
just time to see the grass in 
front bend down as some animal 
moved towards us, when there 
was a violent shock, and IL 
was nearly thrown off the pad. 
It was the demented Piglet, 
who had rammed us broadside 
on in her mad career, and 
Roshanara had great difficulty 
in keeping her feet. I shouted 
furiously to Mahbub Khan to 
take his infernal beast away— 
anywhere where I should never 
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see her again—and as I 
scrambled back to my seat 
the tiger sprang out in full- 
throated charge. Roshanara 
made one quick movement: 
she swung half left and stood 
stock-still, giving me the easy 
shot over her right shoulder. 
I fired as the tiger checked for 
its spring, and it collapsed 
with a broken spine. It 
struggled to rise, the dust and 
leaves flying from its paws; 
but I fired again, and yet 
again, and the great limbs 
relaxed. 

Roshanara knelt and I 
slipped to the ground. Two or 
three stones drew no response, 
and with rifle at the ready I 
advanced. I touched it with 
my foot. I stooped and pulled 
the tail. All was over. 

It was a big tigress with 
one of the finest coats I have 
ever seen. I could hide my 
hand in the ruff round her 
neck, and for some minutes I 
could only look and gloat. 
I turned then to thank Moham- 
med Ali for all his help, but 
he would not listen. With 
beaming face he salaamed, but 
pride in his beloved elephant 
outweighed everything else. He 
broke into a pzxan of triumph. 

“What think you of Rosha- 
nara now?” he cried. “Is 
she not staunch? Does she 
turn from a charging tiger? 
When that thrice - accursed 
Meerga nearly threw her down 
as the tiger sprang, did she 
show sign of fear? No; and 
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if you had fallen she would 
have stood over you and fought 
the tiger to the death.” 

Villagers now began to arrive, 
and I remembered that time 
was flying and that we must 
hasten back to camp. I was 
on the point of giving directions 
for the tigress to be lifted up 
on Roshanara when Mahbub 
Khan’s voice—loud and angry 
—announced the approach of a 
subdued and dejected Piglet. 
She was covered with broken 
branches and leaves, while 
Mahbub Khan looked as if 
he had been dragged headlong 
through a large and thorny 
bush. He was in a furious 
temper, and was administering 
severe chastisement with his 
heavy ankus. ‘Shaitan ka 
bacha!! (bang). Haramzada?! 
(bang). Unspeakable child of 
shame! (bang, bang). Can, in 
truth, heart so faint repose in 
frame so mighty? Advance 
now and justify thy miserable 
existence (bang). Though thou 
fearest the tiger living, thou 
shalt at least carry it dead— 
arre, bapre bap ka bap*...!” 
and the rest of his exordium 
was lost for ever as The Piglet 
caught sight of her prostrate 
foe and fled shrieking to the 
jungle once more. 

The anti-climax was too much 
for me. The tension of the 
past hour parted with a snap, 
and I relapsed into helpless 
laughter. The villagers were 
quick to join me, and even 
Mohammed Ali, who seldom 





1 Devil’s spawn! 


2 Base born one! 


3 Oh, my goodness gracious! 
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laughed and whose sympathies 
were all with his brother 
mahout, guffawed with the 
rest. 

At last I returned to the 
business in hand. 

‘Come on, Mohammed Ali, 
let’s get out of this, quick, 
before that lunatic animal re- 
turns and kills us all. Make 
your elephant kneel and we will 
hoist up the tiger.” 

Roshanara, who was dusting 
herself delicately with a small 
bush while she watched, with 
reproachful eye, the vagaries 
of her errant sister, complied 
at once, and in a few minutes 
we were On our way. 

Our return to camp was in 
the nature of a triumphal 
procession. The men of the 
village turned out to voice 
their joy at the death of this 
destructive pest; the women, 
with faces discreetly veiled 
beneath their saris, giggled and 
chattered in groups; and the 
children trotted before and 
behind, gazing up at the terror 
which had been their bogey 


since they left their mother’s 
knee. 

The next hour passed quickly. 
The tigress was duly admired 
and photographed, and I gave 
a full account of what had 
happened. I found time after 
breakfast to say goodbye to 
Mohammed Ali and to give a 
last biscuit to Roshanara. The 
Piglet was picketed close by, 
and humbly raised her trunk. 
In my present state of elation 
I felt I could forgive her 
anything. I could not resist 
the plea, and, as I fed her, I 
comforted her with the assur- 
ance that she, too, was entirely 
staunch. 

It was time to go. 

My dogs by my side, I 
whistled and sang as I strode 
along the road. Its steepness 
and length meant nothing to 
me. I felt that life was very 
good. I had been privileged 
to enjoy a week that would 
live for ever in my memory ; 
my tiger had been brought to 
bag at last ; and I had fulfilled 
an ambition. 
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THE PEACEFUL WANDERER. 


BY SHALIMAR. 


Two days after the barque 
Salado left Baltimore she was 
heading to the southward, close- 
hauled on the port tack and 
leaning over to a moderate 
easterly breeze. She had 
cleared Cape Hatteras and got 
an offing at last; so at six 
o’clock in the morning the 
mate proceeded to get the 
anchors on board and the cables 
unshackled, hove inboard, and 
stowed away in the chain 
locker. A third voyage appren- 
tice was at the wheel. 

It was a raw morning with 
thin rain slanting to the wind 
that held the sodden canvas 
firm. Patches of mist lay 
along the surface of the sea 
and in the hollows formed by 
the easterly swell. The barque 
was steering easily, requiring 
only a few spokes of the wheel 
to bring her up when the 
main royal bulged full instead 
of quivering at the weather 
clew as it should have done 
when sailing by the wind. It 
would have been better for 
Jimmy Arbuthnot, the appren- 
tice, if the barque had given 
him a little more trouble; for, 
though an expert helmsman, 
he was a dreamer. There was 
no one near to check his dream- 
ing: the captain was asleep 
in his bunk; the mate and his 
watch were clustered round 
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the weather cathead. The 
nearest person who was awake 
was the cook, and he was in 
the galley. 

The rain became heavier and 
the patches of mist seemed 
to be amalgamating; it was 
coming in really thick. Jimmy 
turned his head away from the 
wind, let the rain beat on the 
back of his sou’-wester, and 
went on with his day-dreaming. 
He wakened up with a start 
and discovered that the whole 
of the main royal and half the 
topgallantsail were shaking; 
the barque had come up into 
the wind and in another minute 
would have been flat aback. 
Hurriedly he spun the wheel 
till the helm was nearly hard 
up, then cast a guilty look 
forward to where he could see 
the group on the forecastle- 
head looming through the rain. 
It was all right; the mate 
had been too busy to notice 
the result of his carelessness. 
The barque answered her helm 
just in time, for the way was 
nearly off her, and Jimmy 
quickly had her under control 
again. As he turned his head 
to allow the rain to resume its 
battering on the back of his 
sou’-wester, his glance fell on 
the sea to leeward, and there, 
in the stream of foam which 
the moving forefoot had created, 
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he saw the head and shoulders 
of a man. When thoroughly 
roused by an emergency such 
as this, Jimmy was a smart 
young seaman, and he acted 
promptly. 

‘Man overboard!” he 
screeched with all the strength 
of his young lungs. 

He let go the wheel, drew his 
sheath-knife, cut a lifebuoy 
adrift from its rack on the 
poop rail, and threw it over 
the stern. By the time he 
got back to his post at the 
weather side of the wheel and 
gripped the spokes, he knew 
that his screech had been 
heard. The men of the port 
watch, led by the mate, were 
hastening along the main-deck 
as fast as their legs could 
carry them over the wet, slip- 
pery planks. The captain, 
drawing on his long oilskin 
coat, came up through the 
companionway. 

‘Man overboard, eh?” he 
asked. 

“Yes, sir,” Jimmy replied, 
and pointed aft into the wake. 
“T threw him a lifebuoy.”’ 

“Back the main-yards! 
Clear away the lee lifeboat 
and lower it! All hands on 
deck!’ the old man roared. 

He walked aft to the taffrail 
and stared astern. 

“Too thick to see either 
man or buoy,” he cried. ‘‘ Bear 
a hand with that boat.” 

The men and boys of the 
watch below were streaming 
out of forecastle and half- 
deck. The second mate ap- 
peared on the main-deck and 
climbed up on to the skids, 
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where several of the men of 
his own watch joined him. 
Feverishly, with fumbling fin- 
gers, they loosened the lash- 
ings of the gripes, tore off the 
boat-cover, and overhauled and 
hooked on the davit falls. The 
deck was the scene of wild 
excitement, but, though half 
the men had been fast asleep 
in their warm bunks five min- 
utes before, there was no con- 
fusion. The lee main-braces 
went rattling out through their 
blocks, and men lay back on 
the weather ones till their 
bodies were almost parallel with 
the deck planks. The great 
yards swung square; the wind 
pressing against the forepart 
of the sails deadened the 
barque’s way. 

‘Well, the main-yard! Get 
the boat swung out!” the 
mate shouted. 

The davit falls were manned 
and the boat lifted clear of 
the skids ; the carpenter, with 
his maul, knocked over the 
outer chocks on their hinges ; 
the davit-heads, responding to 
the pull of the guys, turned 
outward ; the boat was swung 
clear and lowered till it was 
level with the lee rail. 

‘‘ Take four hands with you 
and pull straight astern,” the 
captain cried to the second 
mate. 

The hands clambered in, 
and the boat was lowered 
down the barque’s side. <A 
swell rose to meet it, then as 
the water receded it dropped 
dizzily. The davit tackles were 
let go, and the falls whirred 
madly as the boat sank into 
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a hollow. The lower blocks 
were unhooked, the painter 
let go. 

‘Shove her bow off,” the 
second mate ordered. ‘ Give 
way.” 

The boat was turned round, 
and the heavy oars struck the 
water clumsily. Several times 
the toiling rowers disappeared 
in the hollows between the 
swells before the mist swal- 
lowed them. From the poop 
the oars working in the row- 
locks could be heard for some 
time, then there was silence. 
After the frantic excitement 
the time hung heavily, while 
men waited anxiously for the 
hail that would tell them the 
man in the water had been 
found. Therain pattered down; 
the barque, her progress ar- 
rested, rolled sullenly. Tired 
of listening, the captain called 
the mate— 

‘Muster the hands, mister, 
and see who’s missing,” he 
said. 

The hands clustered round 
the break of the poop. The 
Salado only carried twenty-one 
of them all told, and it took 
the mate less than a minute 
to count them. Including the 
captain, there were sixteen souls 
still on board. The puzzled 
mate counted again, but he 
could not manage to subtract 
one from the number. 

‘“‘There’s the second mate 
and four A.B.’s in the boat, 
sir, and sixteen people left 
on board,” he announced. 
“There’s nobody missing.” 

After two long voyages the 
captain knew Jimmy’s char- 
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acter to a fraction of an inch. 
He walked aft to the wheel 
and regarded the shrinking 
helmsman as if he belonged to 
the very lowest form of animal 
life. 

“You sleepy-headed, miser- 
able little worm,’ he hissed. 
‘‘ T’ll waken you up when that 
boat comes back.” 

He went to the taffrail, 
turned his broad back on the 
wheel, and listened intently. 
Jimmy found he had another 
tormentor—a wretched little 
first voyager called John. Keep- 
ing one eye on the old man and 
the other on the mate, John 
assumed a dual personality. 
He became the captain and 
Jimmy, and indulged in a little 
miming. He gave an imitation 
of the former bestowing a 
severe rope’s ending on the 
part of the latter’s anatomy 
which best suited that form 
of punishment. Goaded by 
his antics and exulting grin, 
Jimmy retaliated. He gave 
an imitation of John receiving 
a hefty punch on the jaw from 
himself—an imitation and a 
promise. The captain swung 
round to find both boys sol- 
emnly listening for a hail. 
He walked along to the break 
of the poop. 

‘‘ This is damnable, mister,” 
he cried nervously. ‘ God 
knows when we’ll get that boat 
back—if ever. It’s as thick as 
a hedge now. Send a hand 
for’a’d to ring the bell.” 

The ringing of a bell denotes 
a ship at anchor, but it was 
unlikely that there would be 
any pernickety shipmaster close 
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enough to resent this breach of 
the Regulations for the Pre- 
vention of Collision at Sea. 

“ Ring the bell for a minute, 
then stop for another minute 
so we can listen,’ the mate 
told an able-seaman. 

The bell clanged, its brazen 
notes echoing back weirdly 
from the sodden canvas aloft. 
In the intervals of depressing 
silence between its clanging all 
hands listened intently for a 
hail from the sea. A quarter of 
an hour passed; the captain’s 
anxiety was now acute, and he 
could hardly contain himself : 
the men muttered gloomily to 
each other and scowled fiercely 
in the direction of the unfor- 
tunate helmsman who had been 
the cause of all the trouble. It 
was bad enough to be called 
out in the middle of their 
morning watch below; _ infi- 
nitely worse to know that it 
was for no purpose, and to 
contemplate the possible loss 
of five of their shipmates. At 
last the quickest ear amongst 
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them detected a faint shout, 
soon followed by the clack-clack- 
clack of oars working inrowlocks. 

‘‘ There she is!’’? men shouted. 

The boat approached slowly 
from the weather quarter and 
was less than half a cable length 
distant when it loomed into 
view. The hands watched it 
without interest as its crew, 
plainly exhausted, worked it 
round the counter to the lee 
side. The captain, visibly re- 
lieved, seated himself on the 
cabin skylight and filled his 
pipe. When the boat was 
directly under the stern and 
about ten yards off, he rose, 
walked to the taffrail, and 
looked down. 

“Damn it, mister, they’ve 
got another man in the boat!” 
he yelled to the mate. 

Jimmy Arbuthnot, wearing a 
distinctly superior smile, pre- 
pared to resume his steering 
when the boat was hoisted up, 
the main-yards trimmed, and 
the barque had steerage-way 
again. 


If. 


The hands lined the lee rail 
as the boat surged along to 
where the davit tackles hung— 
the heavy, iron-bound lower 
blocks now dipping in the sea, 
how clanging noisily against 
the iron side as the barque 
rolled to windward. In the 
stern-sheets, propped up against 
the knees of the second mate 
who was steering, was a com- 
pletestranger. A glance showed 
that he was unconscious, for 


his head was lying limply to 
one side and his tongue was 
lolling out. He looked in- 
credibly sodden and bedraggled. 
His hair, which was plastered 
down on his scalp, was of a 
light straw colour, his face had 
not been shaved for days and 
was marred by high cheek- 
bones. 

‘“* A Scandinavian,” the cap- 
tain pronounced. 

The davit blocks were hooked 
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on and the strain on the tackles 
taken. The men in the boat— 
who looked shaken, scared, and 
depressed by failure—shinned 
up the falls and joined their 
shipmates on the main-deck. 
“A ell of a time we’ve ’ad,” 
and “‘ Thought we was bleedin’ 
well lost too,” were some of 
the expressions they used. The 
second mate, having laid the 
stranger down in the bottom 
of the boat, followed the others 
and was called up on the poop 
as soon as he gained the 
main-deck. 

“You took a long time over 
the job, mister,” the captain 
said with a voice that was 
mildly censorious. 

“‘ Sorry, sir,” the second mate 
answered sadly, “we took a 
long time to find the buoy and 
when we got it there was 
nobody hanging on to it. I 
left it in the water and rowed 
all round it, but couldn’t find 
anybody. Whoever fell over- 
board must have sunk.” 

** Nobody fell overboard.” 

“Sir?” the second mate 
gasped increduously. 

** Nobody fell overboard.” 

‘*No wonder we couldn’t 
find him, sir,” the second 
mate cried as his face bright- 
ened. “I gave it up after a 
bit and picked up the buoy, 
but found I couldn’t see the 
ship. I kept the wind abaft 
the starboard beam and thought 
I was sure to fetch up close to 
her, then I heard the bell. A 
minute later the bow oar just 
missed a man who was floating 
with his head just clear of the 
water and his arms resting on 
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It was very funny, 


a buoy. 
sir.” 

“¢ Oh, distinctly humorous!” 
the captain snapped. ‘ What's 
the name on the buoy ? ” 

“The Peaceful Wanderer of 
Liverpool, sir.”’ 

“That ship has been a long 
time overdue ; there was sixty 
guineas premium being paid 
on her ‘when we left. But she 
was bound to the Continent; 
what the devil was she doing 
round here ? ”’ 

The boat had been hoisted 
to the rail, and the seemingly 
lifeless body it had brought 
was being carefully passed on 
board the barque. 

“Ts that man still alive?” 
the captain asked. 

“Yes, sir; but only just,” 
the mate replied. 

“Put him in that vacant 
bunk in the sailmaker’s room, 
and let the steward and cook 
strip him and get hot blankets 
round him.” 

The senior apprentice came 
up the poop ladder. 

‘¢ Excuse me, sir, but I think 
he’ll have to go into the 
spare room off the cabin,” he 
said. ‘‘ He’s an officer, sir.” 

‘““ How do you know ? ” 

‘“‘T know him, sir. I was in 
the Conway with him for three 
months. He left after my 
first term. I wouldn’t have 
recognised him, but I met a 
couple of old Conways in Balti- 
more, and they were talking 
about the Peaceful Wanderer. 
They told me Lethbridge was 
second mate of her.” 

‘¢ Let some hands carry that 
officer aft into the cabin,’’ the 
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captain shouted. ‘ Brace the 
main-yards sharp up with the 
rest.” 

Lethbridge was put in the 
punk in the spare room just 
abaft the pantry. The captain 
and steward got to work on 
him, and he recovered con- 
sciousness. Soon, however, he 
was in a high fever ; pneumonia 
followed and he raved in de- 
lirium ; his ravings were ter- 
rible to listen to. He talked 
continually of blood on the 
main-deck, of a boat that 
should have been allowed to 
go away, of a ship that was 
slowly sinking. Two names he 
rarely mentioned without a 
shudder. No nurses could have 
attended him with more 
patience than the captain and 
steward, but for a time it 
seemed as if all their efforts 
would fail to bring about a 
successful result. Only once 
did the captain give way to 
pessimism. After a particu- 
larly bad night he went into 
the cabin for breakfast. 

“T’m afraid he’s going to 
slip his cable in spite of us,’’ he 
said. 

That bad night seemed to 
have been the turning-point, 
for after it Lethbridge slowly 
recovered. Next morning, 
though very weak, he could 
talk sense. The captain let 
three days pass before he put 
the question he had been 
anxious to get an answer to 
ever since his patient was 
taken on board the Salado. 

“What happened to the 
Peaceful Wanderer, Mr Leth- 
bridge ? ”’ he asked gently. 
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Lethbridge’s eyes opened 
wide as though the hearing 
of his own name had shaken 
him. 

‘“*T think she’s gone, sir,’ 
he murmured. 

The captain left him, went 
up on the poop and sent for 
the senior apprentice. 

“Here, Stanley, what sort 
of a fellow is this Lethbridge ? ”’ 
he demanded irritably. “TI 
asked him just now what hap- 
pened to the Peaceful Wanderer, 
and he said he thinks she’s gone. 
Damn it, he ought to know 
whether she’s gone or not.”’ 

‘¢ A very nice fellow, sir, but 
a bit soft,’? Stanley replied. 
“We kids used to get away 
with quite a lot when he was 
supposed to be bossing us.” 

Lethbridge grew stronger. 
He was fitted out with clothes 
from the slop chest and took 
his place at the cabin table. 
He offered to work his passage, 
though he knew he could not 
be paid, and the captain de- 
cided to sign him on the 
articles as third mate at a 
shilling a month so that he 
could keep a watch. 

“But you must _ get 
thoroughly fit first,” the old 
man said kindly. ‘ Wait till 
we cross the line.” 

One evening, just as the 
Salado was losing the north- 
east trades, Lethbridge knocked 
at the open door of the cap- 
tain’s room and was told to 
enter. 

“ T would like to tell you all 
about the Peaceful Wanderer, 
sir,’’ he suggested diffidently. 

“Sit down and go right 
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ahead, m’lad,”’ said the captain 
heartily. 

The visitor required hearten- 
ing; for as his quiet voice 
went evenly on, it unfolded the 
tale of an ordeal such as few 
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officers in the British merchant 
service have endured—a tale 
of horror, extreme tension, and 
overworked nerves. This js 
the story Lethbridge told the 
captain of the Salado. 


Iil. 


The Peaceful Wanderer was 
as fine a full-rigged ship as 
ever sailed out of the port of 
Liverpool, and that is high 
praise when one thinks of such 
clippers as the Cedric the Saxon 
and the British Ambassador, 
but she by no means looked her 
best when she left Portland, 
Oregon. We had been a month 
there, and during that time 
lost more than half our crew 
to the crimps, so the mate 
could not keep her up to the 
high standard required by 
Captain Baker. The paintwork 
of the bulwarks and deck- 
houses was grimy with the 
dust of the cargo ; we had been 
chipping and painting the hull, 
and some of the plates were 
still showing the first coat of 
red lead when we let go from 
the wharf. No sooner did we 
get the decks cleared up than 
the mate, contrary to regu- 
lations, had the old hands of 
the crew over the side on 
stages slapping the paint on 
the hull on the opposite side 
to that on which the powerful 
stern-wheel tug which was tow- 
ing us down the Columbia 
River was lashed. No time was 
ever wasted on board the 
Peaceful Wanderer, nor were 
the hands allowed to remain 


idle: that was the sort of ship 
she was. 

Some sailors had been put 
on board, but we were still 
eight able-seamen short, and 
the intention was to anchor in 
the roads at Astoria and wait 
till they could be procured. 
Even our steward had been 
enticed away, and although I 
knew another one was engaged 
he had evidently been lying 
low, for the nigger cook had 
waited at the cabin table during 
breakfast and dinner. At five 
o’clock the hands knocked off. 
The mate was in charge of the 
deck and watching the steering, 
and the old man was below; 
80, when the skipper of the tug 
invited me on board to sample 
his rye whisky, I accepted. 
We finished our drinks and 
were smoking in the tug’s 
wheelhouse when our new 
steward passed along the main- 
deck with a dishcloth over his 
arm. The tug skipper stared 
at him. 

‘Hell! is this where that 
guy’s got to? ’’ he exclaimed. 

“You know him?” I 
asked. 

“ T know of him. He cleared 
out of a down-east, three-sky- 
sail yarder a few years ago, 
and soon after blossomed out 
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into one of the smartest re- 
porters in Portland—did the 
police and criminal news for 
the ‘Oregon Observer.’ Now 
the police are after him, I 
guess.” 

“You won’t give him away 
when you get back to Portland, 
in case we haven’t sailed by 
then,” I said anxiously, for I 
did not want the labour situ- 
ation to get worse. 

“Give him away? not me! 
Mister, it’s a darned good man 
that minds his own business, 
and, you take it from me, I’m a 
darned good man.”’ 

We got down to Astoria and 
anchored at Sand Point, then 
the quest for eight more men 
proceeded. We lay there for 
five days, and during all that 
time a fresh, fair wind blew. 
We got the ship into something 
like her proper condition, but 
Captain Baker was getting 
frantic with impatience when 
one afternoon a man came off 
in a cat-boat from one of the 
boarding-houses to say he had 
got six men and would have 
them on board shortly after 
midnight. That still left us 
two short, but the crimp said 
we need not wait, for there was 
not another man that even 
looked like a sailor to be found 
in Astoria. On the strength of 
the message from the boarding- 
house, the captain ordered the 
tug and pilot for daybreak, and 
sure enough six men, insensible 
through drink or drugs, were 
passed on board about one 
o'clock in the morning. We 
had to weigh anchor without 
their assistance, for neither the 


mate nor the boatswain could 
rouse them. The captain had 
little time to think about the 
newcomers, for Astoria bar can 
be really dangerous and there 
was a heavy sea running when 
we towed out at the end of a 
long tow-line. We got safely 
across; the tug let go, after 
giving us a good offing, and we 
set every stitch of canvas we 
had. A fresh westerly wind 
was blowing and we stood to 
the southward close - hauled, 
hoping we would not be obliged 
to tack to clear Cape Foul- 
weather. As the sun drew down 
towards the horizon the ship 
was leaning over heavily, especi- 
ally on the leeward rolls, and 
throwing spray over the fore- 
castle-head and the main-deck. 
Captain Baker remembered the 
new hands. 

‘¢ Get those men out on deck, 
Mr M‘Bean, and fetch them aft 
till I have a look at them,” he 
said. ‘‘They ought to have 
sobered up by now.” 

The mate, third mate, and 
boatswain went forward to 
the forecastle door and Mr 
M‘Bean, the mate, shouted to 
the men to come out. They 
did not answer, so the third 
mate and the boatswain went 
into the forecastle after them. 
Presently the first of them ap- 
peared and soon all six stood 
on the deck, blinking with red 
eyelids at the daylight and 
swaying dizzily. Obviously 
they were not sailors at all, and 
one of them proved it by 
staggering to the weather rail 
and trying to be sick over it. 
All were well dressed and wore 
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collars and ties which, however, 
were badly crumpled. Two of 
them had patent-leather boots. 
The steward came out of the 
galley, stared at them for fully 
a minute, then went aft as fast 
as he could stagger. He looked 
a badly scared man when he 
passed me and I followed him 
to hear what he had to report. 
Either through ignorance, or 
urgency, he bounced up the 
poop-ladder on the weather 
side and burst on the captain 
who was leaning over the 
forward rail. 

“My God! captain, do you 
know what you’ve got on 
board ? ”’ he cried. 

Captain Baker raised his 
eyebrows. 

‘What have I got on board ?”’ 
he asked. 

“Six of the most desperate 
criminals in the whole of 
Oregon! You’ve got Louis the 
Killer, the Frenchman who 
escaped from Devil’s Island, 
and, worst of all, you’ve got 
Clarence Cushing.”’ 

“And who, may I ask, is 
Clarence Cushing ? ’’ the captain 
asked loftily. 

“The king of Portland’s 
underworld, the cleverest crook 
on the Pacific Slope, and almost 
a dollar millionaire ! ”’ 

“ Well,’’ Captain Baker, who 
was the strictest disciplinarian 
I ever sailed with, said, “ if 
Louis the Killer and Clarence 
Cushing want to find out who’s 
master of this ship let them 
start something.” 

“What I’m wondering is 
how that swell gang got let in 
for this, and who managed to 
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shanghai them,” the mystified 
steward said. 

“What I’m wondering ig 
when you mean to get 4 
move on and bring the supper 
along,” the captain answered 
icily. 

On board a Bluenose ship, 
or a Down-easter, the ney- 
comers would probably have 
been made to stay on deck, 
or battered into a state of 
insensibility ; but, fortunately 
for them, Captain Baker did 
not believe in gun play, or 
belaying-pin soup, 80, as they 
were obviously incapable of 
even keeping their feet about 
the leaning decks, they were 
ordered back to their bunks 
for their own safety. It was 
a wise precaution, for, with the 
setting of the sun, the wind 
freshened, and by midnight it 
was blowing half a gale. The 
rollers sweeping in from the 
Pacific were breaking green 
over the weather rail. Through- 
out the whole of the first watch, 
and well into the middle one, 
we were busy shortening sail 
with all hands; then the old 
man, becoming anxious about 
being caught on a lee shore, 
wore round on to the other 
tack and stood off to the north- 
north-west. 

Daylight found our crew in 
a state of complete exhaustion. 
Some of the hands we had 
shipped in Portland were pretty 
useless ; others were clumsy, 
with muscles temporarily un- 
tuned to the desperately hard 
work of fisting sodden canvas 
and hauling on ropes that 
were swollen and stiff to run 
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through blocks. With break- 
ing day the wind died down 
to a moderate breeze. Captain 
Baker never missed an oppor- 
tunity of getting on, so we set 
all sail and, there being no 
land in sight, tacked ship and 
stood to the south again. All 
this involved another spell of 
hard work; there had been 
little sleep for anyone on board 
since the night before, and 
perhaps it was not surprising 
that after breakfast the men 
from the forecastle—with the 
exception of the newcomers 
who were said to be still in- 
capable—laid aft in a body 
and demanded that the captain 
put back to Astoria to com- 
plete the crew. Not surprising, 
yet I remember a distinct feel- 
ing of surprise ; for they were 
far from being an obstreperous 
lot. There were only three 
Englishmen among them; the 
majority were Swedes, and 
there were two Portuguese and 
a Mexican. As has been said 
Captain Baker kept strict dis- 
cipline, but he decided this 
was an occasion for the use 
of the velvet glove. He stood 
by the forward rail of the poop 
and surveyed the men standing 
in @ group on the main-deck 
below. 

“Well, men, what’s this I 
hear?’ he said pleasantly. 
“Some of you think we're 
short-handed, eh ? ” 

“Yes, sir,’’? one of the Eng- 
lishmen replied. 

“ But we’re only two hands 
short out of a big ship’s com- 
plement.” 

“Yes, sir; but not one o’ 
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the new ’ands as we shipped in 
Astoria ’as ever bin aloft. 
They don’t know the bow from 
the starn, sir; one of ’em told 
us hisself. We’re thinkin’ about 
the Horn, sir, and that’s why 
we says a8 how we're eight 
’ands short.” 

‘* Now, now, Davis; that’s 
rotten arithmetic,” the old man 
said soothingly. ‘‘ Surely you 
know me and my officers well 
enough by this time. Long 
before we get to the Horn 
those stiffs will be able to go 
aloft all right.”” He leant 
over the rail, singled out three 
of the best hands who were 
standing together, and ad- 
dressed them _ confidentially. 
“You know that I did my 
best to get hands in Astoria 
—waited five days for them— 
but they simply can’t be got. 
What’s the use of going back ? ” 

This brought no reply, but a 
faint suspicion of approving 
nods from those who under- 
stood. 

‘* You’ve had a tough night’s 
work and done it well,’ the 
captain went on, “ but we'll 
be getting down to flying-fish 
weather very soon. I don’t 
believe in grog on an empty 
stomach, but now you’ve had 
breakfast I’ve told the steward 
to whack out a good stiff glass 
of rum to all hands.” 

At that psychological moment 
the steward appeared at the 
pantry hatch with a bucket and 
a glass. Everybody knew what 
that meant. ‘ Grog, oh!” the 
steward shouted. 

The deputation queued up, 
drank its grog, and departed. 
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Half an hour later it was suc- 
ceeded by something much 
more formidable, and somehow 
I could not help thinking that 
if the first deputation had 
gained its point the second one 
would not have materialised. 
Clarence Cushing and Louis the 
Killer came along to where I 
was working and the former 
informed me politely that they 
wished to see the captain. I 
went to his cabin and found 
him lying down on his settee 
preparing to sleep. 

‘Damn these deputations,”’ 
he growled. ‘Perhaps I'd 
better see them.” 

The two men were already 
up on the poop by the time 
the captain and I reached it 
and for the first time I studied 
them at close quarters. Louis 
the Killer looked the part. 
He was very swarthy; had 
jet-black hair, eyelashes and 
moustache ; and fierce, flash- 
ing eyes. Even COushing’s 
dishevelled clothing and un- 
kempt appearance could not 
mar his debonair and gentle- 
manly manner; he was tall 
and fair and carried himself 
with a complete air of assurance. 
Both men bowed. 

“Captain, I have rather a 
serious complaint to make,’’ 
Cushing said with a cultured 
voice. “Two days ago, with 
my friends, I was having a 
drink in Astoria’s most fashion- 
able hotel; yesterday we woke 
up on board your ship to find 
ourselves at sea and evidently 
embarked on a long voyage. 
May I ask, sir, where this ship 
is going ? ” 
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‘To Dunkirk.” 

“ Dunkirk! Mon Dieu!” 
Louis the Killer screamed. 

““My friend would prefer 
any place in the world to 
Dunkirk, sir,” Cushing said 
with a smile. 

“T am not at all concerned 
with the preference of one of 
my seamen for the ship’s final 
port of discharge,’ Captain 
Baker said drily. ‘“ That will 
do.”’ 

“ Just a moment, captain. 
I have a business proposition 
to put before you,’’ Cushing 
said. ‘I’m a wealthy man, 
though I may not look like 
one just now, and my affairs 
demand my personal attention. 
One of them requires it urgently 
and——”’ 

“Yes, by God!” Louis the 
Killer broke in fiercely. 

** Yes, you can deal with that 
one, Louis, but there are others. 
Now I do not ask you to go 
back to Astoria, captain; but 
if you will land me and my 
friends in San Francisco, I am 
prepared to compensate your 
owners handsomely for any 
loss they may sustain and, in 
addition, make you a personal 
donation of ten thousand 
dollars.” 

It was an extraordinary pro- 
posal, and I have never seen 
on a ship’s poop a spectacle so 
fantastic and astounding as 
the clash between those two 
widely differing personalities. 
Captain Baker had no diffi- 
culty in maintaining his dignity ; 
it was assured by the halo 
surrounding him as the master 
of a ship at sea; for his, 
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QOushing depended on _ his 
presence, his demeanour, and 
his cultured voice. The captain 
recognised it, for instead of 
ordering him off the poop as 
he would instantly have ordered 
any other seaman, he seemed 
for a moment to treat Cushing 
as an equal—even to consider 
his proposition. 

“No, it won’t do,” the 
captain said, after a lengthy 
pause. “It would not be fair 
to my owners if I took it on. 
I don’t know you from a crow. 
You talk glibly about com- 
pensating my owners and giving 
me ten thousand dollars, but 
you may not be worth ten.” 

“ Any bank in San Francisco 
would honour my cheque for a 
quarter of a million, captain.” 

“So you say; but, again, I 
don’t know you. No, it simply 
can’t be done.”’ 

“Ts that your final word, 
captain ? ” 

The captain stiffened, re- 
membering that after all he 
was dealing with two hands 
before the mast. 

“Tt is my last word on that 
subject,” he said sternly. ‘ Get 
away for’a’d now, the pair of 
you.” 

It was then I saw the real 
Cushing and from that moment 
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I was afraid of him. <A perfectly 
fiendish expression came over 
his face and his cold blue eyes 
glittered cruelly. Louis’ eyes 
were blazing too. I feared an 
outburst, but Cushing pulled 
himself together. 

“T’m sorry, sir,” he said 
gravely. 

He bowed to the captain, 
turned, and walked off the 
poop with his companion at 
his heels. The steward told 
me later on that the captain 
had made a big mistake, had 
thrown away easy money. 
Cushing, he said, would have 
paid up every dollar. He had 
plenty of them; he had the 
reputation of always keeping 
his word; he would want to 
get off the ship and away back 
to Astoria before the people 
who shanghaied him knew he 
was coming, and so would have 
no publicity or fuss. Sub- 
sequent events have shown how 
far the captain’s decision was 
wrong from another point of 
view, though he certainly could 
not be blamed for making it. 
Had he decided the other way 
he would probably be alive 
today, and I would not have 
been floating about in a lifebuoy 
to the south-east of Cape 
Hatteras. 


IV. 


About half-past two one 
morning a few days later I was 
wakened by an excited young 
apprentice who had entered 
my room. 

“Mr Lethbridge! Mr Leth- 


bridge! the captain wants 
you on deck at once,’ he 
cried. 

‘“What’s the matter?” I 
asked sleepily. 

‘¢ Some of the men are trying 
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to get away in one of the life- 
boats, sir.’’ 

That brought me to my 
senses. I tumbled out of my 
bunk, pulled on a coat over my 
pyjamas, and left the room. 
My quickest way to the main- 
deck, where I was evidently 
required, was along an alleyway 
and out through a door at the 
break of the poop. Just as I got 
to the doorway, from where I 
could see the main-deck flooded 
with light from a full moon, 
I heard the captain’s voice. 

“Come out of that boat at 
once,”’ he shouted. 

“Stand back and let us go 
quietly,’’ Cushing’s voice an- 
swered in warning. 

“Come out of that boat or 
T’ll shoot.” 

Bang! bang! The reports 
of two shots rent the stillness 
with an unnatural violence and 
echoed and re-echoed far aloft 
among the sails. I looked out 
and saw the captain and mate 
staggering and swaying. The 
mate toppled to the deck with 
a crash; the captain slithered 
to his knees, crumpled up and 
lay still. The strong moonlight 
lit up the scene. The lifeboat 
on the lee side—the side I was 
on—which usually lay on the 
skids between the rail and the 
after deck-house, had been 
swung out, and how this was 
done without the mate noticing 
it I could not understand. 
(Later I heard he had been 
decoyed forward to the fore- 
castle to examine a man who 
was alleged to have fallen off 
the forecastle-head and broken 
a leg.) The six men we had 


shipped in Astoria, with g 
seaman named Hill, were in 
the boat, and some of the other 
hands were standing by the 
davit falls ready to lower it. 
It was evidently Louis the 
Killer who fired the shots, for 
he stood erect with a revolver 
in his hand. The drama be- 
came more tense when the 
young third mate and the boat- 
Swain suddenly appeared on 
the top of the deck-house with 
the evident intention of rushing 
the boat by way of the skids, 
It was a foolhardy action and, 
alas! they paid for it. Louis 
fired twice; the third mate 
sank back on top of the house, 
the boatswain fell seven feet 
to the main-deck with a terrible 
thump. The men standing by 
the falls scuttled forward like 
rabbits, their bare feet pattering 
on the deck planking. Strong 
arms seized me from behind 
and I was dragged back into 
the alleyway. 

“Mr Lethbridge, don’t be a 
darned fool; if you go out 
there you’ll stop one too,” the 
steward hissed in my ear. 

We looked out through the 
open doorway. An _ excited 
conversation was going on in 
the boat, but we could not 
make out what it was about. 
After five minutes the seven 
men scrambled out on to the 
main-deck, went forward, and 
disappeared. 

“ Given it up,” the steward 
said. “I thought they would.” 

“Why?” 

“Well, with the ship 80 
short-handed they’ve got to 
reckon on you making for the 
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nearest port, and likely getting 
there ahead of them, with this 
wind. Then your British Consul 
would sit up and get going and 
the whole Pacific Slope would 
pecome unhealthy for them. 
After this Clarence Cushing 
won't chance a landing in the 
United States for some time.” 

Six bells —three o’clock— 
were struck on the small bell 
on the poop by a young ap- 
prentice ; the large bell on the 
forecastle-head tolled in reply. 

“ All’s well!’’? the man on 
the look-out shouted. 

“That fellow’s a damned 
liar,” the steward said. 

The striking of the bell 
restored my sense of immediate 
duty to the ship. I went back 
into the cabin and up the 
companionway on to the poop. 
The man at the wheel, a Swede, 
was steering by the wind, 
gazing up at the gleaming white 
mizzen-royal and stolidly chew- 
ing tobacco. The ship was all 
right, slipping through the water 
at about five knots. I forced 
myself to go along and face the 
unspeakable horror of the main- 
deck, to try and discover if a 
spark of life remained in one 
of the men who had been shot 
down so ruthlessly. As I ap- 
proached the nearest body my 
foot slipped in a pool of blood : 
the deck was covered with it. 
I shrank back from it and 
became sick. I recovered and 
looked at the captain first. 
He was lying on his back, 
staring up at the trucks with 
sightless eyes. I felt around 
for his revolver, but could not 
find it. The mate and the 
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boatswain were lifeless too. I 
have little medical, and no 
surgical, knowledge, but it was 
easy to tell they would never 
breathe again. Louis the Killer 
had shot straight. There was 
still the third mate. I went up 
to the top of the deck-house, 
hardly daring to hope. One 
glance at him was enough. 
For me that was the most 
poignant moment of the whole 
tragedy. He was the only 
friend I had on board; by the 
unwritten code of sailing ships 
and the sea he was the only 
possible friend I cowld have on 
board. His home was a vicar- 
age in Hampshire. Flying in 
desperate abhorrence from the 
contemplation of those lifeless 
bodies I regained the poop. 
Not a soul moved about the 
deck. The hour that followed 
was the most miserable of my 
life; my brain was wracked 
with disordered thought and 
my nerves were tortured almost 
to breaking point. The dis- 
covery that the third mate, too, 
was dead had brought home to 
me the fact that I was the only 
officer left in the ship—and I 
have always had a subconscious 
dread of responsibility. I stood 
by the weather mizzen rigging, 
just as I would have done if it 
had been my ordinary watch 
on deck, not knowing the 
moment that deadly revolver 
would crack again—and not 
caring much either. The strik- 
ing of eight bells marked the 
end of the watch; now what 
would happen? Shadowy 
figures came along the main- 
deck; the two watches were 
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mustering aft. Davis, the sea- 
man, made the report the 
third mate would have made. 

‘¢ Watch is aft, sir,” he said 
in a subdued voice. 

“¢ Relieve the wheel and look- 
out,’ I ordered mechanically. 

The wheel was relieved and 
the waiting men dispersed 
silently. The Swede paused on 
his way forward to give me the 
helm order, ‘‘ By de vindt.’’ 
About a quarter past four a 
figure came round from the lee 
side of the after deck-house and 
approached stealthily. By in- 
stinct I put my hand over my 
heart to protect it, but the man 
never paused. It was the 
carpenter, a fine seaman as 
well as an excellent tradesman. 
I think he came from one of 
the Bristol Channel ports and 
he had served for years in the 
Swansea copper-ore barques. 

“My God! Mr Lethbridge, 
this is terrible! What are we 
going to do ? ”’ he said, and put 
out his hand. 

I grasped it and could have 
wept. He was the first man 
who had approached me, except 
by way of routine, since the 
shooting, and his question and 
action showed that he was 
with me. He said that neither 
he, the sailmaker, nor the cook 
—the idlers who lived in the 
forward deck-house and had 
all night in—had known any- 
thing about the plot to get 
away with the boat. They were 
wakened by the firing, jumped 
out of their bunks and found 
their door locked. Shortly 
after four o’clock they heard 
the key being turned in the 
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lock ; the carpenter flung the 
door open, but found nobody 
outside it. On the way aft he 
had stumbled over the mate’s 
body and stopped to examine 
the others. I told him what | 
had seen. 

At five o’clock the cook 
opened the galley door and 
shouted, ‘‘ Coffee! ’’ The stew- 
ard must have heard us talking 
through the open skylight—a 
warning for the future—for he 
brought up coffee and cabin 
biscuits for two. After making 
sure there was nobody else in 
the vicinity he joined in our 
conversation. His attitude was 
typical of that of various 
Americans I have met besides 
the skipper of the stern-wheel 
tug. He believed in minding 
his Own business, he said, yet 
condescended to proffer advice 
in a detached sort of way. 

“Of course it’s no concern 
of mine, Mr Lethbridge,” he 
said, “but I guess you’d be 
wise to let the next move come 
from Mr Clarence Cushing.” 

I suppose I was _half- 
demented, and I rejected the 
advice with scorn. I declared 
passionately that I would appeal 
to the crew to aid me in over- 
coming the six desperadoes and 
putting them in irons. The 
carpenter shook his head; the 
steward shrugged his shoulders 
and smiled cynically. 

“ Got a gun ? ” he asked. 

I had not; with the excep- 
tion of a rack of old Martinis, 
for which there was no am- 
munition, the captain’s revolver 
had been the only firearm on 
board that we knew about. I 
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next suggested sailing the ship 
into San Francisco, but neither 
the carpenter nor the steward 
would hear of it. I had only 
to alter the course to the 
eastward to close the land and 
I would become a corpse, they 
maintained. The steward left 
us to get on with his work. 
The carpenter would have gone 
too, but I put a detaining hand 
on his arm. He looked at me, 
smiled sympathetically, and ap- 
parently decided I would be 
the better for his company. 
Half-past five came; it was 
time for the hands to turn to, 
and we waited to see what 
would happen. Punctually on 
the stroke of the bell the men 
came along the deck, carrying 
their coir brooms and buckets. 
They rigged the usual spar just 
forward of the break of the 
poop and one of them drew 
water from the sea with a 
canvas bucket and poured it 
into the wash-deck tub which 
had been brought aft. From 
the tub they passed it in 
wooden buckets on to the 
poop. When the starboard 
watch was on deck it was the 
third mate who threw the 
water over the deck planks, 
while the men scrubbed. Hill, 
the man who had been in the 
boat, took over that job and 
the washing of the poop went 
on. No man uttered a word ; 
the silence was weird and 
broken only by the splashing 
of the water and the swish of 
the scrubbing brooms across 
the planks. 

The freshness of morning 
was in the breeze. The sky 
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was almost cloudless and the 
wavelets sparkled alongside. 
The sun’s slanting rays caught 
the mizzen shrouds and ratlines 
and projected them in a filigree 
on the gleaming wet deck. A 
lover of the sea would have 
been glad to be alive, but I 
do not love the sea and I found 
myself almost wishing that I 
was lying stiff and cold beside 
those bodies down on the main- 
deck which all men, by tacit 
consent, seemed to avoid. The 
men finished the poop and took 
their gear down the lee ladder. 

“Lend a hand here, the lot 
of you,’ a peremptory voice 
shouted. 

It was the first order that 
had been given since the 
tragedy. We moved to the 
forward end of the poop and 
looked down. The sailmaker 
had spread four squares of 
canvas on the after hatch and 
wanted the corpses laid on 
them. The men obeyed him 
at once and three of them 
helped him to stitch the bodies 
up. The carpenter left me and 
let down a length of bulwark 
in the way of the hatch to 
form an open gangway. Two 
of the main-hatch covers were 
taken off and laid on the flat 
bulwark. The bodies, with 
heavy holystones attached to 
their feet, were placed on the 
hatch covers and the sailmaker 
sent an apprentice up to the 
flag locker for the largest Red 
Ensign with which to cover 
them. Everything was ready 
and the carpenter looked up at 
me. Everybody looked up at 
me; they expected me to read 
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the burial service from a Book 
of Common Prayer which an 
apprentice had produced, but 
I could not face those staring 
eyes and shrank back abashed. 

The burial service was not 
read. The sailmaker drew the 
flag away; some of the men 
tilted up the hatch covers slowly 
and reverently ; the canvas- 
covered bodies slid downward, 
took the water feet first, and 
passed astern, sinking as they 
went. The length of bulwark 
was refitted and clamped, and 
the hatch covers were replaced. 
The men went on with the 
washing of the main - deck. 
The bloodstains were scrubbed 
off ; for a moment the scuppers 
ran red, then the clear water 
gushed out through the scupper 
holes. The change marked the 
final passing of four brave men. 
I returned to the skylight, sat 
down on it and tried to think. 
After a time I heard the boat 
being swung in and secured in 
the chocks. Eight o’clock came 
and with it the next change of 
the watch. The starboard 
watch had finished washing the 
decks ; when the men of the 
port watch came out on deck 
one of them relieved the wheel, 
the others got out marline- 
spikes, serving mallets, and 
spunyarn, and resumed the 
work they had been doing the 
day before. Evidently the 
ship’s routine work was to be 
carried on. Not one of the 
desperate six appeared ; it was 
difficult to realise they were on 
board. 

The sailmaker came on the 
poop to relieve me. He sug- 
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gested I should go below, haye 
some breakfast and turn in for 
a spell. I sat down at the 
cabin table feeling empty 
enough, but the third mouthfy] 
almost choked me. A feeling 
of infinite loneliness over. 
whelmed me; the third mate 
and I had always eaten to. 
gether. The steward came 
along, saw that I could not 
eat, and went aft into the 
captain’s room. He returned 
with a tumbler nearly three- 
quarters full of neat brandy. 

‘Put that down, Mr Leth- 
bridge; you can do with a 
little stimulant,” he said. 

Hardly knowing what I did 
I drained the tumbler and did 
not even gasp over its potent 
contents. The blood in my 
veins warmed up till it seemed 
to be on fire ; an extraordinary 
sense of wellbeing and of super- 
human courage came over me. 
I gripped hard with my fingers, 
felt as if they were made of 
steel and irresistible, and longed 
to strangle Louis the Killer. 
I would strangle Louis the 
Killer. I must be cunning 
about it ; nobody must see me 
going forward and try to stop 
me. Craftily I listened for the 
steward and heard him moving 
about in the captain’s room. 
I rose to my feet, steadied 
myself, and walked towards 
the door from where I had 
witnessed the shooting. Just 
as I got abreast of my own 
room weariness suddenly over- 
came me. I staggered in, 
threw myself into my bunk, 
and slept instantly. 

When the steward called me 
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at a quarter to twelve with a 
hint that I might want to take 
the sun at noon, I felt a 
different man. I went on the 
poop with my sextant and 
worked the tangent screw with 


V. 


After dinner I ordered the 
steward to bring the carpenter 
and sailmaker into the captain’s 
room. Their qualifications as 
seamen were equally good, but, 
going on the principle that the 
carpenter was the more highly 
paid of the two petty officers, 
I made him mate and the 
sailmaker second mate. I had 
really no alternative, for the 
three apprentices were first- 
voyagers. There had been a 
fourth, who would have been 
invaluable, but he was out of 
his time in Portland and had 
gone home overland. I told 
the promoted men that for the 
sake of discipline it would be 
necessary for them to occupy 
the officers’ rooms off the cabin, 
and that I would shift aft into 
the captain’s quarters. The 
sailmaker hailed originally from 
the Scottish shore of the Solway 
Firth, but he had knocked 
about the world so much that 
he had no accent of any sort. 
He was probably the hardest 
case in the ship, a man who 
would stand nonsense from 
nobody. Though they were 
ignorant of navigation, I was 
fortunate in having two ex- 
cellent practical officers, but 
the situation as regards the 
hands would hardly bear think- 
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a steady hand. When the sun 
dipped and I told the waiting 
apprentice to make eight bells, 
I resolved to pull myself to- 
gether and really try to take 
command of the ship. 


ing about. We were now really 
twelve short of our full com- 
plement of thirty-one, for it 
was a certainty that Cushing’s 
men were hopeless as sailors 
and, what was worse, would 
never try to learn. 

With all a keen pressman’s 
unholy instinct for news, the 
steward had been snooping 
around most of the forenoon 
and had acquired a good deal 
of information. He said that 
though the hands of the port 
watch had swung the boat out 
and were standing by to lower 
it, they were not really dis- 
loyal. The truth was that 
Cushing and Louis the Killer 
had completely terrorised them, 
and they would have been 
overjoyed to see the gang 
depart. The six men had a 
regular arsenal between them. 
Everyone, with the exception 
of Cushing, had a small but 
powerful revolver on him when 
he was dumped on board. I 
cursed the crimps who could 
so easily have disarmed those 
men before handing them over. 
That arsenal was really the 
dominating factor on board ; 
it terrified the men forward 
and effectually debarred us 
from sounding them on the 
possibility of defeating the 
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gang and putting its members 
in irons; whoever controlled 
it controlled the ship and, ul- 
timately, her movements. The 
sailmaker declared that if we 
could get their guns away he 
would soon knock the nonsense 
out of Cushing and company. 

“*'You’ve as much chance of 
doing that as an overgrown 
elephant has of crawling up 
a drain pipe,’ the steward 
said. 

That evening the glass fell, 
and I had a taste of what 
handling a tall, ticklish clipper 
in heavy weather with half a 
crew meant. I had her short- 
ened right down to lower top- 
sails, all I could do. I was 
already thinking about Cape 
Horn. Down there a fair wind 
was probable, but all I would 
be able to do was drift round 
before it. Only in the trade 
winds could I carry all sail; 
in any other region of the 
ocean a8 soon as the barometer 
made a move to fall I would 
have to shorten sail in order 
to avoid losing the masts, or 
even the ship herself. The 


- Peaceful Wanderer had a long, 


weary passage before her, and 
what the end of it would be no 
man could see, except perhaps 
Cushing. That he would allow 
me to sail the ship into a 
civilised port—especially the 
port of Dunkirk—was unthink- 
able. 

“That’s going to be our 
greatest trouble, sir,’”’ the car- 
penter said one day, “ and we 
can’t meet it till it comes.” 

We passed through the bad 
weather safely and got down 
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to thenorth-east trades. Peace- 
ful day succeeded peaceful day 
with monotonous regularity, 
and save for the scarcity of 
hands about the deck and in 
the rigging it was difficult to 
imagine that anything was 
seriously wrong. Perhaps my 
greatest worry was that I had 
not seen one of the gang since 
the night of the tragedy ; their 
invisibility was inclined to get 
on my nerves; their presence 
on board might well have been 
amyth. I was told they came 
out on deck for exercise at 
night. It was really the 
strangest mutiny, if mutiny 
it could be called, that ever I 
had read, or heard, about. 
The first demand of most 
mutinous crews is for spirits, 
but nothing of the sort hap- 
pened on board the Peaceful 
Wanderer. During the bad 
weather I issued grog on two 
occasions, but the hands never 
asked for it, and none of it 
went forward to the loafers in 
the forecastle. 

I was having no difficulty 
with the navigating. The 
chronometer had been rated in 
Astoria. Miller, one of the 
apprentices, had been in the 
Conway for two years, so I 
knew what he could do in the 
way of navigation, and made 
him take sights with the cap- 
tain’s sextant and work them 
out. Affairs on board were 
running so smoothly, and I 
was so pleased with the dis- 
cipline, that it came a8 4 
jarring shock to discover it 
was being maintained from for- 
ward probably more than from 
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aft. ‘The sailmaker, walking 
along the main-deck one Sun- 
day morning, discovered that 
some of the buntlines of the 
sails on the main were taut and 
chafing the canvas. 

“ Here, Hill; get some twine 
and stop those buntlines pro- 

rly,” he ordered. 

“It’s Sunday; stop the 
ploody buntlines yerself,”’ Hill 
retorted. 

The powerfully built sail- 
maker was a man of few words ; 
on that occasion he used no 
words at all. He hauled off 
and hit Hill on the point of 
the jaw with a punch that 
resembled the kick of a mule ; 
the seaman dropped on the 
deck. Three of the other hands 
gathered round the sailmaker 
in a decidedly threatening 
manner, and in less than a 
minute an ugly situation was 
created. I ran down the poop 
ladder and hastened along the 
main-deck, but before I reached 
the group Cushing materialised 
—apparently from nowhere. I 
caught sight of him at last— 
clean, tidy, and shaven. 

“Quit that, you scum,’’ he 
said. 

The cold ferocity of the 
voice made me shudder, though 
the order was directed at the 
seamen. They turned like 
beaten curs and slunk away. 
Hill picked himself up in a 
dazed sort of way, met Cush- 
ing’s eyes, and pulled himself 
together. 

“Get aloft and stop those 
buntlines properly,” the sail- 
maker barked. 

A minute later Hill, having 
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obtained the twine, was climb- 
ing up the weather rigging. 
Cushing bowed to me, then 
went off toward the forecastle. 
I would fain have spoken to 
him, for he seemed to attract 
me as a magnet attracts steel 
filings. I had a subconscious 
feeling that a gentleman like 
that had no right to be living 
in the forecastle amongst un- 
cultured seamen, and sharing 
their meagre meals of salt beef, 
pork, flinty biscuits, and pea- 
soup, when much better food 
was to be had in the cabin. 
Back on the poop, however, 
well clear of his dangerous 
magnetism, my whole being 
revolted against the man and 
his murderous gang. We had 
no more trouble after that, 
but the incident added a sober- 
ing thought to my collection of 
melancholy meditations. 

We got down to the latitude 
of the Horn, squared away, 
and ran east-by-south to round 
it. Half a gale was blowing 
from the south-west when we 
passed the Diego Ramirez rocks 
at the tip of the South American 
continent. We had been run- 
ning under three lower topsails 
and reefed foresail, but at noon, 
greatly daring, I had the main 
upper topsail loosed and set. 
The ship was going along at 
about eight knots, the best 
speed we had so far made on 
the passage, when two small 
white squares came up over 
the horizon dead astern. They 
developed into towering pillars 
of canvas and hulls, with gleam- 
white bow waves growing be- 
neath them. They overhauled 
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us rapidly. The nearest to us, 
a full-rigged ship, was a wool 
clipper from Australia—one of 
the Lochs; the other was a 
Greenock four-masted barque 
which had towed up the Col- 
umbia River while we were 
towing down it. She was a 
vessel that was noted for her 
speed and rapid passages ; her 
master and Captain Baker were 
old rivals, and I could imagine 
his joy when he recognised 
the Peaceful Wanderer which 
had left Astoria probably six 
weeks ahead of him. The 
Loch line clipper came up on 
our port quarter about two 
miles away, the other vessel 
was a little farther off. Both 
ships were swinging topgallant- 
sails, and they presented a 
magnificent spectacle which I 
was too miserable to enjoy. 
A flush of shame came to my 
cheeks. I knew exactly what 
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the attitude of the captain of 
the four-master would be. The 
identification of the Peaceful 
Wanderer would send him head- 
long below to look at his baro- 
meter, for it was well known 
that Captain Baker never short- 
ened sail without reason. The 
barometer being steady, and 
the horizon to windward free 
of any appearance of a squall, 
he would shrug his shoulders, 
turn to the officer of the watch, 
and say— 

‘Old man Baker’s losing his 
nerve ! ” 

Shearing through the waves 
as if they were full of the joy 
of living, the ships sped on, 
leaving in their wakes probably 
the most unhappy man in the 
great Southern Ocean. Gather- 
ing darkness swallowed them 
before their straining sails had 
time to disappear below the 
eastern horizon. 


VI. 


From the east side of Staten 
Land I shaped a course to 
pass close to the Falkland 
Islands, with the idea that 
we might meet a steamer and 
@ vague hope that something 
would come of the meeting. 
We were well to the north of 
them, however, before any- 
thing happened, and then the 
vessel we met was one that 
could not have been surpassed 
for our purpose. I had lain 
down on my settee after the 
mid-day meal, and was asleep 
when the carpenter shook me. 


“Come up on deck, sir,” he 
cried excitedly, ‘‘there’s a 
British man -o’- war coming 
along from right ahead, and 
it looks as if she would pass 
us close.” 

I did not take long to reach 
the oop. The oncoming 
steamer was about three miles 
away on the port bow, and my 
heart leaped when I saw the 
glorious White Ensign blowing 
out merrily to the westerly 
breeze. 

‘“‘ Tf only we could signal her 
—but those swine are all out 
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on deck, watching us like 
hawks,” the carpenter said. 

“That’s where they’ll make 
g mistake,’’ I answered happily. 
“Tf we don’t hoist our ensign 
and number that cruiser will 
probably want to know the 
reason why.” 

We stood on the poop and 
watched her breathlessly, and 
if there is anything in distant 
telepathy surely the captain of 
that cruiser must have learned 
that I passionately desired him 
to stop us and send a boat. 
All hands were out on deck 
watching when, unexpectedly, 
I found Cushing by my side. 
He always seemed to appear 
from nowhere, as if he had 
just risen through the deck, 
and this time the dreaded 
Killer was with him. 

“ Aren’t you going to greet 
one of your Auntie Vic’s ships, 
captain ¢ ’? Cushing drawled. 

My idea had failed, as I 
might have known it would 
had I reflected on the craft 
and guile of the scoundrels we 
were up against. 

“Call the apprentices to 
hand the flags and run up our 
ensign and number,” I said to 
the carpenter. 

The ensign and the flags that 
made our number were kept 
bent together. The apprentices 
took them out of the flag- 
lockers and ran the hoist up 
to the peak. Instantly the 
cruiser’s answering pennant 
went up in response; I never 
saw smarter work. I had the 
signal book open at the two 
flag signals, and the next hoist 
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to go up would be the one that 
indicated mutiny on board. 
The ensign and number were 
hauled down. 

‘“Bend on ——’’ I was saying 
to the apprentice when my order 
was cut short. 

“Let me see that book,” 
Cushing said sharply. 

At that moment I had him 
beaten. All I had to do was 
shout the flags of the hoist and 
the apprentices would have 
jumped to the locker, got them 
out and bent them to the 
halliards. The flags did not 
need to reach the peak; they 
had only to flutter above the 
poop rail and the lynx-eyed 
naval signalmen would have 
read them. Even if they had 
never left the deck, a struggle 
for the signal book, an attempt 
to interfere with the apprentices 
handling the flags, or possibly 
shooting, would almost cer- 
tainly have brought an in- 
quisitive officer and armed 
boat’s crew from the cruiser. 
She was only half a mile away, 
and officers as well as signalmen 
would have their telescopes 
trained on our poop. Naval 
officers are observant people, 
and in matters appertaining to 
the sea are swift and sure in 
their deductions. I could have 
saved the Peaceful Wanderer 
then—never mind what it might 

have cost me—and I threw 
away the chance. Avoiding 
the carpenter’s eyes, I tamely 
handed over the signal book, 
having closed it so that Cushing 
could not read the word 
‘mutiny’ on the open page. 
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Why did I do it? I am not 
making an apology, but an ex- 
planation is quite unconvinc- 
ing. I passively surrendered 
that book because something 
that seemed to be almost super- 
natural compelled me to yield 
to the infernal powers possessed 
by a demoniacal personality. 
If only the sailmaker had been 
in my place. ... 

Cushing took the signal book 
and flipped over the pages as 
if he were an expert. At the 
moment I could not imagine 
how he had learned to do it; 
I think I know now. 

““'What’s the matter with 
putting up ‘Report me all 
well’? he asked mockingly, 
and read the letters of the 
hoist. 

I repeated those to the ap- 
prentices who got them out of 
the locker and bent them on 
to the halliards. 

‘‘ Justa moment! Are those 
the flags I read out of the 
book ?’’ Cushing asked the 
man at the wheel. 

‘* Yes, sir,”’ the man answered 
respectfully. 

I have never in all my life 
felt such @ worm as I did when 
I watched that lying signal 
crawl up to the peak. To ease 
my self-scorn I weakly cursed 
those naval officers. Why could 
they not see that there was 
something wrong on the poop 
of the Peaceful Wanderer? 
Surely they must notice there 
was nobody on it remotely 
resembling a captain; surely 
they knew a Frenchman who 
had escaped from Devil’s Island 
and was an armed thug when 
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they saw one. Imbecile 
thoughts, with the cruiser now 
drawing out on the quarter 
and steaming twelve knots, 
Again her answering pennant 
was smartly hoisted. It came 
down as our own flags came 
down and was succeeded by 
the signal “I wish yon 4a 
pleasant passage.’”’ The irony 
of it! We hoisted the ensign 
again and dipped a courteous 
farewell. Cushing and Louis 
the Killer remained on the poop 
till the cruiser was so far astern 
that further signalling was im- 
possible. 

We got up into the south- 
east trades, and one forenoon 
I was sitting at the cabin table 
working out my morning sight 
for longitude when I became 
aware that Cushing was stand- 
ing at the other side of the 
table watching me. I rose at 
once. . 

“ Captain, I have a request 
to make,” he said. 

“Yes, what is 
answered shortly. 

‘‘T want you to sail this ship 
to New York.” 

“New York !”’ I gasped. 

“Yes; New York. You 
know where that is, I suppose.” 

‘¢ And suppose I refuse ? ” 

‘“‘Mr Lethbridge, don’t be a 
darned fool,’? Cushing said de- 
liberately. ‘If your captain 
had had a grain of horse-sense 
he would be alive now. Don’t 
follow him over the side with 
a weight at your feet.” 

I heard breathing behind me 
and felt something hard press- 
ing against the small of my 
back. I turned my head and 
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looked into the piercing black 
eyes of Louis the Killer. 
Another chance had come to 
me, a chance I had longed for 
when brooding over my failure 
in the matter of the signal book. 
In a defiant spirit I raised my 
eyes towards Cushing’s and 
one glance from them crushed 
the defiance out of me as one 
crushes a cockroach with the 
heel of one’s boot. I thought 
of Miller; if I refused there 
was nothing to prevent that 
boy from navigating the ship 
to somewhere near New York. 
Thus easily was my all too 
elastic conscience comforted. 
“ Very well,” I said. 


“That’s better; have you 
got charts of the whole 
Atlantic ? ” 

6“ Yes.”’ 


‘‘ Bring them out, please.” 

Cushing was now all suavity. 
He thanked me very nicely 
when I brought out the charts 
and spread them on the cabin 
table. He studied them for 
some time. 

“T would never dream of 
doubting your word, captain, 
of course,” he said, ‘‘ but I like 
to see things for myself. First 
I want to see Fernando de 
Noronha —from a distance. 
After that I shall inspect your 
log-book on most days and 
check up on your positions. I 
don’t know much about navi- 
gation, but I know enough to 
stop you from double-crossing 
me. Good day!” 

That night at the change of 
the watch at eight o’clock the 
carpenter, sailmaker and I dis- 
cussed the new situation. We 
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stood by the weather mizzen 
rigging and spoke in whispers. 
We did not include the steward 
in our conversation for we had 
reason to believe that he had 
gone over to the enemy. The 
others had discovered that he 
was having long conversations 
with Cushing on the forecastle- 
head after dark. 

‘* And, mark my words, he 
wasn’t a steward aboard that 
Down-easter he cleared out of 
in Portland,” the carpenter 
said. ‘‘He knows too much 
about sailing a ship for that.” 

We could make nothing of 
the new move. As I have 
said, we had been convinced 
all along that we would not 
be allowed to sail the ship into 
Dunkirk ; but why had Cushing 
chosen an American port? He 
might as well have had the 
Peaceful Wanderer sailed into 
San Francisco and saved him- 
self a long and trying time at 
sea. 

“T can’t help admiring the 
swine,” the sailmaker said 
grudgingly. ‘‘ All this time he 
might have been lying soft and 
feeding on cabin grub, but he 
pigs it in the fo’c’sle for his 
own reason. He’s got some 
dirty scheme on, but if we 
get half a chance, by God! 
we'll euchre him yet.” 

About that time all the 
criminals, with the exception 
of Louis, seemed to get tired 
of the monotony of idleness, 
and sought odd jobs about the 
deck. One of them, whom the 
others called Ulick, had been 
a foreman shipwright ; he bor- 
rowed the carpenter’s tools . 
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and offered to carry on the 
carpenter’s work. There was 
plenty of it waiting to be done, 
for in his capacity of mate 
the carpenter had been com- 
pelled to neglect it. Cushing’s 
hobby was painting the scrolls 
with the ship’s name on deck 
buckets, harness casks, and 
lifebuoys. 

The ship’s bottom was now 
very foul, and we were already 
four and a half months out 
from Astoria when, with the 
south-east trade wind blowing 
on the starboard quarter, we 
sighted and passed the island 
of Fernando de ,Noronha. I 
sent for Cushing to come along 
and see it, and he expressed 
his gratitude affably. I shaped 
@ course to pass inside Bermuda. 
Cushing never carried out his 
threat to inspect my log-book ; 
what need, I thought bitterly, 
when the steward, who knew 
more about it, had access to 
it the greater part of the day. 
Wesailed on and passed through 
the Sargasso Sea, where Cushing 
amused himself by hooking 
bunches of floating weed out 
of the water and preserving 
in bottles those with the best 
bunches of berries. The time 
passed pleasantly enough. 
There was no shortage of pro- 
visions; the Peaceful Wan- 
derer had always been a well- 
found ship, and on this passage 
there were six fewer mouths 
to feed ; but always there was 
the gnawing anxiety what the 
end of it all would be. 

The wind came away from 
dead ahead after we passed 
Bermuda, and I stood to the 
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westward on the starboard tack 
expecting to make a landfall 
somewhere near Cape Hatteras, 
Before we got close enough to 
sight anything the wind hauled 
to the eastward, and I was able 
to steer a course again with 
the yards off the lee back- 
stays. We were now in a 
part of the Atlantic where we 
might expect to meet with 
considerable traffic, but that 
did not worry me in the least. 
A really first-class collision 
might easily be the least of 
the evils that could befall us 
—might indeed be the best 
solution to our troubles. One 
was quite possible, for heavy 
rain fell and we ran _ into 
occasional patches of fog. I 
left the sailmaker, who had the 
first watch, on the poop at 


half-past eight, and turned in, ~ 


not caring much what hap- 
pened. I was wakened by a 
a very much shaken carpenter 
shortly after midnight. 

“Mr Lethbridge, for God’s 
sake wake up,’”’ he whispered. 
“JT can’t find the sailmaker 
any where.”’ 

We never found the sail- 
maker. He had vanished, and 
not a man of the crew could, 
or would, throw any light on 
the manner of his going. He 
was a fine seaman and a loyal, 
fearless shipmate—too fearless 
for the liking of his murderers, 
who must have recognised in 
him their stoutest opponent. 
The nature of the sea bottom 
on which he lies is shown on 
the chart as s and sh—sand 
and shells. May he rest lightly 
on it! 
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Vil. 


I kept the morning watch 
from four to eight, which the 
saiimaker should have kept, 
and shortly after seven o’clock 
I saw Oushing climb up to 
the skids on the lee side of 
the half-deck house. He had 
Louis the Killer with him, but 
that did not deter me from 
walking along the flying bridge 
which connected the poop with 
the top of the half-deck to 
demand an explanation of the 
disappearance of the sailmaker. 

“Did you have a man on 
board the ship who made sails, 
captain?’ he asked nonchal- 
antly. 

“ He was acting second mate, 
and well you know it,” I an- 
swered with considerable heat. 

“Well, well, captain; at 
anyrate one always feels safe 
with you on board to navigate.” 

I retired, defeated again. It 
seemed evident that Cushing 
was reserving for me the privi- 
lege Cyclops promised to 
Ulysses—that of being eaten 
last. I took notice of what 
he was doing. Watched by 
Louis, he carefully painted out 
the name and port of registry 
on the boat that lay on the 
skids. My heart gave a leap; 
I thought I saw the beginning 
of a peaceful end, and could 
hardly restrain my joy. Prob- 
ably Cushing meant to get me 
to stand close into the land, 
then take to the boat with his 
gang. No one would try to 
stop them this time; they 
could go with my blessing. 


As I walked up and down the 
poop I dreamed dreams and 
planned my future course of 
action. As soon as they had 
gone I would make for the 
handiest port—Norfolk, Vir- 
ginia, seemed to be indicated 
—and there hand the ship over 
to a real captain. I did not 
hanker after the plaudits and 
rewards that would await me 
if I continued the voyage and 
sailed the Peaceful Wanderer 
to her proper port of discharge. 
Gleefully, but surreptitiously, 
I drew the carpenter’s atten- 
tion to the boat when he 
relieved me at eight o’clock, 
and whispered my ideas. He 
was not impressed; he shook 
his head doubtfully. 

“But tell me, Mr Leth- 
bridge, why did they do away 
with poor old Sails ? ” he said. 
‘¢ Tell me that.’ 

The weather remained thick, 
but the wind blew true and 
we stood steadily north, thus 
closing in on the land. During 
the course of the afternoon it 
became evident that the car- 
penter’s doubts were justified. 
Ulick and another man went 
round with axes and smashed 
every boat in the ship with 
the exception of the one Cush- 
ing had worked on. Thoroughly 
roused, I went along the main- 
deck and expostulated, but 
was told, with a snarl, to mind 
my own business. Oushing 
appeared, accompanied by his 
henchman, and suggested that 
my place was on the poop. 
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Darkness came down; rain 
lashed the poop, and I could 
not see half the length of the 
ship, which was sailing along 
blindfolded and doing about five 
knots. I did not try to see; 
I stood by the weather mizzen 
rigging racking my brains in 
despair. <A figure loomed up 
in front of me and a hand 
grasped my arm. I almost 
shouted with terror, but the 
hand let go my arm and went 
across my mouth. 

“Mr Lethbridge, do you 
feel anything wrong with the 
ship ? ” the carpenter whispered 
hoarsely. 

In my careless mood I had 
noticed nothing, but now I 
did. The ship was heaving 
in a sluggish, helpless, uneven 
manner as if she was either 
tipsy or drugged. 

“Come over to leeward and 
look down into the water,” 
the carpenter said. 

We crossed the poop to- 
gether and looked over the 
side. The brass-rimmed glass 
ports of the rooms below were 
dipping in the stream of bubbles 
that floated past. Beyond a 
doubt the ship was far lower 
in the water than ever I had 
seen her. 

“That swine Ulick has been 
below and drifted out a whole 
set of rivets,’ the carpenter 
explained. ‘The ship won’t 
float till morning.”’ 

I stared at him in hopeless 
wonder. We had thought of 
many possible endings to the 
passage, but never of this one. 
From a short distance forward 
there came the sounds of ropes 
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creaking in davit tackle blocks 
and chocks being knocked over 
in the inky darkness the only 
remaining boat was being swung 
out. Eight bells were struck on 
the after and forward bells, ang 
again that maddening “ Aj) 
well!’ came floating aft. 

‘¢ 'You’d better turn in for, 
bit, Mr Lethbridge ; you can’t 
do any good up here,’ the 
carpenter said. ‘ I’ll give you 
a call before she sinks, though 
I don’t see what we can do 
then even. If we start to make 
a raft they’ll start to shoot: 
Perhaps I may think of some- 
thing.”’ 

We shook hands and I was 
glad afterwards that we did. 
I went below and lay down 
fully dressed on the settee in 
the captain’s room. I felt like 
@ murderer in his cell the night 
before his execution ; I would 
see but little of the next day. 
I knew the ship was gradually 
sinking under me and that 
brought the weirdest feeling I 
haveeverknown. Once I started 
up in alarm ; I thought I heard 
the water washing about just 
under the planks of the floor, 
but it was the sea lapping 


_ against the glass of the port 


above my head. I must have 
dropped off towards the end of 
the watch, for the next thing 
I knew Miller was shaking me 
at a quarter to twelve. 

“One bell, sir,’’ he said. 
“JT think the ship is sinking 
and I haven’t seen the car- 
penter for nearly an hour.” 

I went up on the poop, 
knowing instinctively that it 
was useless to look for the 
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carpenter. For the first time 
during the voyage there was 
no muster of the watches at 
the break of the poop, though 
the wheel was relieved as usual. 
The same Swede who had been 
there at the time of the shooting 
came to it and chewed tobacco 
steadily and stolidly for the 
next two hours. Not a sound 
came from forward ; occasion- 
ally a block whined or a rope 
creaked ; no other noise broke 
in on the dull monotony of the 
pattering raindrops. One of 
the binnacle lamps became dim 
and I called the apprentice who 
was keeping time just below 
the break of the poop to trim 
it. He came at once and I 
asked him if he knew where 
Cushing was; he said there 
was not a soul about the deck. 
The ship was now leaning over 
more heavily than the weight 
of the wind dictated ; the mass 
of free water in the hold must 
have surged over to leeward. 
I went over to port and looked 
down; the white half-round 
was dipping in the sea. I 
staggered forward to the break 
of the poop and surveyed the 
main-deck as far as I could 
see it; the lee rail was awash ; 
the sea was gurgling up the 
sloping deck as far as the 
after- hatch coaming. The 
Peaceful Wanderer was still 
moving ahead at about three 
knots, and steering, but she 
was sinking, steadily and in- 
exorably. The nerve-wracking 
silence and lack of action for- 
ward was almost more than I 
could bear. I felt as if I must 
scream with the horror of it 
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all; I almost felt like going 
forward to tell Cushing it was 
time he left. 

Four bells were struck on the 
poop. There was no response 
from forward, but the wheel 
was relieved. This time Hill 
came to it. 

“* Nor’-by-vest,”” the Swede 
reported as he made his way 
forward. 

Almost immediately Hill be- 
gan to whine, and, strangely 
enough, his whining soothed 
my nerves. 

‘¢ The ship is sinkin’, sir,’ he 
said with an unsteady voice. 

‘¢ T know it,”’ I replied. 

‘‘ There’s seven of ’em goin’ 
off in the boat, sir, an’ leavin’ 
the rest of us to drown like 
bleedin’ rats,’’ he whispered. 

“Really ; who’s the seventh ? 
I thought you were their friend 
and navigator.’’ 

“They don’t want me no 
more, now they’ve got the 
stooard—My Gawd! shootin’!”’ 

The loud reports of a fusillade 
of revolver shots broke the 
silence at last. I supposed 
some of the hands, rendered 
frantic by despair, had tried to 
rush the boat. Too late, the 
fools !—too late to turn like 
cornered rats! I went half- 
way along the poop and listened. 
The shooting seemed to have 
become a massacre. I heard 
one report from right forward, 
as if a man had broken away, 
been pursued, and shot close 
by the forecastle door. A 
figure appeared in the main 
rigging, climbing rapidly up 
the ratlines—a slim, boyish 
figure. Another shot rang out 
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its report ; the figure crumpled 
up, slithered down the back- 
stays and lay across the rail. 
My turn next? Hill let go the 
wheel and hurried past me; 
as he ran he shouted in a 
frenzy of anxiety. 

“Mr Cushing, sir, Mr Cushing; 
don’t leave me!” 

I moved aft to the deserted 
wheel, taking my clasp-knife 
out of my pocket as I went. I 
cut the lashing that held a 
lifebuoy to the rail, put the 
buoy over my head and under 
my armpits, and seized the 
wheel. I put it hard up, hoping 
to give the ship more way, for 
I thought Cushing and his 
gang would be just about to 
shove off and I did not want to 
get mixed up with them. I 
only took brief glances into 
the binnacle, for I was keeping 
a sharp lookout for any shooter 
who might appear on the poop. 
With tantalising slowness the 
rim of the compass swung past 
the lubber line. I brought the 
wind broad out on the quarter 
and steadied the helm, then 
climbed over the lee rail. I 
heard a solitary shot. 

“There goes Master Hill,’”’ I 
muttered, and stepped off the 
half-round into the sea. 

I got no more shock than 
one gets diving into a heated 
swimming bath. We must have 
been right in the Gulf Stream. 
The old ship had more way on 
her than I thought, for she 
slid away from me quickly and 
the dripping darkness swallowed 
her sodden sails. What a fine 
ship she had been! At the 
moment when the rain took 
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her from my sight a great 
sadness that had nothing to do 
with self-pity almost over- 
whelmed me, for I knew that in 
less than an hour she would 
be dropping down through the 
ocean depths. More to keep 
my circulation and my sanity 
than with the idea of making 
headway, I paddled vigorously, 
steering, as well as I could by 
the direction of the wind, away 
from the vicinity of the Peaceful 
Wanderer. 

Daylight came in slowly and 
with it I realised that a heavy 
swell was running. I went 
sweeping up on to a crest from 
where I could see a hundred 
yards through the rain; I 
dropped into the trough between 
two liquid walls and could see 
nothing; with the swooping 
and the battering I felt dizzy 
and, I suppose, sea-sick. I 
tortured myself with the 
thought that I might have 
left someone I cared for on 
board the Peaceful Wanderer. 
My two loyal companions, the 
carpenter and sailmaker, were 
gone I knew. For the men 
before the mast I cared nothing. 
They had shown themselves to 
be a pusillanimous lot up to the 
last minute—though what was 
I that I should dare to judge 
them as to that. But there had 
been the nigger cook, a good 
cook and a cheery one ; I could 
imagine him using his meat- 
chopper when leading the last 
assault on the boat. Worst 
of all, there had been the 
three apprentices—young, well- 
bred lads from pleasant English 
homes, and one of them from 
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my own old training ship. 
Well, I would soon follow them, 
for I was very faint and be- 
coming drowsy. Soon I must 
fall asleep, and then... 

I started up and shook the 
water out of my eyes, for I 
had heard distinctly a sound 
that could only have been 
made by chain cable being 
hove in through a hawse-pipe. 
I was washed up on the 
crest of a wave, and saw the 
sails of a ship towering above 
me. Down into the trough 
I went, and when I rose on the 
next crest I saw the bows of a 
ship coming straight at me 


and less than twenty yards 
away. I tried to shout, but 
my tongue was stuck to the 
roof of my mouth. Helpless 
in the next hollow, I was in 
mortal terror that the oncoming 
vessel would run right over 
the top of me. I came up again 
to find the ship’s stem only 
a few feet away. <A white 
wraith — her figure - head — 
passed above me; her dolphin 
striker had missed me by a 
foot; the bow wave caught 
me and contemptuously swept 
me aside. I floated along the 
Salado’s lee side, passed astern, 
and remembered no more. 


VIII. 


About the time the Peaceful 
Wanderer was sighted and 
spoken by a British cruiser 
to the north of the Falkland 
Islands her owners were daily 
expecting news of her arrival 
at Dunkirk, for on her previous 
voyage she had made a quick 
passage of one hundred and 
nine days from San Francisco 
to Hull. The telegram from 
Lloyds mystified them, for 
never before had she loitered 
more than half the time on the 
other side of the Horn. The 
weeks passed, and for the first 
time since she was launched 
she came on the ‘ overdue ’ list. 
The premiums paid for reinsur- 
ance gradually increased, and 
eventually she was posted 
‘missing,’ to the great regret 
of all seafaring people, who 
sincerely mourned the passing 
of a beautiful ship. 


Conrad wrote that if any- 
thing—a grating, lifebuoy or 
even a branded oar—was picked 
up to give even a hint of the 
name of the vanished vessel, 
she could not be, properly 
speaking, ‘ missing.’ She would 
be ‘ lost with all hands.’ Pro- 
perly speaking, therefore, the 
Peaceful Wanderer was not 
‘missing,’ for two days after 
she was so posted at Lloyds 
the master of a full-rigged ship, 
just arrived at Oape Town, 
reported that on a dark night 
off Cape Hatteras he had run 
down a ship’s lifeboat which 
had not been showing a light. 
He hove-to and lowered a boat 
but could find no survivors. 
He hung about till daylight, 
then found the boat, cut in 
two pieces and floating upside 
down, There was no name 
or port of registry on the 
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boat, but four oars with 
the name Peaceful Wanderer 
branded on them were picked 
up. Before that nobody had 
thought of the vessel’s dis- 
appearance as a mystery; for 
toward the end of last century 
the ‘ Shipping Gazette’ usually 
had about a quarter of a column 
of missing ships. But this was 
something for nautical men to 
think about: what was a ship 
bound from Oregon to France 
doing off Cape Hatteras? The 
report from Cape Town had this 
effect, however: it was agreed 
that the Peaceful Wanderer had 
been ‘lost with all hands.’ 

But she had not. A little 
later the barque Salado arrived 
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in Valparaiso with a survivor 
from the lost ship on board. 
It cannot be said that the 
news created any general in- 
terest, and the survivor’s story 
was not cabled to the ends of 
the earth. Something else occu- 
pied men’s minds. At the time 
the whole of the English-speak- 
ing world was agitated over Sir 
Thomas Lipton’s first attempt 
to win back the America cup. 
While the excitement over that 
was at its height the Boers 
delivered their ultimatum and 
invaded Natal. Britain was at 
war. The Peaceful Wanderer 
was promptly forgotten, and 
has probably remained for- 
gotten till now. 
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